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and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1884 Tae Livine AGE enters upon the forty-first year of its publication. It has constantly received 
the warm commendation and support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met with un- 
jaterrupted success. A WEEKLY MaGaZinz of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Bketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Authors will be given, 
together with an amount 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above named and many others, representing every 
department of Knowledge and Progress. 














The importance of THE LiviING AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 


ible but indisp ble current literature — indispensable 





complete compilation of a generally i 
because it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


Su all branches of Literature, Science, Art and Politics —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“Tue Living AGE flourishes in even more than 
youthful vigor. It is the most valuable treasury of 
foreign periodical] literature existing. It has become 
indispensable.”— New York Observer. 

“ From the first it has sustained the highest character. « 
Its readers are supplied with the best literature of the 
day. . There is tae = | noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that can- 
not be found in it. . It gives in accessible form the best 
thought of the age.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It becomes more and more neceasary, as well as valu- 
able, as the field of periodical literature broadens. . It 
has no peer.’’— Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It stands easily at the head of its class, and deserves 
ita prosperity.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ —. all miscellaneous literature we know of no 
equal to Tus Livinc AGg for variety of information, 
depth of interest, and purity of tone. . Its pages are suf- 
ficient to keep any reader abreast with the best printed 
thoughts of the best of our contemporary writers. . Itis 
the great eclectic of the world.” — £piscopal Register, 
Philadelphia. 

“it stands quite at the head of its class of maga- 
zines. . ‘The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to 
be found here.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the best investments of the age. . It 
enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thonght and literature of civilization.” — Christian Ad- 
vocate, Pittsburgh. 

“No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
current literature, not by abridgments, but by publish- 
ing entire the best essays, criticisms, discussions, short 
stories, and serial romances of the day. . It is for 
readers of limited leisure or purse the most convenient 
and available means of possessing themselves of the very 
best results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“It is aoe, iavaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current litera- 
ture of the day.” — The Living Church, Chicago. 

“Words commendatory of Tue Livina AGr are likead- 
jectives applied to fine gold.”—Christian Leader, Boston. 

“It is a visitor that is always the more welcome the 
longer it comes.” — Christian at Work, New York. 


Published Weekly, at $8.00 a year, free 


“‘ The best and freshest thoughts of the day are sure of 
aplace in its pages, and whatever there is of interest in 
the literary and scientific world is spread before its 
readers.” — Boston Journal. 

**No other periodical can compare with it in interest 
and value.” — Boston Traveller. 

“ Every year strengthens its hold upon popular favor. 
Every one of its fifty-two numbers brings somethin 
which one must read to know what is being thought o 
and talked of. . It is indispensable in every household 
where any attempt is made to keep up with the current 
thought of the day.” — Hartford Courant. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals "—N, ¥. World. 

“No reader who makes bimeelf familiar with its con- 
tents con lack the means of a sound literary culture.” — 
New York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over iis monthly 
rivals.”— Albany eat my 

“It more than holds its own in the face of al! rivals, 
and that solely on account of its intrinsic merits.” — 
Philadelphia Times. 

“Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlies.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

** A repository of choice reading-matter presented ina 
form and ata cost which combine to make it one of the 
most popular of American publications. . ‘Ihe range is 
a wide one, embracing history, science. fiction, travel, 
and every sean of literature.”’— Zroy Times. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications as 
at its start forty years ago.”—Cincinnali Gazette. 

*“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” — Montreal Gazette. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest,and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought 
in all its phases.’— North American, Philadelphia. 

“Tt seems to increase in excellence as it grows older.” 
— Milwaukee Republican- Sentinel. 

“Tt is by odds the best periodical in the world. . It has 
no rival; it stands alone in its excellence.’’— Morning 
Star Wilmington, N.C. 
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JANUARY, 1884. 





Art. IL.—PRAYER AND SCIENCE. 
A Review of Mr. Wakeman’s ‘Science and Prayer,” in the North American Review. 


“ Jenovan is dead !” was the jubilant exclamation of a German 
agnostic philosopher. ‘Theology is the past tense,” is the first 
sentence of Mr. Wakeman, more modest in expression, but 
synonymous in import and equal in its mistake. “ Theology is 
the past tense,’ we cheerfully grant; a glorious past tense ; 
and statistical science predicts a future tense far more illustri- 
ous. The Christian Church is growing more rapidly than the 
world’s population ; and our evangelical Christianity is grow- 
ing the most rapidly of all the forms of Christian doctrine. 
And the spread of Christianity has never been so rapid as in 
the last fifty years. These facts have been critically and arith- 
metically demonstrated in Dorchester’s “ Problem of Religious 
Progress,” so that after all these hostile jubilations, derived 
from “science,” science herself declares that Jehovah still lives, 
and that Christianity will rule in beneficent power long after 
tr. Wakeman and myself are forgotten. 

Mr. Wakeman maintains the mechanical nature of the sys- 
tem of the universe, and the exclusion therefrom of any con- 
trolling Mind. This mechanical universe he holds to be gov- 
erned by unintelligent laws, without any intellective lawgiver. 
“These laws are: the indestructibility of matter, the correla- 
tion and equivalence of forces, gravitation, and the law of evolu- 
tion.” Brevity, of course, precludes him from being able to 

1—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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demonstrate that so adaptive and so planned a system excludes 
the planning mind; and he therefore refers us for that demon- 
stration to Herbert Spencer’s “First Principles,” chaps. 4-9. 
The same brevity, as well as the absence of any argument 
presented, precludes our answering Mr. Spencer’s supposed 
demonstration. We can only, in like manner, refer for its 
refutation to Janet’s celebrated work on “ Final Causes.” 
Next, from this high préort ground of Agnosticism, Mr. 
Wakeman comes down to the issue upon the platform of our 
theism, and boldly maintains that the attributes of our God, 
humanly though we state them, shut his ears to prayer. “ The 
ism,” he says, “assumes a God who is anthropomorphic and 
yet”—. Pause amomentthere. We respectfully suggest to Mr. 
Wakeman whether that epithet “ anthropomorphic,” so popu- 
larly reiterated by our agnostic philosophers, is not below their 
intellectual level ; whether it has not too much of an ad captan- 
dam quality. Between God and man we hold there to be no 
other resemblance or identity than that they are both sprrir. 
It is not likeness of physical image, but an analogy of spiritual 
nature. And our Christian theisin holds that there, doubtless, 
are grades and ranks of spirit beings, invisible “ principalities 
and powers,” occupying the immense vacuity between the in- 
finite God above and finite man below, practically infinite in 
number ; so that to say that God is anthropomorphic is simply 
to say that God is at the summit of the sublime spiritual col- 
umn of which man is the lowest base. Moreover, there are 
countless instances in which the finite thing unquestionably 
is a miniature, and even the reduced identity of an infinite. 
Newton, it is said, conceived the idea of gravitation from the 
fall of an apple, so that Newton conceived the astonishing 
absurdity of supposing that the universe is appleomorphic ! 
Space we suppose our learned friend conceives as infinite; 
and yet space can be inclosed in a quart bottle, and so infinite 
space is bottleomorphic. Law we know is proclaimed by these 
illustrious thinkers to be universal, all pervading, almighty, 
But law does condescend from its infinity to rule the humblest 
ultimate atom of matter; and so universal, all-pervading, al- 
mighty law is atomomorphic. Force, we suppose, is conceived 
to be practically infinite and all-controlling. But this same 
force does reside in the living human body; inclosed, as we 
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may say, within the human skin; and so is truly shaped to and 
incarnated in the human form. And so infinite, almighty force 
is anthropomorphic! So Mr. Wakeman himself holds to an 
almighty anthropomorphic but unintelligent ruler of the cos- 
mos. If there can be an infinite and a finite force, why not an 
infinite and a finite spirit? And wonderful it is to conceive 
how as truly perfect is infinite, omnipresent law in the infi- 
nitely small as in the infinitely great. Herschel and Clerk 
Maxwell affirm that the ultimate atom has the character of “a 
manufactured article.’ An English rhymester has illustrated 
the downward travel to infinite littleness in quaint style nearly 


as follows: 
So naturalists affirm the flea 
Hath lesser fleas on him that prey; 
And these lave lesser fleas that bite ’em, 
And so descend ad injinitum. 


And thus the infinite condescends to finite itself to the in- 
finitesimal! Science itself therefore demonstrates that the 
infinite can’move in the slightest movements, can incarnate 
itself in the minutest objects, and operate under guise of most 
truly finite causes. 

And next, as our thought peers down and down this descend- 
ing line of fleas, not only is each flea mentally seen to be per- 
fectly shaped by infinite force, and that force to be ruled by 
infinite law, but that law obeys the authority of mind. For, as 
experience reveals that the shaping of matter is ruled by the 
pressure of force, and force is by experience seen to be ruled 
by law, so it is as clear that law is modified and ruled by 
reason, and reason can be conceived as existing in mind 
alone. More literally we might drop law out, and say that 
force itself is ruled by mind, law being nothing more than 
the way in which reason consistently and regularly controls and 
directs the course of things. Mind we know, by conclusive 
psychological experience, does volitionally compel force to shape 
matter to its own purpose and model; and Mr. Wakeman can 
find nothing else than mind in the universe that does so com- 
pel. As there is nothing that solves the operation of matter 
but force, and nothing solves the control of force but law, so 
nothing solves the imposition and direction of law on force 
but mind. The proof that the solar system is ruled by mind, 
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is just the same as the proof that my jellow man is ruled 
by mind. I know, indeed, my own individual mind by con- 
sciousness ; but I cannot walk into my fellow being’s conscious- 
ness and know his mind, and can only infer the existence of 
his mind by external rational-like effects. There is, therefore, 
the same reason to infer that intelligence rules in that mass of 
matter called nature as there is in that mass of matter which 
I call my fellow man, namely, the intelligential effects seen. 
The atheist ought to deny the existence of any consciousness but 
his own. If the rational effects in human mechanism demon- 
strate human mind, so the rational effects in a superhuman 
mechanism demonstrate superhuman mind. Why do we ree- 
ognize mind in the formation, the adaptation, of the parts of a 
flea? Because every thing is known by its properties, and this 
shows the objective properties which experience proves to be- 
long to mind. And then, if infinite force is ruled by mind, 
that mind is also as infinite as force. And that unity of in- 
finite force and infinite mind we eall God. And if being 
intelligent is being anthropomorphic, Mr. Wakeman is welcome 
to the conclusion. 

And this condescension of infinite Perfection to the finities 
—to their imperfections, contingencies, and littlenesses—is the 
very result of its perfection. An infinite unable to reach the 
humblest infinitesimal would fail to be an infinite. It is its 
perfect extension tothe minutest particle of existence that con- 
stitutes infinity. A perfect force impels the minutest atom, a 
perfect law descends to the minutest event, a perfect Providence 
takes care of the minutest animaleule. It is not confused by in- 
finities of number or immensities of space. It takes care of one 
animaleule with as concentrated an omniscience as if that one 
animaleule were the only object in universal space. And this 
results from the very infinitude and perfection of that Provi- 
dence. In the force, the law, or the providence, the omission of 
the care of one infinitesimal would be an absolute imperfection. 

And, what is specially to my purpose, this infinite law- 
ruled foree, whether ruled by mind or not, and whether 
anthropomorphie or not, condescends to the prayers of the 
minutest flea. In order to live, the flea must have all the parts 
of his bedy put together and symmetrized ; the apparatus and 
the material for eating and nutriment must be supplied; the 
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appetites and instincts be placed in the organism, prompting 
and directing it to perform the self-nourishing process. Tiicse 
needs and wants for self-completeness and conservation are his 
unconscious prayers ; and infinite law-ruled force adjusts itself 
to and answers those prayers. Much more may it condescend 
to the prayers of man, who is in the very image of God. The 
expressed prayers of man, which are only his vocalized needs, 
are comprehended in the completeness of his being, and, there- 
fore, embraced in that divine condescension. 

One of the noblest sentences, indeed, ever penned by human 
hand was that sentence of Moses, “ God created inan in his own 
image ; in the image of God created he him.” This says, not 
so much that God is anthropomorphic, as that man is theomor- 
phic; not, indeed, so much so in his corporeal frame as in his 
nature and spirit. And the author of the Book of Wisdom ex- 
plains this sentence by saying, “God made man for immor- 
tality.” And herein man, unlike the animal races, has an 
eternity done up in his nature, a wonderful parallelism with 
God himself. And how has that divine sentence ennobled the 
thoughts and character of man through the ages of Christendom! 
And hence, too, the profound consistency of our Christian the- 
ism in believing that God condescends to man. It is a great 
a fortiori, that if God condescends to the voiceless needs of the 
infinitesimal insect, much more will he condescend to the vocal 
needs of the being created in the image of his own eternity. 

After this anthropomorphic banter, Mr. Wakeman’s first ar- 
gument against prayer-fulfillment is drawn from the divine 
perfection. “If the laws of nature be but the order of con- 
tinuous manifestations of his power, they are invariable because 
they must be perfect, for they are the action of a Perfect Being 
who omnisciently knew all things for all time, and had infinite 
power to execute all that he knew or wished. Such a being 
is, therefore, commonly and properly described as unchangea- 
ble, and “ without a shadow of turning.” 

It does not follow, we reply, that, because a being is ab- 
solutely perfect, the products of his power are absolutely 
perfect. A created being is inferior to his creator, and is, 
therefore, not absolutely perfect. A created universe is not 
absolutely perfect, for it is inferior toi ts creator. There can, 
therefore, be no absolutely perfect creation. The dependence 
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of a living being is an imperfection. Limitation in the mag- 
nitude or amount of a being is an imperfection. Hence all 
finities are but relatively perfect. And that is relatively per- 
fect which is best adapted to its end or place. And in order 
to the variety of a world, and to deliver it from monotony, 
there need be ranks and grades, and so superiorities and inferi- 
orities ; the highest superior being inferior to the Most High, 
and so all beneath him and dependent upon him; and, there- 
fore, imperfect, but relatively perfect. Yet an infinitely wise 
being would create a universe, however necessarily imperfect, 
if its existence were better than its non-existence. If the al- 
ternative be between a defective universe and universal noth- 
ingness, wisdom would probably prefer the former. Wisdom 
would create the best possible universe. And the admission 
of defects might be necessary to that best possible. In this 
little music-box I have on my table there is a polished revolv- 
ing cylinder, from whose solid circumference projects a large 
number of needles, standing in the most lamentable disorder. 
That disorder is plainly seen to be an imperfection. And yet 
every one of these projectives is so positioned as to strike upon 
its proper metallic key in such precisely successive order as to 
produce the most perfect strain of music. That is, disorder is 


_a necessary condition tu a higher order; imperfection is the 


condition of perfection. And that imperfection is relatively 
perfect, and that relative perfection is absolutely imperfect. 
We justify the imperfection by pointing to the high perfection 
it conditionates and to the more perfect system that results. 
Nor does Mr. Wakeman rightly claim, that the invariability 
of the divine nature, without shadow of turning, prohibits an 
infinite variety of divine actions. The basis of all natural laws 
is the supreme law of reason in the divine mind, in accordance 
with which those laws are but the wniform course of divine 
volitions. Uniformity of law is maintained by the divine will 
in order that finite intelligences may be enabled to know 
what to expect, and to caleulate the future and regulate their 
actions ; a uniformity without which intelligence would be un- 
intelligent. And of course, should a given law have finished 
all the purpose of its existence, and have performed its whole 
mission, then, by the same reason, which is the supreme law 
of laws, would it be changed. This would follow from the 
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very immutability of that reason which, in itself, is without 
“the shadow of turning,” but which is carrying finite things 
through an infinite variety of turnings and changes. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that a supernatural interposi- 
tion, a prayer-hearing, a MIRACLE, is a change, violation, or sus- 
pension of law. It is simply a change in the particular course 
of events under the law by the interposition of a new impulse. 
Thus a ball is flying through the air, whose course by natural 
law is to gradually curve down in a given direction to the 
earth. But a player suddenly interposes a blow by which its 
course is deflected into a new direction. This is not a change 
of law, but a change of result under law. The new sequence 
is produced by the introduction of a new antecedent. And 
whether that new antecedent is a human or divine interposition 
makes no difference as to the invariability of the law. Nor is 
it a change, as Mr. Wakeman assumes, in the “ general order,” 
for it is contemplated by reason as within the divine pro- 
gramme. We know no law, science knows no law, that in- 
capacitates Omnipotence from so interposing. The ques- 
tion whether such an interposition ever has taken place 
is not a question of science, but of historical fact. And 
the rhan who knows that no such fact has taken place in the 
past eternity, and none will take place in the future eternity, 
is simply omniscient. As laws are interposed in order that 
finite intelligences might be intelligent, so interpositions may 
most wisely take place to raise finite intelligences in thought 
above the finite routine into recognition, contemplation, and 
sympathy with the supreme intelligence. Thence are they 
developed and educated into a nobler nature by that Infinite, 
who, as already shown, is infinitely condescending to the fini- 
ties and even to the infinitesimals. 

The next argument of our learned friend against efficacy of 
prayer is from God’s foreknowledge. He says: “ All things 
must have been fore-ordained by himself, in order to be know- 
able by him. But if he knew and ordained the result he must 
be morally responsible for it ; and if he is also perfect, the result 
ordained by him must be perfect. But it could be perfect in 
one order only ; for there cannot be two perfect orders. There- 
fore the actual order must have been eternally perfect and eter- 
nally ordained, and the prayer for any change must be useless 
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and absurd.” Our Calvinistic brethren, we reply, might con- 
cede that God must fore-ordain in order to foreknow, but 
we are Arminian, and hold no such conception. God’s fore- 
knowledge is but a phase of his omniscience, by which he knows 
all things, past, present, and future, possible or necessary. And 
as fore-ordination is an act, and omniscience is an attribute, of 
God’s nature, so the act must be subsequent and the nature 
antecedent. That is, God must know before he ordains. And 
even if his fore-ordination and his omniscience are both eternal, 
still, in the order of necessary thought, the omniscience must 
be antecedent to the fore-ordination, as an eternal cause is in the 
order of thought and nature antecedent to its eternal effect, as 
the eternal Father is antecedent to the eternal Son. And that 
fore-ordination of a particular finite fact may be in its nature 
conditional upon a foreknown antecedent event. God may 
know that an agent can freely, unnecessitatedly choose either 
of several ways. And then he may know which one of the 
several ways which the agent is able to choose will be the way 
he will actually choose. God’s omniscience no more compels 
this agent’s special action than the light of the sun, falling 
upon his body, cramps it to a particular course. The fore- 
knowledge adjusts itself to the choice, not the choice to the 
foreknowledge. And so the most perfect cosmos is the cos- 
mos which, having a base fixed in its own material laws and 
substance, is the stage on which a free history is evolved and 
made by free agents. And the most perfect order of God and 
plan of the historic world is that which is finally the grand 
resultant and sum total of free action under divine overrule. 
And in the very perfection of that plan are included such sym- 
pathy between Infinity and the finities, between God and 
man; and such condescensions and special interpositions, and 
divine interferences and commands, as are wonderful ; as won- 
derful as those condescensions we have already shown to exist 
in nature. And “the responsibility” for the free alternative 
choice in favor of evil rests, not “upon God,” but upon him 
who, with full power for good choice instead, originated from 
himself the actual evil choice. For man is not a thing; far 
less an infinitesimal thing. As a living, intelligent being, he 
is of more importance than the whole material universe; for 
that universe might just as well be so much pure space, so 
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much absolute nothingness, except in so far as it contributes to 
the well-being of a thinking, feeling being. It results, there- 
fore, from the perfections, and especially the immutability, of 
God, that alternativity and change and interposition should be 
embraced in his system. 

Mr. Wakeman argues, above, that as perfection is one, and 
“there cannot be two perfect orders,” so there can be but one 
way possible to God. Absolute perfection is, we admit, one, 
and “cannot be two;”and is realized in God alone. But rela- 
tive perfection, approximative perfection, is a thing of degrees; 
and who can say that there may not be several perfects in equal 
degree? But even the oneness of perfection requires not one 
stiff procedure, one iron stereotype; for variability, possibility 
of substitution, itself may often be the one best and most per- 
fect course of things. 

Mr. Wakeman next raises and answers a theistic inquiry: 
“But it is said, may not God, in some way, adjust his fixed 
laws so as to effect answers to prayer much as human beings 
do, or are supposed to do? The answer is, that scientific laws 
are unvariable, and therefore always unadjustable. They 
cannot be adjusted by either God or man.” We ask the proof 
that He who imposed these laws cannot withdraw, modify, 
or change them. A distinguished scientist, Professor Cooke, 
of Harvard, in a noble volume, entitled “The Religion 
of Chemistry,” has shown with great beauty and force that 
the laws of nature themselves exhibit luminous proofs of 
having been primordially planned for the construction of a 
cosmos by an all-comprehensive will. Freedom of choice is a 
divine perfection, and so the planning will that imposed those 
laws can suspend or repeal them. And both that imposition 
and that change may, like any other divine act, be part of a still 
more primordial plan, and be required by divine perfection. 

Next, Mr. Wakeman considers a theistic case of adjustment. 
“Tet us,” says he, “suppose that prayer was foreknown and 
fore-ordained by the Supreme Being asa thing to happen as a part 
of his government by which man would procure a benefit that 
God had fore-ordained thereupon to grant. Then the prayer 
would be useless; for the event would happen as a part of the 
perfect world-order, without prayer, or, if prayer were decreed 
to be inseparably connected with the event, then it would be 
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simply a part of it, a superfluous concomitant of the event, 
and useless, since the event would happen without it. The 
maker of the prayer would be only.an automaton working for 
nothing.” The case, as we understand it, is this. A storm, 
we will suppose, is about to happen in the natural order of 
elementary sequence, which will suddenly relieve a long and 
destructive drought. God divinely arranges so that a prayer 
of faith is immediately followed by the bursting of the storm. 
Barely this sequence would not approve itself an interposed an- 
swer. But if the prayer anticipated a variety of peculiar facts 
and events in the coming of the storm, those anticipations might 
be so special as to prove the prayer predictive. The prayer 
would be “useless” as to changing the special sequence ; but 
it would be profoundly beneficent as proving the great truth 
we have illustrated, the divine condescension to the finite. Such 
yas the prayer of Elijah for the storm which God promised to 
succeed his performance of the prayer-gauge with the priests of 
daal. It was a predictive prayer of faith; and the fulfillment 
proclaimed that “ Jehovah is” not “dead.” And so the deluge 
of Noah may have been a natural event, and yet so concurrent 
with the preceding wickedness of men and the inspired antici- 
pations of Noah as to come into the order of the supernatural, 
testifying Jehovah’s existence and his divine retribution. 

A further argument against prayer-answer is, that to affix a 
special result to a prayer “ would be conditioning the order of 
events and the order of a perfect world upon the volition of 
an imperfect being.” Have we not shown that imperfection 
in the world is often the condition of perfection? Surely the 
learned reasoner will not maintain that the world and its events 
are not modified by man’s volitions, however imperfect. Pro- 
fessor G. P. Marsh shows how man’s volitions have changed 
the face of the earth. And the reasoning is especially malap- 
ropos in the case of answered prayer; since we shall soon show 
reason to believe that such prayer is always inspired and guided 
by God himself, so that the act of the imperfect being is sure 
to be, if not perfect, tributary to a perfect result. 

Finally, a prayer-answering God, he declares, is “the reverse 
of worshipful,” “a limited imperfect, guasé human agent.” 
Please just reverse that statement. An infinite that cannot 
condescend to a finite, even to an infinitesimal, is limited and 
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imperfect. He is not truly infinite nor truly perfect. Infinite 
force can run down the infinite line, diminuendo, of fleas. 
Infinite law condescends to the ultimate particle, and yet, for- 
sooth, the power that energizes that law to the ultimate min- 
imum cannot condescend to mortal man! Mr. Wakeman can 
at once see that such a limitation of the reach of daw would be 
infinitely absurd. Why not equally absurd this limitation of 
omniscience and omnipotence ? 

But let us, with our learned friend, put the question to an 
experimental test, the “ prayer-gauge.” Mr. Tyndall proposed, 
if we rightly recollect, that there should be two hospitals, in 
one of which all prayer should be offered for the patients, and 
for the other all Christians should be prayerless. We will 
then know whether prayer is effective of answer and fulfill- 
ment. Mr. Wakeman tells us those scientists who proposed 
such contract were “ vociferously accused” of “ profanity and 
blasphemy,” ete. I never heard or read those vociferous accusa- 
tions ; but it seems to me that, if he will for a moment contem- 
plate the Christian idea of the Divine Being, he would candidly 
confess that such a performance, if not the proposition, would 
justly seem to Christians profoundly irreverent. Mr. Wakeman 
assures us that “no advocate of prayer dares to imitate Elijah ” 
in trying such a test. Our friend is mistaken. We accept his 
challenge, and are ready to “ imitate Elijah.” But before we 
do so, we will make three all-important discriminations. 

Prayer directly affecting an external physical thing, changing 
the order of physical events, we will admit to be miracle and mi- 
raculous interposition. But, first, note that the direct interpo- 
sition of the Divine Spirit within the human spirit belongs toa 
different order. We believe that the Spirit of God can pervade 
the spirit of man, as the light of the morning sun pervades the 
atmosphere of our earth. And within that sphere there is a 
spiritual order of cause and effect, which, in the sense of being 
regular, is an order of nature. The Spirit of God, pervading 
the spirit of man, produces conviction of sin, of which the 
consequence may be repentance, and the fixed sequence of that 
may be faith, and the sequence of that pardon, justification, 
peace with God, happiness, and heaven. This, as a regular 
order, may be called nature, but from its elevation may be 
called supernatural, but scarcely miraculous. And, second, the 
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divine energy may also at will enter the lower regions of our 
psychological nature, with sequences that can be orderly and 
yet interposed. Not only the spirit, but the intellect, may be 
pervaded with brightening or obscuring influences, the emo- 
tions may be heaved or allayed, the springs of the will may be 
touched. And, third, and lower still, and unequivocally m7- 
raculous, the physiological regions may be reached, the vital 
forces, the corporeal energies, the vigor of courage, the fount- 
ains of health, and the issues of life. These three mysterious 
chambers of operations are ruled by God himself as “the hid- 
ings of his power.” No scale can weigh, no rule can measure, 
this divine efficiency ; no science can bring it into the circle of 
physical “correlations.” The current of sequences may here be 
reversed at the demand of prayer, and human science be none 
the wiser for it. Thence may go forth the most momentous 
results into the world. Under this divine agency the indi- 
vidual fortune may be controlled, nay, national destinies may 
be decided, and man never know the secret springs of action. 
The “order of nature” may thus take either of a variety of 
ways, and science perceive no loss of invariability. We are 
now prepared for the prayer-guage. 

As, however, Mr. Wakeman has specified the precedent of 
Elijah, as a good jurist he must accept the case as it stands on 
record. And the record is this: Elijah was sent expressly by 
Jehovah to this experiment of prayer, undertaken under pro- 
phetic impulse, with a divine promise that a miraculous rain 
should, after the prayer-test performed, remove the general 
drought. Elijah therefore wacted for a special command, a 
divine authority, and a prophetic impulse. We shall do the 
same. We “imitate Elijah.” And let it be understood that 
this is no quibble, for it is easy to show that, by the biblical 
view, it is a universal law that miracle-working is a ydgioua, 
charisma, a special divine gift. And so the miracle-working 
prayer is itself miracle-wrought. Every miracle is thus double, 
internal and external. The example of Elijah in depending 
on special inspiration accords with the biblical law of the New 
Testament. Of this special faith Jesus declared in the gospels 
that if a mustard-seed amount were imparted for a given work, 
though it were moving a mountain, it could be done. An 
infinitesimal particle of bestowed omnipotence could achieve 
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its mightiest mission. In the Acts of the Apostles the power 
of “healing,” especially, was a charisma, a gift. And in the 
epistle St. James tells us that the faith that “availeth much” 
is evepyoupévn, trwrought, and quotes Elijah as a case in point. 

The possession of that charismatic power is either conscious 
or unconscious. When consciously possessed and given as cor. 
relative to a certain act, that act is in full faith executed. If 
that act be to engage in a “prayer-gauge,” then a man or a church 
may, as Elijah did, undertake the mission. Otherwise no man 
may without presumption enter into contract for the Almighty 
to perform a certain work. But if, on the other hand, the 
power for miraculous result be not consciously realized, then 
the Christian fervently prays for the externality with a cheerful 
“ peradventure God may give” the boon, and with the under- 
lying reserve “ thy will be done,” the blessed result of which 
prayer is to retain the human spirit in calm, resigned commun- 
ion with the Divine Spirit. And the Church and the New Tes- 
tament are chary of specifying external things in prayer to God. 
No one claims that prayer-skill can dispense with the medical 
profession, or that prayer-force can take the place of steam- 
foree in running rail-cars. The most Christian of ancient 
pagans, Socrates, as Xenophon tells us, “ prayed to the gods 
to give us good things, realizing that the gods best know what 
things are good; but he thought that those praying for gold 
and silver and power, or any of such things, prayed as it were 
fora game of chance, not knowing how it might turn out.” 
When the parent prays for the life of his sick child, perhaps 
that child, if made to live, would be the curse of himself, 
family, and country. When a prayer is offered for a national 
specialty, its fulfillment may interfere with the divine adminis- 
tration of the affairs of nations. The specialty is unbestowed, 
but the reflex moral and spiritual benefit on the supplicator is 
immeasurable. 

As an actual physiological miracle, the restoration to health 
by prayer must have the rarity of miracle, and require the 
most unequivocal proof, especially as means of convincing an 
unbeliever. The prayer ordinarily offered, and that should be 
ordinarily offered, at the sick-bed, is modest and submissive. 
It is ordinarily but the earnestly expressed wish of human 
sympathy, reverently addressed to God, graciously by him 
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accepted as such, and resulting only in benign influences upon 
the human feelings. Conscious communion in the devout 
heart with God is itself to the feeble a tranquilizing, sustain- 
ing, and restorative power. It is a supernaturalism, bringing us 
nearer to him, and shading imperceptibly toward miracle. And 
as there is something intrinsically spiritual also in the secret, 
life-touching, curative power of medicine, so there is a blend- 
ing of the two, the supernatural and the natural. This divine 
communion and trust resting down upon the medicine is the 
so called “ blessing on the means;” and I doubt not that the 
sick and dying believer in Christ is many a time, especially in 
diseases of mental and nervous nature, by this double power re- 
stored. Such a case is a supernaturalism, but not a miracle. 
The bold claim of a positive objective miractE must be sus- 
tained by unequivocal proof. The deep reality of the disease, 
the instantaneous sequence of the cure, the completencss and 
permanence of the restoration, and the trustworthiness of the 
witnesses, must be perfectly clear. Nor are these cases of such 
frequency or regularity as to be calculated upon as to take 
place in any hospital you may select. 

But we are triumphantly told that Garfield’s case presents 
“the crucial test,” “grander than that of Elijah.” Not quite. 
The discussing parties had entered intono compact. Mr. Wake- 
man and his co-thinkers would never have accepted Gartield’s 
recovery as any proof of the power of prayer, and Christians 
never admitted his dying as any disproof. With both sides, 
therefore, it was no test case. 

And then, what Mr. Wakefield calls “the prayer of fifty 
millions” never existed. One third of the nation, at least, in 
deferential silence, was quite willing he should die. Two 
thirds of the whole never prayed, even in form. A small 
minority did devoutly pray; but none of that choice few pos- 
sessed the divine commission, the prophetic impulse, or the 
charismatic power of Elijah, and none, so far as I know, ever 
claimed it. It was simply the earnest wish of a large body of 
our people, shaped into earnest, uninspired prayer by only the 
devoutest hearts. What is thereby proved? What nobody 
ever denied, that the united prayer of our Christian body is 
not sure of obtaining an external, physical miracle from God. 
To assert such a surety would be to claim Church control over 
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the physical forces of events of the world. We would be glad 
to be informed what Protestant authority of our day ever 
uttered such a claim? But all this touches not the spiritual 
sequences within the spirit of man, on which alone Christianity 
is emphatic. 

Two or three points made supplementary to the argument 
we may, in conclusion, notice. 

To the argument in behalf of a Supernatural drawn from 
the universality of the belief in the supernatural, Mr. Wakeman 
answers somewhat contemptuously. He parallels such belief, 
even the belief in God, with the belief in “* fairies, witches,” 
ete. But what are even those superstitions, we ask, but the 
unenlightened forms of the same natural belief of the Super- 
natural? When men’s ideas are local and fragmentary, their 
supernaturals are so. But even then they often monotheist- 
ically believe in a supreme deity, though they possess not the 
full conception of an Infinite Being. But when expanding 
thought grasps firmly the realities of infinite space and limit- 
less power, and sees the astronomic world to be a unit, the idea 
of an omnipresent, omnipotent Unit over the whole bases itself 
firmly in the human soul. To the claim that the Supernatural 
is a “want” of the soul, he first denies that “the general 
want of a thing proves its existence.” My answer is, that for 
every constitutional primary “ want” of the human soul there 
is the constituted supply, whether each individual obtains 
possession of it or not. He next affirms that the “want” is 
produced by the belief, and will die with it. The reverse I 
submit to be the fact. The belief is prompted by the instinet- 
ive “ want,” and established by the intuitive reason, and will 
live as long as the instinct does. To the appalling aspect of 
these his denials of God, personality and immortality, he offers 
the consolation of knowing “the truth.” Well, the criminal 
under death sentence, waiting for a reprieve, has a satisfaction 
in at last knowing the worst of his case; but that relieves not 
the anguish of knowing that his doom is death. Nor, for us, 
does the fixed certainty of our doom diminish our horror of 
its endless darkness. To all that horror these sad denials sur- 
render us. To the deep questionings of the soul, “ When shall 
day dawn on the night of the tomb,” what is the answer ? 
Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore! ” 
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Art. II.—THE EARLIEST CREED OF MANKIND. 


Tue sacred books of Judaism and of Christianity describe the 
first human beings as having stood in direct personal fellow- 
ship with the personal Creator of the world, as having received 
instruction and commandments from him, as having at length, 
in consequence of disobedience, been dispossessed of Eden and 
subjected to a new, providential, and gracious administration de- 
vised for their salvation. They teach that the descendants of the 
first human pair recognized, by offerings and sacrifices, the be- 
ing and claims of the Supreme Ged, and that for a long time— 
certainly till after the Flood—a line of pious patriarchs main- 
tained in the wicked world the profession and testimony of 
monotheistic believers. 

The Koran is pervaded by the same idea. To Mohammed, 
no less than to Moses and Paul, the theism of revelation was 
the primitive faith of mankind ; polytheism and its attendant 
idolatry were of later origin, and traceable to spiritual blind- 
ness and unbelief. In all three of the monotheistic religions 
of the world, therefore, men are conceived of as commencing 
their history with a supernatural knowledge of the one true 
and living God. 

In the Christian world the first noteworthy treatise express- 
ing dissent from this view was from the pen of the English 
deist, David Hume. In his “ Natural History of Religion,” 
(published in 1755,) he lays down this as his first and funda- 
mental proposition: “ Polytheism was the primary Religion of 
Mankind.” 

His first argument in support of this thesis is an appeal to 
the evidence of post-Christian history. He puts it thus: 


It is a matter of fact, incontestable, that about 1,700 years ago all 
mankind were polytheists. The doubtful and skeptical principles of a 
few philosophers, or the theism, and that not entirely too pure, of one or 
two nations, form no objection worth regarding. Behold, then, the clear 
testimony of history. The farther we mount into antiquity the more do 
we find mankind plunged into polytheism. No marks, no symptoms of 
any more perfect religion. The most ancient records of the human race 
still present us with that system as the popular and established creed. 
The North, the South, the East, the West, give their unanimous testimony 
to the same fact. What can be opposed to so full an evidence ? 
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The force of this passage consists almost exclusively in its 
cool positiveness of dogmatic assertion. Plainly, the condition 
of the majority of mankind 1,700 years ago affords no just cri- 
terion by which to judge of the condition of the race thou- 
sands of years before that. Indeed, to any believer in historic 
evolution of any sort, it would seem antecedently certain that 
the condition of men several thousand years after the com- 
mencement of their existence must be very different indeed 
from their primitive condition. But, furthermore, he grants 
that 1,700 years ago the prevalence of polytheism was, after 
all, not universal; there were “one or two nations” of theists, 
and even philosophers in other nations, who doubted the truth 
of polytheism. It was absurd, therefore, to talk of “the 
unanimous testimony” of North and South, East and West. 

The second point urged by Hume is the improbability of the 
supposition that “a barbarous, necessitous animal, such as man 
is, on the first origin of society,” a being “pressed by such nu- 
merous wants and passions,” should have had either the disposi- 
tion, or the capacity, or the leisure, so to study “the order and 
frame of the universe” as immediately to be led “into the 
pure principles of theism.” He grants that a careful and phil- 
osophic consideration of the unity and order of the natural 
world is sufficient to conduct one to an assured belief in the 
being of one Supreme and Almighty Creator, but he says: “I 
can never think that this consideration could have an influence 
on mankind when they formed their first rude notions of relig- 
ion.” Assuming that the first men must necessarily have been 
“an ignorant multitude,” he says: 

It seems certain that, according to the natural progress of human thought, 
the ignorant multitude must first entertain some groveling and familiar 


notion of superior powers before they stretch their conception to that 
perfect Being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature. 


The force of this argument it is difficult to see. It all rests 
upon two assumptions: first, the assumption that the first men 
were the lowest barbarians—to use his own words, “ barbarous, 
necessitous animals ;” and, secondly, the assumption that there 


was, apart from the philosophic study of nature, no other way 

in which they could have obtained a belief in the existence of 

the Creator. As no religionist of any age has ever admitted 

these assumptions, and as Hume adduces no particle of proof 
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for either of them, this part of his argument is surely without 
force. 

His next and last point is the impossibility of the loss of the 
monotheistic faith if it had once been reached by the earliest 
men. He says: 

If men were at first led into the belief of one superior Being by rea- 
soning from the frame of nature, they could never possibly leave [have 
left} that belief in order toembrace polytheism; but the same principles 
of reason which at first produced and diffused over mankind so magnifi- 
cent an opinion, must be [have been] able, with greater facility, to pre- 
serve it. The first invention and proof of any doctrine is much more dif- 
ficult than the supporting and retaining of it. 


Here our author appears to even poorer advantage than in 
either of his former arguments. In the first place, as before, 
he ignores the possibility of supposing a knowledge of God 
by means of a divine self-manifestation—thus covertly mis- 
representing or evading the only point in debate. In the see- 
ond place, the assertion, that if the first men had attained to a 
pure theism, they never could have left it and become poly- 
theists, should be compared with his own later assertions in 
section viii, of the same treatise, where he describes what he, 
himself, calls the “ Flux and Reflux of Polytheism and The- 
ism.” This section opens thus: 

It is remarkable that the principles of religion have a kind of flux and 


reflux in the human mind, and that men have a natural tendency to rise 
from idolatry to theism, and to sink again from theism into idolatry. 


The author then states his well-known theory of the origin 
of polytheism as the first form of religion, and his theory of 
the rise of monotheism out of polytheism. But when a peo- 
ple have thus reached a belief in a God possessed of “ the 


-attributes of unity and affinity, simplicity and spirituality,” 


there comes—so he declares—a natural relapse into polytheism. 
The explanation of this is given in these words: 


Such refined ideas [as those of pure monotheism] being somewhat dis- 
proportioned to vulgar comprehension, remain not long in their original 
purity, but require to be supported by the notion of inferior mediators or 
subordinate agents, which interpose between mankind and their supreme 
deity. These demi-gods, or middle beings, partaking more of human 
nature, and being more familiar to us, become the chief objects of devo- 
tion. . . . But as these idolatrous religions fall every day into grosser and 
more vulgar corruptions, they at last destroy themselves, and by the vile 
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representations which they form of their duties make the tide turn again 
toward theism. 


Thus monotheism and polytheism are, to Hume, two oppo- - 
sites, between which the human mind forever oscillates. This 
being so, it is plain that this oscillation is grounded in reason, 
or it is not. If it is grounded in reason, then primitive men - 
may have reasoned their way into monotheism as their first 
religious faith, and still have relapsed into polytheism as the 
natural and rational reaction. On the other hand, if the oscil- 
lation is not grounded in reason, then, as by his own account 
all later religious states of mankind have been unreasonable, 
the first may have been altogether different from what Hume , 
would have considered rational; that is, may have been a state ‘ 
of pure monotheism. 

Such was Hume’s attempted demonstration of the primitive- 
ness of polytheism, and the whole of it. 

Five years later, in 1760, De Brosses, one of Voltaire’s cor- 
respondents, published his crude but noteworthy book on “ The 
Worship of Fetiches; or, Parallel of the Ancient Religion of 


Egypt with the present Religion of Nigritia.” This was the 


writer who first gave currency to the word “ Fetichism,” and 


who first postulated it as the invariable antecedent of polythe- 
ism. De Brosses, however, wasa professed believer in primeval 
divine revelation, and he made the Hebrews an exception to 
his general claim that all ancieat nations began with fetichism, 
rose thence to polytheism, and tended thence toward monothe- 
ism. In the early part of the present century, however, Au- 
guste Comte, ignoring any primeval revelation, elevated De 
Brosses’s generalization into an absolute law of historic devel- 
opment. He gave the greater acceptability and influence to it 
by.representing this law of theological progress as only part 
of a yet broader social law, according to which humanity, hav- 
ing traversed this “theological stage ” in the manner indicated, 
passes next through a “ metaphysical” one, and finally attains 
the “scientific ” stage of atheistic positivism. 

In Germany, in 1795, Hume’s opinion found an able repre- 
sentative in G. L. Bauer, of Altdorf, and ten years later we 
find Meiners, in his “ Universal History of Religion,” repeat- 
ing and enforcing the notion of the absolute primitiveness 
of fetichism. The rationalistic and pantheistic tendencies of 
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German speculation about this time, were, of course, favorable 
to any new theory which discredited the biblical one, and thus 
it came to pass that before the middle of the present century 
the De Brosses theory, in its completer Comtean form, became 
almost universally adopted. Speaking of its prevalence, Max 
Miiller says: 


All of us have been brought up on it. I, myself, certainly held it for 
a long time, and never doubted it till I became more and more startled 
by the fact that, while in the earliest accessible documents of religious 
thought we look in vain for any very clear traces of fetichism, they be- 
come more and more frequent every-where in the latter stages of religious 
@evelopment, and are certainly more visible in the later corruptions of 
the Indian religion, beginning with the Atharvana, than in the earliest 
hymns of the ‘‘Rig Veda.” * 


For many years our works on primeval history have been 
saturated with this idea. Even professedly Christian writers 
upon the history of religions, and upon Comparative Theology, 
have largely fallen in with the prevailing notion. As one has 
well said, “The very theory has become a kind of scientific 
fetich, though like most fetiches it seems to owe its existence 
to ignorance and superstition.” 

For some time past, however, this long dominant dogma of . 
naturalism has been losing credit with all careful students of 
the world’s religions, and, indeed, with the more thorough pro- 
fessional ethnologists. In his recent work, “The Hibbert 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion,” + Max Miiller, 
himself for a long time, as we have seen, a believer in the the- 
ory, publicly challenges its correctness. In Lecture Second, 
after rapidly sketching the rise and remarkable prevalence of 
the theory, he exposes, with much acuteness and with his usual 
wealth of illustrative facts, the indiscriminateness with which 
the term fetichism has been currently used, and the worthless- 
ness of evidence upon which Comte and others have relied. 
He sets forth, respectfully, but strongly, the inadequacy of their 
psychological exploration of the origin of fetichism, and shows 
that even the West African fetich-worshipers hold at the same 
time other views properly polytheistic, or, in some cases, even 
monotheistic. Summing up his own conclusions, he says: 





* “Origin and Growth of Religions,” Lond. and N. Y., 1879, p. 58. 
+ Reviewed by C. P. Tiele, in “ Theol. Pijsehrift,” for May, 1879. 
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The results at which we have arrived, after examining the numerous 
works on fetichism from the days of De Brosses to our own time, may be 
summed up under four heads: 

First. The meaning of the word fetich has remained undefined from its 
first introduction, and has by most writers been so much extended that it 
may include almost every symbolical or imitative representation of relig- 
ious objects. 

Second. Among people who have a history we find that every thing 
which falls under the category of fetich points to historical and psycho- 
logical antecedents. We are, therefore, not justified in supposing that 
it has been otherwise among people whose religious development happens 
to be unknown or inaccessible to us, 

Third. There is no religion which has kept itself entirely free from fett- 
chism. 

Fourth. There is no religion which consists entirely of fetichism.* 


So able an exposé of the short-comings of the fetichistic phi- 
losophy of the origin of religion, coming from the pen of a writer 
so widely and deservedly popular, cannot fail to produce in the 
Anglo-Saxon world of general readers and second-hand writers 
a profound and wholesome impression. _ 

Perhaps the most striking defect of this work of Miiller’s 
was his failure anywhere to recognize the fact that, so far as 

.this dogma of primitive fetichism is concerned, he was really 
dealing with an issue which in advanced circles was already 
dead. Ten or fifteen years earlier his polemic would have 
done many times the good it can now. During this period a 
decided change has taken place. There remained a decade or 
two ago a further step, and but one further step, for the advo- 
cates of the naturalistic view of the origin of religion to take. 
Hume had made polytheism the primitive faith; Comte thought 
to go back of this, and to postulate a still more rudimentary 
form as antedating polytheism. It remained to go back of 
fetichism and predicate of the first men absolute atheism. 


This, various recent authors have done, prominent among, 


whom, in England, is Sir John Lubbock. In chapter iv of his 
work, miscalled “ The Origin of Civilization, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man,” + he classifies “the first great stages of re- 
ligious thought ” as follows: 

First. Atheism ; “understanding by this term nota denial of 


* “ Origin and Growth of Religion,” p. 115. 
+ The first edition was published in 1870, 
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the existence of a deity, but an absence of any definite ideas on 
the subject.” 

Second. Fetichism. In the state of primeval atheism men 
were “not without a belief in invisible beings.” They espe- 
cially believed in human shadows, ghosts, and the people seen 

‘in dreams, ete., though these spirits were not conceived of as 
immortal, or as possessing any supernatural powers. They 
were feared only because they were supposed to have power 
and disposition to inflict disease or otherwise injure men yet in 
the flesh. Now, inasmuch as it was believed that, by means of 
the fetich, these evil spirits could be controlled and coerced to 
the will of the worshiper, fetichism, viewed in its relation to 
religious development, is pronounced by Lubbock “a decided 
step in advance.” Viewed in itself, “it is mere witchcraft.” 

Third. Zotemism, or Nature-worship. This our author no-- 
where clearly distinguishes from fetichism. In this stage of 
religious progress— 

The savage does not abandon his belief in fetichism, from which, in- 
deed, no race of men has yet entirely freed itself, but he superinduces on 
it a belief in beings of a higher and less material nature. In this stage 
every thing may be worshiped — trees, stones, rivers, mountains, the 
heavenly bodies, plants, and animals. 


Fourth. Shamanism. “ As Totemism overlies Fetichism, so 

does Shamanism overlie Totemism.” Here the gods are con- 
ceived of as far more “ powerful than men,” as “ of a different 
nature,” as residing far away, and as “accessible only to the 
Shamans,” who are “occasionally honored by the presence of 
the deities, or are allowed to visit the heavenly regions.” This 
in its turn is pronounced “a considerable advance” over thie 
preceding stage of religious thought. 
_ Fifth. Zdolatry, or Anthropomorphism. Here “the gods 
take still more completely the nature of men, being, however, 
more powerful. They are still amenable to persuasion; they 
are a part of nature, and not creators. They are represented 
by images or idols.” 

Sixth. To the sixth stage no name is given; but it is de- 
scribed as one in which “the deity is regarded as the author, 
not merely a part, of nature. He becomes for the first time a 
really supernatural being.” 

Seventh. In this last and highest stage, which he also leaves 
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unchristened, morality becomes “for the first time associated 
with religion,” * 

We will not stop to criticise in detail this extremely confused 
and ill-named classification, or the assumptions on which it rests. 
Its most characteristic feature is its postulation of universal 
primitive atheism as antedating every form of religious devel- 
opment in our race. So far as he rests this dogma, either upon 
the affirmed absence of all religious beliefs and usages among 
the lowest savages of to-day, or upon the principle that the re- 
ligious conceptions of a people are always in exact proportion 
to its degree of civilization, his refutation quickly began. The 
next year after the publication of his work, in a learned treatise 
on “Primitive Culture,’ E. B. Tylor challenged several of 
Lubbock’s authorities for the statement that non-religious tribes 
have been found, while in his new work on “The Human Spe- 
cies,” 1879, the learned and able Professor of Anthropology in 
the Paris Museum of Natural History, Quatrefages, went yet 
further, not only maintaining, with Tylor, that no atheistic 
tribe of savages has yet been discovered, but also expressly 
denying the proposition that elevation of religious conceptions 
invariably corresponds to the elevation of a people in the scale 
of general civilization or knowledge of the arts. The fact that 
these objections to the hypothesis of primitive atheism came, 
not from theologians, but from scientific men—from fellow- 
students in the fields of anthropology and ethnology—gave 
them, with many, all the greater weight. The careful reader, 
however, cannot fail to see that the only difference between 
Lubbock and some of his critics is merely one of name and not 
of thing—that the alleged primitive state which he calls athe- 
istic exactly corresponds to what Tylor and Darwin would de- 
scribe as the earliest form of animistic religion, and to what 
Herbert Spencer would call the first rudimentary beginnings 
of ghost and ancestor worship. Nor can we fail to see that the 
consistent Darwinian evolutionist must place the beginnings of 
human history so near the plane of the brute-life as to make it f 
almost certain that its first stage was truly non-theistic, if not, 
indeed, altogether non-religious. 

Precisely at this point notice should be taken of the elaborate : 
work of Otto Caspari, of Heidelberg, entitled “Die Urgeschichte 
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der Menschheit, mit Riicksicht auf die natiirliche Entwick- 
elung des friihesten Geisteslebens,” (“The Primitive History 
of Mankind, with Respect to the Natural Evolution of the 
Earliest Spiritual Life.”) This two-volumed treatise was issued 
at Leipsic in 1872, and reached a second edition in 1877. A 
very large portion of it is devoted to the exposition of the 
author’s view of the origin and natural evolution of religion in 
the early history of the race. This view is characterized by 
an originality and elaborated with an ingenuity which render 
the book as fascinating to the student as the most absorbing 
romance. The author is a pure and professed evolutionist, but 
instead of attempting to solve his problem with Lyell and 
Broca from the data of Paleontology, or with Darwin and 
Hickel from the data of Zoology, or with Huxley and Bastian 
from the data of Biology, or with Miller and Noiré from the 
data of Philology, or with Prichard and Peschel from the data 
of Ethnology, or with Tylor and Lubbock from the data of 
Culture-History, or with Waitz and Topinard from the data of 
General Anthropology, he approaches it and grapples with it 
as a problem for that higher and broader science to which all 
of the above are tributary—the science to which its German 
originators have given the name, Volker-psychologie, (Ethnic or 
Anthropie Psychology.) He cannot consider the problem 
solved until, beginning with the psychological facts of brute- 
life, we are able to represent to ourselves the successive steps 
and stages by which the originally animal mind slowly evolved 
all the spiritual and religious conceptions, emotions, habits, and 
ideals of the historic and actual human race. His own attempt 
to do this is not free from arbitrary assumptions or inconsist- 
encies, but, as a whole, it is a marvel of subtile analysis and 
constructive ability. In contrast with it the expositions of 
Hume and Lubbock appear as clumsy and grotesque as the 
early theories of geology, described in Goldsmith’s “ Book of 
Nature,” now look to the modern student. 

One of the oldest of the antisupernaturalist explanations of 
the origin of religion is that which ascribes it to the ignorant 
and superstitious fears of earliest men. 

‘Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,” 


wrote Petronius, and Lucretius’s fuller exposition of the same 
notion is familiar. No such explanation satisfies Caspari. He 
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cannot conceive how fear could ever become that compound of 
reverence and love which is of the essence of religion. Fear 
simply prompts the brute to shun, as far as may be, the object 
feared. Equally unsatisfactory is the notion that the heavenly 
bodies and the sublimer phenomena of nature inspired the awe 
and curious questionings out of which religion could have 
grown. The primitive man, like the anthropoid brute, took 
no notice of the remote and lofty. Nothing had interest for 
him save that which was perceived to be vitally related to him 
in the struggle for existence. The range of his conceptions 
and of his sympathies was limited to the objects which were 
his allies or his enemies in this perpetual battle. Religion, 
therefore, is not to be traced to any inworking of nature or of 
natural objects upon the human mind. It had a deeper and 
yet more obvious genesis in natural human relationships. The 
first and root-form of all piety was filial piety. The first object 
of truly religious regard was the parent. This reverential and 
affectionate regard of the consciously ignorant, weak, and de- 
pendent child for the indefinitely wise, strong, and helpful 
father or mother is essentially religious. At an extremely 
early date it must have become extended from the parent to 
the all-defending and all-regulating tribal chieftain, and to the 
aged and experienced counselors of the rude primeval commn- 
nities. The natural tendency of uncivilized men to gesture- 
language must have produced habitual forms of rendering 
homage—the germ of which we may observe in the homage 
paid by the bees to their queen—and thus parents, chieftains, 
and sages were the first objects of religious reverence and 
homage among men. As yet men had no conceptions of 
nature as a whole, no intellectual interest in stars or trees or 
animals, no mental provocation to worship any thing else than 
“the ethically exalted,” as it appeared in the narrow circle of 
the family and tribal life. There was no thought of an unseen 
world, no idea of souls, no proper conception even of death. 
The dead man was supposed to be simply asleep, or in a long 
swoon. Being self-evidently helpless for the present, like a 
sick member of the family. he called out natural pity and care. 
Food and drink were placed in readiness against his re-awaken- 
ing. If he had to be left behind, he was put in a cave to protect 
him against wild beasts, and his weapons were left for his use. 
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On the basis of this naive conception of things the rise of 
animal worship first becomes conceivable. The beast which 
has devoured a man, living or dead, is now as much man as 
beast. The man has not ceased to be, he has simply blended 
his life in that of the beast, and become a “ half-beast.” The 
ferocity of the new compound is easily mistaken for an angry 
wish on the part of the late man to take vengeance on his rela- 
tives or associates for not having more effectually protected 
him from the devouring animal. But if the man-beast is human 
enough to remeniber and avenge such real or supposed neglects 
on the part of his late friends, he must be human enough to 
recognize and appreciate any well-meant attempts to appease 
his anger and propitiate his favor. Hence a natural basis, not 
for universal animal worship, but for the worship of the more 
common carnivora, and these Caspari endeavors to show were 
the first that attained such distinction. 

Here, also, is found the origin of Cannibalism. A man has 
killed his foe. If he leaves him merely dead, he will some time 
come to life again as bad as ever. If haply a wild beast first 
come and devour him, he will then become a ferocious and 
malevolent “ man-beast ”—a worse enemy than ever. There is 
no way of making the victory final and secure, except by eating 
him up one’s self. Then the life and valor of the slain becomes 
the life and valor to the slayer. Even the eating of others than 
foes becomes in this way intelligible. As the Fan Negroes are 
said to eat—* with a certain tenderness ”—the corpses of their 
wives and children, so the primitive man, seeking the safest 
possible place for the body of his dead friend, may have thought 
it a far friendlier act to eat him up than to leave him to take 
his chances at the hand of worms under-ground, or beasts of 
prey above it. Between the two motives, the desire to appro- 
priate the vital forces of the foe and the wish to do the best 
possible thing for the unwakable friend, our author thinks that 
anthropophagy became in the first age of the world almost uni- 
versal, The very piety of the surviving for the dead contrib- 
uted to the dissemination of the revolting custom. 

Our limits will not permit an equally full account of the re- 
maining steps by which religion has become what it has been 
and is in the world. Suffice to say that possible millenniums 
from the beginning of human history toward the end of the 
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“Stone Age,” there occurred the greatest revolution in human 
thought and belief and life which the race has yet witnessed. 
This was brought about by the rise and adoption of the belief 
that trees and men and beasts—in fine, all natural objects—are 
possessed of invisible, impalpable, vital principles—souls. That 
which evoked and supported this strange, new notion was a dis- 
covery which, estimated by the breadth and profoundness of 
its influence, must be placed at the head of all others: the dis- 
covery, namely, of the art of kindling fire. This mysterious 
and novel power of evoking what seemed a bright and living 
being from the realm of the invisible, by means of the “ fire- 
drill,” half bewildered even the priestly caste, in whose hands 
the awful secret lay. Their attempts to use it led to Sha- 
manism and a sincere magic. By means of the observed vital 
heat of living things, and the coldness of the dead, the new 
‘element was quickly identified with the inner essence of life 
itself, and the new art the more commended to universal atten- 
tion by means of its beneficent applications in the hands of the 
Flamens or Fire-priests to the*purposes of heating. The same 
identification of heat and life soon associated phallus and fire- 
drill, and introduced the strange and apparently monstrous 
aberration of Phallic worship. Under these new ideas it was 
only natural that sun and star and lightning flash should 
come to have a new significance for man, and make their im- 
press on religion. Animal worship was profoundly modified 
in ways ingeniously set forth. The simple oblations of the 
earlier period give place to sacrifice to fire, and to the heaven- 
ly bodies. So strong is the desire to become transformed into 
white, flaming spirits, and to be joined to the supernal fellow- 
ship of such, that men bring themselves as offerings, and seek 
transfiguration in the holy altar flames. Hence human sacri- 
tices ; hence also incremation of the dead. In time, the idea of 
the soul takes on greater and greater definiteness ; so also the 
idea of the immaterial supersensual gods. The long-continued 
stimulation of the imagination renders myth-constructions pos- 
sible. Some of the great priesthoods of history invent hiero- 
glyphie and alphabetic writing, and in time there naturally 
follow sacred books, cosmogonies, codes of religious laws, etc., 
etc. The magic wand of the first fire-bringer has at last created 
a spiritual and unseen counterpart to the world which is seen. 
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In this enchanted world we live to-day, the lowest of us show- 
ing our faith by superstitious fetichism, the highest of us by 
attempts at a purely spiritual worship. That highest Christian 
conception, “ Ged is light, and in him is no darkness at all,” is 
simply the culmination of a mode of thinking which started 
ages ago with the spark which some savage prehistoric flint- 
chipper struck out of the flinty stone. 

The brevity of this sketch of Caspari’s theory renders it im- 
possible to do full justice to the skill and plausibility with 
which he has elaborated it. Still less have we time for that 
detailed review which would be needed were we to undertake 
a refutation of the scheme in part or whole. 

In striking opposition to the theory of Caspari stands that 
of Jules Baissac, elaborated in his “Origines de la Relig- 
ton.” * He too begins with primitive animality, and proposes to, 
trace the rise and natural evolution of religion from that far-off 
starting-point of the human race. But, instead of magnifying 
the initial influence of a pure domestic life in Caspari’s truly 
German method, Baissac—in a manner characteristically French, 
shall we say /—starts with a deification of mere maternity, con- 
ceived of .as self-originating and self-sufficing. This form of 
religion prevailed during the remote period anterior to the 
time when it was discovered that males had any participation 
in the procreation of the species. The religious symbols of 
that far-off age were les élévations et tumescences terrestres, 
naturelles ou artificielles, et les cavités sonterraines; les tumes- 
cences comme image du sein maternel en état de pregnation et 
les profondeurs et cavités comme ventre sacré de la divine 
mére. De Ja le eulte des ballons ou montagnes a croupe ar- 
rondie; de la le symbolisme des tumuli, des pyramides, des 
grottes, des puits, des labyrinthes, des dolmens. In this period 
all motherhood is divine, and all life and change in nature 
mentally represented as a spontaneous and exclusively female 
conceiving and bringing forth. 

In the second period, which is still anterior to the idea of 
marriage, and to the establishment of the idea of personal prop- 
erty or individual rights, the function of the male principle 
has been discovered; and now Nature, the divine mother, is 
conceived of as analogous to a woman of the period, a mother 


* Paris, 2 tomes, 1877. 
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fecundated only by male energy, but by male energy from any 
quarter. To use Baissac’s own terms, she is a prostituée divine 
ayant son symbole dans la Terre ouverte a tous les germes.* 

In the third period the two principles are brought into a re- 
lation of equality, and now the divine becomes hermaphrodite. 

In the fourth the male principle is given priority, the relig- 
ious symbols of maternity give place to the phallic symbols, 
the institutions of marriage and property arise, the power of 
atmospheric and celestial divinities begins to supersede that of 
earth-spirits. The fifth stage is marked by the entire predom- 
inance of these celestial divinities and the definite rejection of 
the ancient chthonian and subterranean powers. In the sixth 
comes the final separation of the Heaven and the Earth, the 
idea of creation and the idea of an almighty and transcendent 
Creator of all things. 

The manner in which the author elaborates this savory inter- 
pretation of the history and symbolism of religion, through two 
octavo volumes of 300 pages each, is as ingenious as it is dis- 
gusting. 

The best refutation of whatever is wrong in all these new 
evolutional conceptions of primordial religion will be found, 
not in a blind and indiscriminate polemic against them en masse, 
but in showing how every departure from the traditional con- 
ception involves the careful thinker in perplexing if not insolu- 
ble problems, and how easily all the real facts on which these 
proposed departures are based can be arrayed in support of the 
traditional conception. To this task we turn. 

First, then, according to Genesis, the earliest representatives 
of the human race begun their existence in Paradise unclad, 
unhoused, and possessed of none of the outward and visible 
signs of what is called civilization, Had Mr. Lubbock 
been permitted at the time to visit the spot, he would have 
seen—so far as Moses suggests—no printing-press, no power- 
loom, perhaps not even a “ fire-drill” or flint “arrow-head.” 
He would have seen no ged, no Miltonic guard of angels, no 
Eden gates, no temple nor altar. He would only have no- 
ticed, in the luxuriant tropical landscape, a wealth of graceful 
animal forms, rising in manifold gradations, and culminating 
in two fair human figures. He would doubtless have gone his 

* Page 131. 
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way and reported at the next meeting of the Anthropological 
Society the discovery of a new Otaheite, whose naked and art- 
less inhabitants were evidently at the bottom of the scale as 
respects “culture,” and in the sub-fetichistic, “ atheistic stage” 
as respects religion. So doing, he would have committed no 
greater blunder than many of his favorite reporters have made 
in describing such people as the Andaman Islanders.* 

According to the old conception, no less than according to 
the new, the arts were only gradually developed. Men were 
destitute of the art of metal-working and of all to which that 
was essential until the days of Tubal Cain. Musical instru- 
ments there were none, until invented by Jubal. Every thing 
in Sacred Scripture indicates the kind of social and industrial 
progress for which, in connection with the beginnings of human 
society, one would naturally look. 

So far,then,the believer in Sacred History has no occasion what- 
ever to disagree with the believer in Natural History. Hackel 
and Peschel and Caspari hold, with Moses, to the monogenesis of 
the race, and even place their imaginary “ Lemuria” just under 
the northern portion of the Indian Ocean, hard by one of the 
traditional seats of Eden. Their account of man’s migrations 
from that center, and of his primeval destitution of the arts, con- 
flict with no fact recorded in Holy Scripture. Neither party 
ean tell precisely how long the period antecedent to the rise of 
the first great historic civilizations of Asia, Egypt, and Greece 
lasted, and neither ean tell how long ago it terminated, so that 
even in their confessed ignorances both are in accord. 

But, secondly, the believer in Sacred History, Hebrew or 
Ethnic, cannot accept the eagerly advocated notion that the 
intellectual condition of the earliest men was not higher than 
that of the lowest savages of to-day. Ignorant of many things 
those earliest generations must have been, but it is equally cer- 
tain that they must have been above the line which separates 
stationary or retrograding peoples from progressive ones. They 
were men capable of investigating the powers and laws of 
nature, of originating arts absolutely new in the history of the 


* For the complete vindication of this statement, see Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
“ Early Law and Custom,” London, 1883, pp. 229-231; Quatrefages, “The Human 
Species,” N. Y., 1879, chap. xxxv; and especially Roskoff, “ Das Religionswesen 
der rohesten Naturvolker,” Leipsic, 1880. 
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world, and of making successive inventions which revolution- 
ized the social state. 

With this representation we should expect the Darwinian on 
sober second thought to agree. For it is a well-known fact 
that our lowest savages are dying out, while the men who peo- 
pled the world in accordance with the law of the survival of 
the fittest, at a period in the earth’s history when, in important 
respects, according to Darwin, the environment was less favor- 
able to the human struggle for existence than now-——must have 
been superior to these degenerating and vanishing tribes. And 
as all evolutionists, in enumerating the qualities which win in 
the struggle for existence, lay great stress upon superior intel- 
lectual endowments, it is only a natural inference that the native 
intelligence of the earliest men was at least superior to that of 
the lowest modern savage. Turning to the writers in question 
we find our antecedent expectations confirmed. Thus Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, in his “ Principles of Sociology,” expresses him- 
self as follows: 


There are sundry reasons for suspecting that existing men of the lowest 
types, forming social groups of the simplest kinds, do not exemplify men 
as they originally were. Probably most of them, if not all of them, had 
ancestors in higher states, and among their beliefs remain some which 
were evolved during those higher states. . . . There is inadequate war- 
rant for the notion that the lowest savagery has always been as low as it 
is now. . . . That supplanting of race by race, and thrusting into corners 
such inferior races as are not exterminated which is now going on so ac- 
tively, and which has been going on from the earliest recorded times, 
must have been ever going on. And the implication is that remnants of 
inferior races, taking refuge in inclement, barren, and otherwise unfit re- 
gions, have retrograded.* 


In like manner Darwin himself conceives of the first men 
as capable of rising in thought above the knowledge furnished 
by the senses, as able to represent to themselves the unseen and 
spiritual. And he expressly calls their mental faculties “ high,” 
saying: “ The same high mental faculties which first led men 
to believe in unseen spiritual agencies, then in fetichism, poly- 
theism, and ultimately in monotheism, would infallibly lead 
him, so long as his reasoning powers remained poorly developed, 
to various strange superstitions and customs.” + Thus Darwin 


* “Principles of Sociology,” pp. 106-109. 
+ “Descent of Man, vol. i, p. 66. 
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justly considers the character of the very aberrations of the 
human intellect in its infantile stage a striking proof of the 
loftiness of its powers. 

Lubbock ascribes to the earliest men a like ability to conceive 
of the supersensual, and to govern themselves largely by ideals. 
Though sometimes speaking of the primitive generations as ina 
state of “ utter barbarism,” or as having been “ no more advanced 
than the lowest savages of to-day,” this seems to occur only by 
inadvertence, for in the later editions of his already quoted work 
on “ The Origin of Civilization,” (page 483,) he expressly ad- 
mits and asserts that he does not regard cannibals as representa- 
tives of the first men.* On the same page he says: “It may 
be as well to state emphatically that all brutal customs are not, 
in my opinion, primeval. Iuman sacrifices, for instance, were, 
I think, certainly not so.” 

Caspari also affirms that the social state of the North Ameri- 
can Indians and of the Australians is not primitive, but a re- 
sult of degeneration. He says: “ We knowa succession of such 
tribes of which, in fact, only ausgeartete verkommene Banden 
und staatliche Splitter remain in existence, who, wild and sav- 
age, wander about in the primitive forests miserably to per- 
ish.”’ + 

Tylor takes the same general ground, maintaining that the 
best representatives of primitive men are not the lowest but 
“the higher” of the uncivilized races. This he says: 

In a study of the native myths of the world it is hardly practicable to 
start from the conceptions of the very lowest human tribes and to work 
upward from thence to fictions of higher growth; partly because our in- 
formation is meager as to the beliefs of these shy and seldom quite intel- 
ligible folk, and partly because the legends they possess have not reached 
that artistic and systematic shape which they attain to among races next 
higher in the scale. It, therefore, answers better to take as a foundation 
the mythology of the North American Indians, the South Sea Islanders, 





* Let us hope that it is by a like inadvertence merely that Professor Sayco 
speaks of “the savage tribes of the modern world, and the still more savage tribes 
among whom the languages of the earth took their start."—Jntroduction to the 
Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 31. Compare p. 269, where speaking of ) the 
mythopeeic man, whom he considers a considerable advance on the primitive 
savage, the professor says: ‘‘ He had not yet learned to distinguish between the 
lifeless and the living; ” “he had not yet realized that might existed which his. 
senses could not perceive.” 

+ Vol. i, p. 113. 
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and other high savage tribes who best represent in modern times the early 
mythological period of human history.* 


In chapter ii of the same work he presents the evidence 
that many of the very lowest tribes of the modern world have 
become what they are by degeneration. 

But, thirdly, if the best representatives of the first men must 
be sought, not among the lowest, but rather among the higher, of 
the uncivilized peoples, then surely we are justified in rejecting 
the notion of all those writers who, since the time of De Brosses 
and Comte, have maintained that primitive men personified and 
vitalized and fetichised all-natural objects about them. 

On this point the author of the “ Outlines of Cosmic Philos- 
ophy ” is less clear-sighted than his master. Boldly and ably 
as he criticises Comte in some other particulars, in this Mr. Fiske 
surrenders to him wholly. He says: “We may safely assert, 
with Comte, that the earliest attitude assumed by the mind in 
interpreting nature was a fetichistic attitude.” + Herbert Spen- 
cer, however, recognizing the fact that the lower mammals, 
birds, and even insects, are able to distinguish animate from in- 
animate objects, and that to deny this capacity to the first men 
would be to make them less and. lower than animals, commits 
himself unreservedly to the view in harmony with that of the 
biblical record. Quoting the stock examples of savages who, on 
first seeing a watch or a compass, imagined that it was alive, he 
shows the naturalness of the mistake, and very properly says : 


We must exclude these mistakes made in classing things which ad- 
vanced arts have made to simulate living things; since such things mis- 
lead the primitive man in ways unlike those in which he can be misled by 
the natural objects about him. Limiting ourselves to his conceptions of 
these natural objects, we cannot but conclude that his classification of 
them into animate and inanimate is substantially correct. Concluding 
this, we are obliged to diverge at the outset from certain interpretations 
currently given of his superstitions, The assumption, tacit or avowed, 
that the primitive man tends to ascribe life to things which are not living 
is clearly an untenable assumption. Consciousness of the difference be- 
tween the two, growing ever more definite as intelligence evolves, must 
be in him more definite than in all lower creatures. To suppose that 
without cause he begins to confound them, is to suppose the process of 
evolution inverted. t 





* “Primitive Culture,” vol. i, p. 321. + Vol. i, p. 178, et passim. 
t “Principles of Sociology,” pp. 143, 144. 
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This writer, therefore, whom Darwin in one passage calls 
“our great philosopher,” explicitly rejects the dogma of the 
primitiveness and universality of animism and fetichism among 
the earliest men. According to him animistic and fetichistiec 
beliefs were not “ primary beliefs,” they were errors into which 
“the primitive man was betrayed during his early attempts to 
understand the surrounding world.” “The primitive man no 
more tends to confound animate with inanimate than inferior 
creatures do.” (P. 146.) 

Caspari, too, as we have seen, denies to fetichism a primitive 
character. Ascribing its rise to the new ideas which the dis- 
covery of the art of fire-kindling produced, he makes the wor- 
ship of “the morally exalted,” (des sittlich Erhabenen,) repre- 
sented by the personal father, the tribal chieftain, and the de- 
ceased ancestor far older, possibly thousands of years older, 
than any worship of fetiches. With Lubbock there is no moral 
element in religion until it reaches its last and highest stage. 
With Caspari, on the contrary, religion is essentially moral in 
its first emergence, and has from the first moment of its ex- 
istence an actual and relatively worthy personal object. This 
is a prodigious scientific advance from the positions of Hume, 
Comte, Lubbock, and all their followers, and by postulating a 
high moral nature and moral life at the very beginnings of 
human history, it renders the biblical conception of those be- 
ginnings, not only conceivable, but even antecedently probable. 

Fourthly, the Bible and the sacred traditions of nearly all 
peoples represent monogamy as the first form of marriage, as- 
cribing all deviations from it to the ungoverned selfish passions 
of men. This view, Lubbock and the writers whom he has fol- 
lowed, M’Lennan and Morgan, emphatically reject. These the- 
orists claim that among the first men the late Oneida Com- 
munity system of “complex marriage,” or, as Lubbock calls it, 
“ communal marriage,” universally obtained. The appropriate- 
ness of the term marriage is very far from clear. The first 
communities were mere herds, in which all the women were 
“wives” to all the men. In M’Lennan’s opinion “the next 
stage was that form of polyandry in which brothers had their 
wives in common; afterward came that of the levirate, that 
is, the system under which, when an elder brother died, his 
second brother married the widow, and so on with the others 
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in succession. Thence he considered that some tribes branclied 
off into endogamy, others into exogamy; that is to say, some 
forbade marriage out of, others within, the tribe. If either of 
these two systems was older than the other, he considers that 
exogamy must have been the more ancient. Exogamy was 
based on infanticide, and led to the practice of marriage by 
capture. Lubbock, on the contrary, believes that the commun- 
al marriage, which he assumes to have been the primitive form, 
“was gradually superseded by individual marriage founded 

rapture, and that this led, firstly, to exogamy, and then to 
female infanticide, thus reversing Mr. M’Lennan’s order of 
sequence. Endogamy and regulated polyandry, though fre- 
quent,” he says, “I regard as exceptional, and as not entering 
into the normal progress of development. »* Still different is 
the theory of Bachofen, set forth in his work entitled “ Das 
Mutterrecht.” Assuming sexual promiscuity as the primordial 
state, he considers that under this system the women—instead 
of being rendered more and more debauched and corrupted by 
the practice, as we might suppose—became, on the contrary, in 
process of time so refined, that after a season they felt shocked 
and scandalized by the beastly state of things, revolted against 
it, and established a system of marriage with female supremacy, 
the husband being subject to the wife, property and descent 
being required to follow the female line, and women enjoying 
the principal share of political power. 

Gradually, however, the more spiritual ideas associated with 
fatherhood prevailed over the more material ideas associated 
with motherhood. The father came to be considered the real 
author of life to the offspring, the mother a mere nurse, prop- 
erty and descent were traced in the male line, sun-worship 
superseded moon worship, men absorbed all political power— 
in a word, as primitive “ Hetairismus” was followed by the 
“ Mother-law” system, so this now gave way to the modern 
social state. 

The chief evolutionist authorities disagreeing so widely on 
this point, it is surely proper to look further. So doing, we 
find a number of at least equally respectable, scientific, and 
speculative representatives of the evolutional school, who ex- 
pressly question, if they do not openly reject, the dogma of 


* “Origin of Civilization,” pp. 94, 95. 
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universal sexual promiscuity as the primeval social state. Thus 
Herbert Spencer argues through many pages of his “ Principles 
of Sociology ” against M’Lennan, claiming that monogamy must 
be conceived of as going back to the beginning. However 
unsettled social and sexual relations then were, “ promiscuity,” , 
he affirms, “was checked by the establishment of individual 
connections prompted by men’s likings, and maintained against 
other men by force.” (P. 665.) Again he says: “The im- 
pulses which lead primitive men to monopolize other objects 
of value must lead them to monopolize women.” (P. 664.) 
And again: “ Monogamy dates back as far as any other marital 
relation.” (P. 698.) Darwin takes substantially the same view, 
positively discrediting the alleged sexual promiscuity of the 
earliest communities.* 

In like manner another of the latest of English writers on 
this subject, James A. Farrer, in his book entitled “ Primitive 
Manners and Customs,” + emphatically rejects the notion that a 
brutal and forcible bride-capturing was ever universal, and de- 
nies that the eustoms relied upon by M’Lennan and others to 
prove its prevalence are to be viewed as a survival of such a 
custom. As to the absolutely first form of marriage he does 
not express an opinion, but the theory of primitive monogamy 
would better agree with his general representation than any 
other. The same may be said of Caspari, who, though he does 
not expressly postulate the priority of monogamy, yet ascribes 
to filial piety a réle in the first origination of religion which 
seems to necessitate such a postulate.t So Mr. John Fiske’s 
suggestion, that the transition from the anthropoid animals to 
truly human beings was probably effected by the prolongation 
of infaney and of parental care incident to the slower evolution 
of a highly complex organism, and, by the family life thus ne- 
cessitated and brought about, is more harmonious with the 
doctrine of primitive monogamy than with any other. It 
would not be surprising, therefore, if this class of considera- 
tions, which we meet again in Noiré’s theory of the origin of 
language, should gradually lead to such a reconstruction of 
Darwinian sociology as will postulate monogamy as the one and 
only form of sexual relation by virtue of which man could have 


* “ Descent of Man,” vol. ii, pp. 362-367. ¢ London, 1879. 
t See vol. i, pp. 322, 358, 367. 
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arisen out of the lower and preceding animal orders. Mr. 
Spencer calls Mr. Fiske’s suggestion “an important” one, and 
he explains it ina note appended to a significant declaration 
respecting the biological and sociological value of monog- 
amy. (P. 630.) Elsewhere, after stating that “Irregular re- 
lations of the sexes are at variance with the welfare of the 
society, of the young and of the adults,” and after ascribing 
the gradual dying out of the Andamanese to their promiscuity 
of sexual relation,* he says: “ We may infer that the progeny 
of such unions (as had a degree of exclusiveness and durability) 
were more likely to be reared and more likely to be vigorous.” 
(P. 669.) Again, a page or two later, he uses this language : 
“ As under ordinary conditions the rearing of more numerous 
and stronger offspring must have been favored by more regular 
sexual relations, there must on the average have been a tendency 
for those societies most characterized by promiscuity to disap- 
pear before those less characterized by it.” (P. 671.) But 
Spencer himself must grant that in the earliest ages, upon the 
whole, the race multiplied and spread from generation to gen- 
eration, so that-we must at least conclude from his own declara- 
tion that the approximately monogamous societies and unions 
were more numerous than the approximately promiscuous ones. 

Fifthly, the Bible represents the earliest men as capable of 
entertaining the conception of a supreme Divine Being, the 
Maker of the heavens and earth, the Creator and rightful Lord 
of men. It represents them as capable of realizing the moral ob- 
ligation of obedience to the Creator, and as possessed of freedom 
to obey or torefuse. It gives us to understand that as a matter 
of fact a few, then as now, were faithful to their light and to 
their convictions of duty, while the greater part lived in con- 
scious violation of the promptings of their own consciences. 
As a natpral consequence immoralities multiplied; these de- 
moralized and brutalized those who practiced them. Then 
demoralized and brutalized parents were followed by children 
less well instructed and less well endowed than they themselves 
had been, and so despite exceptional men and exceptional 


* Mr. E. H. Man’s recent paper on the Andaman Islanders (“The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute,” vol. xii, i, 69, and ii, 13) denies the alleged sexual 
promiscuity, and illustrates the worthlessness of much of the evidence oa which 
popular ethnographers rely 
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families who were more faithful to conscience, the general 
demoralization went on. The song of Lamech (Gen. iv, 23, 24) 
is the song of a true savage, though of one who has known the 
law of right and duty. One can hardly read it without imagin- 
ing it first sung in a kind of domestic war-dance in the hut of 
its polygamous author. He glories in his homicides, and evi- 
dently belongs to those whv with savage lust and brutality 
“took them wives of all which they chose.” He was a repre- 
sentative of his Cainite kindred. By the mass of these, and 
those who intermarried with them, the Father and Lord of all 
creatures was ignored and gradually misconceived and, at last, 
superseded by creations of man’s own disordered mind and 
heart, until the pure primitive religion of the righteous patri- 
archs became a false worship as irrational and immoral as the 
mass of those who gave themselves to its loathsome and cruel 
practices. With some populations this abnormal and immoral 
evolution proceeded to thoroughly unnatural and self-destructive 
results, such as religious prostitution, sodomy, human sacrifices, 
cannibalism, ete. On the other hand, then as now, fidelity to 
truth and goodness led its possessor to larger knowledge and 
to higher spiritual experiences. Then, as ever, the principle 
held good, “To him that hath shall be given.” Hence along- 
side and within and above the historic evolution of a large 
portion of the race from evil to evil, there was another evolu- 
tion of a smaller but more vital portion from good to good. 
If Satan’s kingdom steadily unfolded, so did also the kingdom 
of God. And while the one was in the direction of spiritual 
and physical degeneration and death, the other was in the 
direction of life and ultimate spiritual ascendency. Both of 
these partial or special evolutions were within and part of the 
universal evolution of the race under its pre-established nature 
and conditions, one of which fundamental conditions is its im- 
manency in the Divine. Such is the picture presented us by 
all the monotheistic religions of the world, and it is substan- 
tially confirmed by most of the ancient traditions of the human 


race. 

Now in all this there is nothing inconsistent with any well- 
established facts or principles of science. Some authorities 
which Lubbock himself quotes prove, not only that uncivilized 
tribes are capable of entertaining the theistic conception of the 
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world, bué also that not a few of them when first found actually 
possessed remarkably migh and pure conceptions of the Su- 
preme Spirit and of man’s relation to him. Thus he cites Liv- 
ingstone as saying that “The uncontaminated African believes 
that the Great Spirit lives above the stars.” In trying to 
prove the absence of prayer among certain savages, he admits 
witnesses who show that the Esquimos, the North American 
Indians, and the Caribs believed in the existence of a Supreme 
Spirit, the “Master of Life.” He even quotes the following 
objection to prayer made by Tomochichi, the chief of the 
Yamacraws, to General Oglethorpe, to wit: ‘* That the asking of 
any particular blessing looked to him like directing God; and 
if so, that it must be a very wicked thing. That for his part 
he thought every thing that happened in the world was as it 
should be; that God of himself would do for every one what 
was consistent with the good of the whole, and that our duty 
to him was to be content with whatever happened in general, 
and thankful for all the good that happened in particular.” 
What civilized religionist, what purest monotheist, ever appre- 
hended or expreased this theological problem more clearly than 
this Indian chief? Lubbock quotes another author as saying 
that the Caribs considered the Great Spirit as endowed with so 
great goodness that he does not take revenge even on his 
enemies.* 

So Mr. Tylor allows not only that most barbarians are able 
to conceive of a Creator, but also that they actually believe in 
one. Le says: 

‘Races of North and South America, of Africa, of Polynesia, recognizing 
a number of great deities, are usually and reasonably considered polythe- 
ists, yet their acknowledgment of a Supreme Creator would entitle them 
at the same time to the name of monotheists,” if belief in a Supreme 
Deity, held to be the creator of the world and chief of the spiritual hier- 
archy, were the sufficient criterion of monotheism. ‘‘ High above the 
doctrine of souls, of divine manes, of local nature-spirits, of the great 
deities of class and element, there are to be discerned in savage theology, 
shadowings quaint or majestic of the conception of a Supreme Deity.” t 


He illustrates the prevalence of this conception by facts re- 
lated of barbarous peoples in almost every quarter of the globe. 
Speaking of the remarkable clearness of this idea and belief 


* “Origin of Civilization,” pp. 374, 375. 
+ “ Primitive Culture,” vol. ii, p. 332. 
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among the New Zealanders, the Hawaiians, the Tongans, Sa- 
moans and other representatives of the Polynesian race, he 
Says: 

Students of the science of religion who hold polytheism to be but the 
misdevelopment of a primal idea of divine unity, which in spite of cor- 
ruption continues to pervade it, might well choose this South Sea Island 
divinity as their aptest illustration from the savage world. 


He quotes Moerenhout as saying: 

Taaroa is their supreme or, rather, only God ; for all the others, as in 
other known polytheisms, seem scarcely more than sensible figures and 
images of the infinite attributes united in his divine person. 


He adds the following sublime native description of this 
supreme God, (p. 345 :) 


He was; Taaroa was his name; he abode in the void. No earth, no 
sky, nomen. Taaroa calls, but naught answers; and alone existing he 
became the universe. 


Though an outspoken opponent of the theory that polytheism 
arose from moral and spiritual degeneration, his own facts are 
so strong that, for the explanation of some of them, he is con- 
strained to resort to it. Speaking of the “ conceptions of the 
Supreme Deity in the savage and barbaric world,” he says, 
“The degeneration theory may claim such beliefs as mutilated 
and perverted remnants of higher religions, in some instances, 
no doubt, with justice.” 

That a religion originally good and pure may degenerate and 
become corrupt is conceded even by Lubbock. At the close of 
his sketch of “the lowest intellectual stages through which 
religion has passed,” he uses this significant language : 

I have stopped short sooner perhaps than I should otherwise have done, 
because the worship of personified principles, such as Fear, Love, Hope, 
etc., could not have been treated apart from that of the Phallus, or Lin- 
gam, with which it was so intimately associated in Greece, India, Mexico, 
and elsewhere; and which, though at first modest and pure—as all re- 
ligions are in their origin—led to such abominable practices, that it is one 





of the most painful chapters in human history.* 

Reading this the disciple of history simply asks: If men could 
so corrupt the originally modest and pure worship of Aphro- 
dite, why not also the originally pure worship of Jehovah ? 


* “Origin of Civilization,” p. 350. 
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Summing up, then, we see: 1. That, in rejecting the his- 
torical conception of the primeval religious belief of mankind, 
Hume took up a position which none of his own successors 
consider as at all tenable. 

2. The further these successors have carried their revolt 
against history, the more have they become involved in contra- 
diction with each other. 

3. The more consistently and radically the dogma of primitive 
savagery has been carried out, the more inevitably has it landed 
its advocates in the doctrine of primitive bestiality. 

4. In their eagerness to destroy the possibility or credibility 
of primeval monotheism, these more consistent and radical 
theorists have inadvertently gone so far as to render a self- 
consistent evolutional biology or sociology impossible. 

5. In consequence hereof the more clear-sighted of the repre- 
sentatives of Darwinism are just now deftly re-approaching the 
long-scouted historic conception—by representing the first men 
as superior to the modern savage in intellectual endowment, by 
calling their powers high, by considering their judgments of 
natural objects substantially correct, by admitting their knowl- 
edge of the true and normal form of the family, by conceding 
to them a truly human appreciation of ethical excellences and 
obligations, by allowing to them a capacity to conceive of an 
almighty Supreme Spirit, the Author and rightful Governor 
of the world, and by recognizing that nearly all religions pre- 
sent clear traces of corruption. So far as principles are con- 
cerned these representations surrender their whole case. With 
these data Adamic revelation becomes quite as possible, and 
qnite as credible, as Abrahamic, or Mosaic, or Christian Revela- 
tion. 

This unclad Adam of the garden was no more incapacitated 
for the knowledge of his Father than was that naked second 
Adam for whose advent Mary provided the swaddling clothes. 
If the former seems too undeveloped to be an organ of divine 
revelation, the latter, the highest of all these organs, the abso 
lute Revelator, began quite as low. If nomad Arabs of to-day 
can see in storm and stars sublime manifestations of one al- 
mighty personal power, why could not the nomadie Abel as 
well? If the Gospel messenger of to-day can cause the rudest 
Fijian to know God and to experience a sense of divine for- 
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giveness and favor, why may not God’s earliest preachers of 
righteousness have produced a like effect on sincere souls even 
before the discovery of the art of metal-working? Only let 
once the anthropological and sociological postulates demanded 
even by Herbert Spencer be granted, and the ancient historic 
conception of primitive monotheism becomes both possible and 
eminently reasonable. As an escape from the conflicting and 
mutually destructive theories of the evolutional school in its dif- 
ferent departments, it presents, on merely speculative grounds, 
a positive attractiveness. Its full array of evidences, however, 
is simply co-extensive and identical with the evidences for the 
reality of Historic Revelation as a whole. Every thing which 
goes to show that God has intelligibly revealed himself to men 
at all, bears more or less directly upon the credibility of a 
revelation “in the beginning.” 





Art. II.—OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


An Index to Periodical Literature. By Wit.1am Freperick Poor, LL.D., with 
the assistance of Wittiam I. Fiercuer. Royal 8vo. Third Edition. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1882. 

In no department of our modern literature do we find a larger 

or more vigorous and healthy growth than in that of the 

periodical. To measure its full magnitude we must recognize 
the fundamental difference between the serial and the fin- 
ished volume. In a work which reappears at regular intervals, 
whether it be by the day or the year, the purpose is all the 
same—to speak again, and still again, and to keep on speak- 
ing, with a view to the new demands that come with each 
oscillation of the pendulum. But with the formal book the 
purpose is very different. The writer proposes to begin, and 
continue, and have done with, his undertaking, and then let it 
go out on its mission to the world. He may improve his work 
and prepare new editions, but it always contains an element of 
finality as a store-house of his thoughts. The periodical is the 
mouth-piece of confession, party, class, and tendency. It takes 
note of the passing currents, and expects immediate results 
from its work. It is the lance which the knight proposes to 
use in rapid gallop, not the heavy arms which must stand him 
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in good stead for an all-day encounter. The accumulation of 
this periodical matter is simply immense. The beginning is to 
be found in martial and thoughtful Venice, where, in 1531, 
the first modern periodical appeared as “ La Gazetta,” a name 
taken from the little local coin, which was the price of the 
fugitive sheet. The idea spread rapidly into other European 
countries, and now, after the lapse of three centuries and a 
half, we have a world of periodical literature, whose influence 
in shaping and quickening thought is beyond all computation. 

The undertaking of Dr. Poole contemplated the classification 
of only the firmer and broader serials, the magazine proper, 
and not at all the mere newspaper. The growth of his idea 
touches upon the romance. While a student in Harvard, in 
1848, and handling the books of the university library in his 
spare hours, he prepared his “ Index to Subjects treated in Re- 
views and other Periodicals,” a good pamphlet of one hundred 
and fifty-four pages. It awakened a taste, but did far more in 
revealing a need. Later, in 1853, his thin brochure grew into 
the “Index to Periodical Literature,” an octavo of over five 
hundred pages. The edition was limited, and was soon out of 
print. As early as 1864 the writer had no little difficulty in 
purchasing a copy, which he did, finally, when spending a day 
in the Boston Public Library, of the author himself, who was 
the librarian. For twenty years the book has been entirely 
out of the market. “Now comes the new edition, the latest 
Index, an immense royal octavo of one thousand four hun 
dred and sixty-eight pages, in attractive print and double 
eolumns. Its place in literature is, and must remain, alone. 
The infant has at last become a man. The Preface, which 
could with great propriety have been called the Introduc- 
tion, recounts the story of the bibliographer’s intense mania, 
of librarians in the Old and New World coming to his relief, 
and of his happy solution of the difficulties of his system 
of classification, and of the fulfillment of his dream in the 
present magnificent work. Every American may well con- 
gratulate himself upon the achievement. The periodical 
world is no longer a hopeless labyrinth, but an easy road in 
the broad noonday. One can easily find what has been written, 
in calm or passion, on any topic and in any magazine, by the 
mere turning of the leaves. 
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We can best measure the value of Dr. Poole’s labors by 
taking a broad view of this field, which he has been the first to 
enter as both student and analyst. The rapid growth of the 
European periodical, from its humble origin beside a Venetian 
canal in the former half of the sixteenth century, to its present 
immense proportions, is a fair index of the activity of thought 
created by the Reformation. Our serial literature sprang into 
being simultaneously with Protestantism, the mother of both 
books and modern republics. Venice was at this very time in 
the throes of the religious revolution. The works of Luther 
and his coadjutors were not only circulated, but even printed, 
along the Grand Canal. Some little skill was needful to escape 
papal interdiction. For example, the “ Loci Theologici” of 
Melanchthon—the Greek term into which he translated his 
name, after the usage of scholars, from his German name of 
Schwarzerd, or Black Earth—was translated into Italian, and 
published under the almost undistinguishable, but accurately 
Italianized, name of “TI Principii della Theologia di Ippofilo de 
Terra Nigra.” The war between the German Empire and Italy 
broke out in 1526, and in 1527 the imperial army sacked Rome 
itself, and for a long time occupied Naples. ; 

With this army there was a large number of Protestants. 
They carried the reform south of the Alps, and the conta- 
gion spread into the Italian peoples.* We have positive 
proof that Melanchthon corresponded with the Venetian re- 
formers in 1529, and that Modena was a Lutheran city.+ In 
England we find the same singular coincidence between the 
beginning of periodical literature and the bitter conflict be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism. The fitting out of the 
Spanish Armada was regarded as an attack at once upon Brit- 
ish liberty and the Protestant cause. At the very time when 
the Armada was tossing in the English Channel, in 1588, and 
the hopes of Rome were bright with the prospect of humiliated 
British reformers, the first periodical in the British islands saw 
the light. This was eighteen years after Pius V. excommuni- 
eated Elizabeth, one year after the execution of Mary Stuart, 
and just at the hour when papal anger was supreme at the firm 


* Sarpi: Dans l’Italie méme plusieurs personnes jodterent la nouvelle Réforme, 
Hist. du Concile de Trente, traduit par Caerager, vol. i, p. 85. 
¢ Citta Lutherana. Quirini, in Pref. to Poli Epistt. Tom. iii, p. 84. 
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Protestantism of Elizabeth and her ministry. The first Ger- 
man periodical was issued in Nuremberg. There is a number 
of it in the British Museum. Its title is “ Newe Zeitung aus 
Hispanien und Italien.” It is in black letter, and bears date of 
1534. The description of this rare treasure is thus furnished 
by the catalogue : 


A gazette of excessive rarity, which appears to have been 
printed at Nuremberg. It contains the first news of the discov- 
ery of Peru, and has remained unknown to all the bibliographers 
we have been able to consult. In it is announced that the gov- 
ernor of Panumya, (Panama,) in the Indies, has written to his 
Majesty (the Emperor Charles V.) that a ‘ship had arrived from 
Peru with a letter from the Regent, Francisco Piscario, (Pizarro,) 
stating that he had disembarked and seized the country; that, 
with two hundred Spaniards, infantry and cavalry, he had. em- 
barked; that he had arrived at the lands of a gr eat lord named 
Cassiko, who had refused peace, and attacked him ; that the 
Spaniards had been victorious, and had seized five thousand cas- 
tillions, pieces of gold, and twenty thousand marks of silver ; 
and that they had drawn two millions in gold from the said 
Cassiko. 

This is by nine months the earliest document known authen- 
ticating the conquest of Peru. The next publication we have 
was also in German, and printed in Cologne, by J. Bureich, 
entitled “Certain tidings of what has taken place in the 
month of September last past of this current year, 1596, 
Spain, Portugal, and France.” In 1590 a semi-annual wn a 
tion was commenced in Germany. The following is the title 
of one of the numbers: “ A True Description of ail principal 
and noteworthy Histories which have taken place in Upper and 
Lower Germany, also in France, Italy, England, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Poland, Sweden, Transylvania, Wallachia, Mol- 
‘davia, Turkey, ete., between the last past Frankfort Lent-Fair 
and the present Autumn Fair of this year, 1595, gathered and 
drawn up from day to day, partly from personal knowledge, 
partly from credible writings, by Jacobus Francus.” The true 
name of the author was Conrad Lauterbach ; he was born in 
Thuringia in 1534, and died in Frankfort in 1597. 

The Ameriean periodical was born of the strife of the colonist 
with the rude forces of his new life and the ruder despotism 
of Whitehall. What had he to say, at his distance, from the 
happenings of the Old World? But it mattered little to him 
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what the Old World was doing and thinking. Tle had set up 
housekeeping for himself. The thought of independence 
really dawned on the colonial mind as early as the close of the 
seventeenth century. Our first American newspaper appeared 
in Boston in 1690. Its life was short, only one number ap- 
pearing. It contained such an attack on the home govern- 
ment, on the ground of oppression, that the authorities cut its 
throat immediately, as “it came out contrary to law, and con- 
tained reflections of a very high nature.” Only one copy 
of this remarkable production is supposed to be in existence. 
It is in the State Paper Office in London, and is a small 
sheet of four quarto pages, one of them being blank. On 
Monday, April 24, 1704, the “ Boston News-Letter” ap- 
peared, on a half sheet of paper doubled into two leaves, hav- 
ing two columns on a page, and the entire paper one foot long 
and eight inches broad. I+s imprint was, ‘“ Boston. Printed 
by B. Green, sold by Nicholas Boone at his shop near the 
Old Meeting House.” From the opening address in it, it 
would be safe to infer that it was the property of John Camp- 
bell. It runs thus: 

This “ News-Letter” is to be considered weekly, and all per- 
sons who have any houses, lands, tenements, farms, ships, vessels, 
goods, wares, or merchandises, ete., to be sold or let; or servants 
run away, |in Boston, mind,]| or goods stole or lost, may have the 
same advertised at a reasonable rate, from twelve pence to five 
shillings, and not to exceed: who may agree with John Campbell, 
Postmaster of Boston. All persons in town or country may have 
said “ News-Letter” every week, yearly, upon reasonable terms, 
agreeing with John Campbell, Postmaster, for the same. 

We must suppose that Mr. Campbell was successful in his 
enterprise, for, after a while, we find him enlarging and im- 
proving his paper, and invoking the good public to lend their 
generous aid. In his second appeal he said: 

At the persuasion of several gentlemen, merchants and others, 
both in this and the neighboring provinces, who are sensible of 
the want of this public letter of intelligence for both foreign and 
domestic occurrences, the undertaker has once more attempted to 
promote the same, in hopes that all persons who love a public 
good will one way or other, will put to their helping hand to pro- 
mote and support it, that the same may not only be carried on a 
fourth year, but also continued for the future. And all persons in 
town or country, who have a mind to encourage the same may 
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have the said letter of intelligence every week by the year upon 
reasonable terms, by agreeing with John Campbell, Postmaster 
of Boston. 

But, lest that might not be enough, the publisher adds: 

Tis taken for granted that all such who had this letter of intel- 
ligence last year, and have not forbid the same, will be still willing 
to take it at the price which others give. If any are of a contrary 
mind let them signify it, and we shall forbear sending it to them. 
The undertaker has also been advised to carry on the occurrences 
where they were left off, and it is hoped that fourteen days will 
retrieve the same. 

The “ News-Letter” was a success, and only went down 
amid the convulsions of 1776. The journal that exerted the 
most marked influence during the Revolutionary War was the 
“Gazette,” of Boston. It was established in April, 1755, and 
was the main organ of the patriots. It was published by Edes 
& Gill, and, at first, was issued in the form of a crown half 
sheet, in two pages folio; but about 1760 it was enlarged and 
printed on a-demy sheet. Its office of publication became the 
habitual resort of the most distinguished political writers on 
the American side, among them James Otis, John Hancock, 
Joseph Warren, Thomas Cushing, Josiah Quincy, Jun., and 
the two Adamses, John and Samuel. This paper was a pest 
to the government. Every measure was examined and criti- 
cised in its columns by these able politicians with freedom and 
severity, and with a prodigious effect on the popular mind. 
It was in this journal that John Adams wrote, under the signa- 
ture of “ Novanglus,” his celebrated series of papers in defense 
of the colonial cause, the first of which appeared in January, 
1775. They were continued every week until April 19 of the 
same year, when the outbreak of hostilities at Lexington and 
Concord rendered further argument needless. Much as we 
must thank our grandsires for their restless swords, let us not 
forget that it was their pens that first drew their swords from 
the seabbard. 

While patriotic impulses had much to do with the growth of 
American: periodical literature, we must not forget that the 
theological and religious mind was active in the same direction. 
So far as we can determine, the great revival at the middle of 
the eighteenth century produced the first religious magazine 
published in this country. An odd hour in an obscure book- 
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stall brought into our possession a copy of a portion of this first 
American religious magazine, “ The Christian History.” It 
consists of weekly duodecimo numbers, of four leaves each, 
and bears the following title-page: “The Christian History, 
containing Accounts of the Revival and Propagation of Relig- 
ion in Great Britain, America, ete., for the Year 1744. Boston, 
N. E. Printed by S. Kneeland and T. Green, for T. Prince, 
Jun., 1745.” 

This is the second and concluding volume. The first we 
have never been so fortunate as to see, except such extracts as 
are published in Gillies’s “ Historical Collections.” * The serial 
closes with the following notice, which we introduce as a spec- 
imen of the business-like method with which even a religious 
publishing enterprise was conducted in those cruder days: 


Thus, according to the design of this paper, and from the best 
and most authentic materials we could obtain, we have given the 
reader a specimen of that wondrous work of God which has been 
in the midst of these years revived in many parts of Great Britain 
and America: and as the present paper concludes the yexr, and 
therewith the “Christian History,” and there are some remark- 
able narratives yet unprinted, and others daily expected ; it is 
proposed to publish them in entire pieces of about three sheets 
once a quarter, at twelve pence new tenor; and those who would 
encourage their publication are desired to send their names to 
Kneeland & Green, in Queen Street. The title-page and index to 
this volume will be spe -edily sent to the subscribers, when it is 
expected they will send in their dues. 


After the declaration of peace the increase in American 
journalism was beyond all precedent. The freedom of the 
press having been guaranteed by the Constitution, newspapers 
multiplied, and continued to wield a supremacy over the public 
mind that has never yet decreased. Sometimes it is alarming; 
but, alarming or not, as the case may be, the fact is too wel! 
known to question for a moment. By the year 1810 the 
number of journals was 359, of which 27 were dailies, and the 
total annual issue was 22,321,000 copies. By 1850 the number 
of oe amounted to 2,800, with an annual circulation 
of 426,409,978 copies, or an average of nearly 22 copies to each 
person in our population, and of twelve journals to every 
100,000 inhabitants. The number of daily newspapers, in 


* Edited by H. Bonar, and published in Kelso, 1845. 
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1850, was 254, with an average circulation of 3,200 copies 
each. The number of newspapers and periodicals now pub- 
lished in the United States and Territories is as follows: dai- 
lies, 999 ; tri-weeklies, 49 ; semi-weeklies, 115; weeklies, 8,392; 
bi-weeklies, 46; semi-monthlies, 172; monthlies, 1,028; bi- 
monthlies, 12; quarterlies, 59—making a total of 10,872.* 

We now come to the consideration of the utilization of our 
periodical literature for further literary purposes. For nothing 
good in literature ought to be considered a finality. Some- 
times the magazine has been started somewhat flippantly, and 
you have not much respect for the editors, but the magazine 
itself may become a power. Take “ Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
zine” as an illustration of the rollicking mood in which a 
periodical may be brought into life. A few young men, 
bright and sparkling Cantabs all of them—Praed, Macaulay, 
and Derwent and Henry Nelson Coleridge—resolved on start- 
ing aserial. They put out their proposition with that delicious 
bravery which marks the young man’s trustfulness in the pub- 
lic before he gets to know it well: 

Some of us have no occupation. 

Some of us have no money. 

Some of us are desperately in love. 

Some of us are desperately in debt. 

Many of us are very clever, and wish to convince the public 
of the fact. 

Some of us have never written a line. 

Some of us have written a great many, and wish to write more. 

For all these reasons we intend to write a book. 


The public had not much reason to expect mature matter 
after such a frank deliverance of motives, and yet, while this 
magazine has never figured extensively in the annals of period- 
ical literature, no one can calculate the extent to which the ed- 
itors and contributors gained that familiarity with the public, 
and with their own literary ability, which made them the writ- 
ers into which they matured. Tere lies one of the principal 
advantages of the periodical. The young aspirant for literary 
achievement has never attempted a book. It is too great a 
thought as yet. He is cramped, mayhap, for bread. At any 
rate, the burden of giving his inspirations to the public is full 
upon him. He is willing to do any thing by which to gain 

* Rowell, ‘ American Newspaper Directory,” for 1883, p. 6. 
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the eye and car of the million. So he writes an article fora 
magazine. Ile is admitted into the literary fraternity. Then 
come more confidence, more fresh thoughts, and finally the 
volume and volumes. We have just overhauled some num- 
bers of the old short-lived “ United States Literary Gazette,” 
and there we find, away back in the twenties, some of our 
own Bryant’s earliest and best poems, signed simply “ B.” 
Who can tell how much encouragement he derived from these 
first appearings of his poetic creations? The entire periodical 
was certainly worth all it cost, if for no other service than fur- 
nishing that one youth a stepping-stone to his now secure place 
in the pantheon of American minstrels. There is hardly any 
American poet, and many of the Victorian poets belong to the 
same category, who has not gained immensely from the advan- 
tages which were offered in the weekly and the monthly. It 
is not at all unlikely that most of the rare qualities which 
Macaulay developed as a historian found their germs in the 
care with which he found it necessary to prepare those fas- 
cinating articles in the “ Edinburgh Review.” Our own de- 
nominational literature abounds in illustrations of the same 
service. One has only to look into the back numbers of this 
Review to find abundant evidence of the single article as fore- 
shadowing the later author of the formal volume. 

The utility of the already existing treasures of periodical lit- 
erature can be seen in the fact that many of the topics treated 
are of toospecial and minute a character to be cast into a volume. 
The whole magazine is replete with examples of this unique serv- 
ice to the general department of letters. As a specimen of the 
value of the one article which could never have been amplified 
into a volume, we may mention that choice bit of bibliograph- 
ical information which Dr. M’Clintock furnished for this Re- 
view, in the year 1867, on the Abbé Migne’s Roman Catholic 
Publishing House, a building oceupying a good part of a block, 
under whose one roof the work of editing and printing the 
entire list of Greek and Latin Fathers is conducted. Poole’s 
Index contains, on almost every page, monographs which, un- 
der any supposition, could not have seen the light had not the 
periodical been the vehicle for their presentation to the public. 
Where could we go for a satisfactory description of the Elgin 
Marbles, but to a single number of the “Quarterly Review ;” 
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for an account of Sea Customs, but to “All the Year Round ;” 
for a racy and full relation of the Scottish monks, but to a 
number each of the “ North British” and the “ Dublin;” for a 
thorough account of the Huguenots of Staten Island, by our 
genial friend, G. P. Disosway, but to the “ Continental Month- 
ly ;” and for numerous descriptions of the early religious life 
along the Pacific coast, but to the now defunct “ Overland 
Monthly ” ¢ 

It may be urged that we find many of the more important 
magazine productions reproduced in volumes. True, but we 
must remember that the public of the periodical is different 
from that of the volume. Norman M’Leod wrote the most of 
his books in the monthly installments of “Good Words,” of 
which he was creator and editor, and they afterward came out 
as bound volumes. Macaulay’s Essays only solidified into a 
volume after appearing in the “ Edinburgh,” and even then un- 
der his protest. Trevelyan tells us that the author could never 
see why his Essays, and much less his Lays, should arrive at 
the dignity of a book. But there has been a different class of 
readers in each case. “Good Words” was sold at the news- 
stands, went every-where as a fugitive, stayed awhile on the 
parlor-table, and was finally thrown aside. But his “ Old 
Lieutenant,” “ Parish Papers,” “ Highland Parish,” “ Character 
Sketches,” “ Starling,” and “ Eastward,” as volumes, have gone 
into the home and the Sunday-school and the public library, and 
have gained a permanent place in the literature of all Anglice 
countries. Who that might want to read Macaulay’s Essays 
would think now of depending on the “ Edinburgh Review ” 
for them? He found much to correct, and some harsh person- 
alities to tone down, and finally came the Essays in the form of 
a volume. Only a small share, however, of even the best arti- 
cles in periodicals are cast into the permanent form of a book. 
The most of them come before the public eye as monographs, 
and neither author or publisher thinks of later crystallization 
in a volume. 

But the principal element of the utility of our periodical 
literature is to be found in the fact that, without it, we should 
be in the dark on many important departments of needful 
information. Suppose one is desirous of studying the aside- 
subject of the Plymouth Brethren. Where will he find his 
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sources? Marsden, in his “ Dictionary of Christian Churches 
and Sects,” does not dignify them with even a mention. There 
is, we think, no book (except M’Clintock & Strong’s) which treats 
the subject even remotely. He is mainly dependent on the 
periodicals. By turning to Poole, he finds ten different maga- 
zine articles, from which he can derive data enough for a toler- 
ably clear understanding of this diminutive, but still not to 
be despised, religious phenomenon. Who will direct to a 
single work that describes in full that rare and weird German, 
mystic, Jacob Boehme? Vaughan, in his “Hours with the 
Mystics,” gives us some choice information. The few books 
of the man which were rudely translated into English were 
out of the London market a century ago. But there are 
four Review articles, and a most valuable one on Boehme’s 
death-bed, which tell us what we wish to know. There is but 
one good work on Tractarianism, that by Mozley, yet no one 
can read it without being convinced of how much he does not 
know of this singular theological development of our century. 
But we find that the missing links are supplied by the Review 
articles, nearly fifty of which have appeared, and leave but 
little to be desired. Sir Thomas More figures as both human- 
ist and reformer, but he is a strangely overlooked character. 
Merle d’Aubigné can give us eight volumes on Calvin, but 
only a few fragments on More, the friend of Erasmus. But 
our periodical literature furnishes twenty-eight articles on the 
man, in all departments of his activity. We have but one 
good life of Olympia Morata, by Bonnet, but the reviews give 
eight excellent articles on her character and her place in the 
age to which she belonged. 

The service which the periodical has performed as a censor 
of literature has been incalculable. Authors can no more be 
trusted to conduct their enterprise without the benefit of the 
public judgment than any other class of public servants. The 
republic of letters has often lapsed into a despotism of scrib- 
blers. Unless there be a watchful master, the same thing may 
occur at any time. The political review, albeit it may eall 
itself purely literary, has its partisan point to carry, and so all 
things must bend to it. The “Edinburgh,” in the days of 
Jeffrey, would tolerate nothing but Whiggery. No wonder 
Carlyle hated it, and no wonder it hated Carlyle, though a 
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truce was now and then patched up, on the basis of only 
German criticism from his jagged pen. To our certain 
knowledge the editor of a British review wrote to one of its 
critics to prepare a review on a certain book. The book bore 
on the stand-point of the serial. The answer came back, in 
substance: “ What kind of a review shall I write? Shall I 
praise or abuse?” He of the tripod promptly replied: 
“Abuse.” In due time the abuse came out in stately form. 
William Black, in his “Shandon Bells,” throws a world of 
light on the inner machinery of the typical London editing of a 
periodical, and how things must be made to match. Whatever 
suffers, the stand-point, like Sidney Smith’s equator, must be 
respected. Still, this is only an offset to the general utility of 
the magazine as a public ecnsor. There is justice—an average 
justice—even in the editor’s room. Between the Tory and 
the Whig review, there is to be found, after all, the golden 
mean. As to the criticism on books, there is no telling what 
would become of authorship were it not for the writer's eye 
on his masters, the editors. In every line he writes he knows 
that he must look out for the lash. Like a certain English 
author of whom we wot, he may leave London for the conti- 
nent for six months, that he may not see a single savage eri- 
tique on his latest work. But who can tell how much of a 
thinking he keeps up meanwhile, and how slily he prowls 
around the reading-desks of the circulating libraries when he 
gets back again, to catch some words that the world has been 
saying about him while he has been lounging under the lin- 
dens at Schwalbach, or looking out of his window in Cha- 
mouni? We have yet to hear of the most defiant author who 
was totally deaf to the scratch of the ecritie’s pen. One has 
only to read Eckermann’s “ Conversations with Goethe ” to see 
how this man of supreme equipoise kept informed upon, and 
was sensitive to, the very latest judgments of his critics: 
Who was more supercilious or intolerant than he when his 
impossible “ Theory of Colors” was laughed at by the French 
scientists? Byron braved and defied his critics, and yet in the 
lines, and between them, of his “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” one can easily see how deeply the “ Edinburgh” 
lance has struck into the fiery spirit. One has only to read his 
Life by Moore, and Jeaffreson’s “Real Lord Byron,” to see 
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how observant he was, even amid his unrestrained life at the 
Diodati villa, in Venice, and in Ravenna, of the writing and 
talking of the English critics concerning even his most proper 
cantos of “Childe Harold,” not to mention his exceptionable 
poems. Did not his starting of the short lived “ Liberal” have 
fur its aim a self-defense? Who knows whither we should be 
hurled, with Shelley, Byron, Swinburne, and men of similar 
mettle to bear us, but for the timely bridles ready for use in 
the editorial offices? We cannot doubt that even Byron ac- 
knowledged and submitted to the restraints. 

With all possible margin for injustice, we are compelled to 
hold that there is not a department of literature that has not 
been held in check by the sense of a prompt criticism. As 
to thoroughness of work, in going back to the first fountains, 
in all the fields of authorship involving dependence on facts, 
the knowledge of accountability to the critic has been a con- 
stant reminder of duty both to the public and one’s self. Even 
in historical fiction the judgment of the critical periodical has 
been of prime value. There is good ground for believing that 
Walter Scott was impelled to minute fidelity to historic truth 
in his “Talisman,” “ Betrothed,” “Count Robert of Paris,” 
and other oriental treatments, as well as in his romances bear- 
ing on Scotch and English life, by an acute eye on the keen 
critics who were ready at any moment to find out a flaw in the 
wand of the Northern Wizard, and equally ready to tell the 
public of their discovery. George Eliot was as painstaking in 
studying the sources for her “ Romola” as if she were writing 
a Gradgrind history of Savonarola, while her “ Daniel De- 
ronda” shows that her studies on Judaism, in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main and other continental centers, were as thorough as if her 
task were exact history. She had received a training as a book 
critic herself on the staff of the “ Westminster,” and knew 
that the company to which she had belonged would tolerate 
no careless stroke of the pen. She knew that the critics, like 
death, love a “shining mark.” It is easy to say that she and 
Sir Walter, and all their guild, were a conscientious folk, and 
would have told the truth, critics or no critics. Still, with all 
the margin for conscience, we must yet hold that in every case 
the knowledge that there is such a thing as criticism, and that 
no author is safe after he has done slovenly work, or, Homer- 
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like, has “nodded,” has been a constant motive to the faithful 
and full use of all possibly available material. The old charge 
that critics are failures in literature does not disturb our posi- 
tion in the least. We have not to do with what men have 
been, but with what they are. The existing critic of the new 
book holds an important office. He is to judge and reveal 
and help to place the book where it belongs. Like Sidney 
Smith, he may not have read his new book, but that is the 
author’s fault. He should have written a book that the critic 
could not help reading. 

A sense of sadness will come over one, in spite of himself, 
as he reflects on the large number of dead periodicals, whose 
graves are so frequent along the paths of literature. The many 
departed ones, whose names are known only to the curious, 
have each a story of adventure, enterprise, and final failure. 
The Index of Dr. Poole contains many names which we search 
in vain for among the living. We have also before us that 
curious directory to the American periodical cemetery prepared 
by Henry Stevens, of London. As it has never been on the 
market, having been only privately printed, we give the title 
entire: “American Books with Tails to "Em. <A Private 
Pocket List of the incomplete and unfinished American Period- 
icals, Transactions, Memoirs, Judicial Reports, Laws, Journals, 
Legislative Documents, and other continuations and works in 
progress supplied to the British Museum and other Libraries.” 
We turn over these pages, every one of which abounds in dead 
periodicals, with new thoughts on the vanity of literature. 
Many a periodical has lived only a year. Some have weathered 
the storm three or four years, and then, like the Arab’s tent, 
were to be found no more. The want of money, of party, of 
subscribers, and what not, has come in to stop the editing and 
the contributing and the printing. The poor incomplete thing 
has passed out of existence, and carried with it many bright 
hopes. Sometimes the death has been followed by a new gal- 
vanism, as in the case of the first “ Putnam’s Magazine,” and 
this in turn has been followed by a selling-out, an absorption, 
or even death. One can find the parcels of these departed 
periodicals in the junkshops of the land, all the way from Ann 
Street, New York, to the dusty stalls of San Francisco. But 
the most have gone the way of all dead literature, into what 
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Macaulay used to call the “lining of the trunkmaker’s boxes,” 

or, still more, into the pulp that fills the papermaker’s vats. 
We will not say, however, that even the departed periodical 
has been a total loss. Even the lost Pleiad was once a point 
of beauty. No one would be so rash as to suppose that “ Sal- 
magundi,” although short-lived, was without its power in devel- 
oping Irving and. Halleck, und of still greater power in point- 
ing out, to “later publishers and editors, the quicksands that 
bring certain shipwreck. There is not a periodical now exist- 
ing, in Europe or this country, that is not built up on the 
graves of the dead. Wisdom has come from experiment. This 
very Quarterly is not the product of the year that gave it ap- 
parent birth, or even of the “ Methodist Mag: wzine,” that ran 
from 1818 to 1828. Its real origin must be found in that earlier 
“ Methodist Magazine,” published in Philadelphia by John 
Dickins, which died in 1798, after the issue of the second vol- 
ume, and in that still earlier “Arminian Magazine,” with Asbury 
and Coke as sponsors, which came to its de: salle with the close of 
the second volume, in 1790. The popular magazines of our 
country, such as “ Harper’s Monthly,” the “Century,” and the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” are the ripe fruit of failures. Publishers 
have learned wherein the failure of their predecessors lay, while 
editors have learned good lessons from the earlier occupants of 
editorial sancta. Hence we say, of the flourishing periodicals 
of to-day, that the living live on the no longer living. 





. 
+ 


Arr. IV.—LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. 
Tetters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for publication by THomas 


CARLYLE. Edited by James ANTHONY FRoupDE. Two volumes. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1883. 


Or late years the press has teemed with anecdotes, personal 
reminiscences, and memorial sketches relative to the life and 
work of Thomas Carlyle. Yet, unique as is the character of 
this cynical Scotchman, grand as is his work, that as historian 
and prose-poet at once putting him in the foremost rank of 
English writers, it may fairly be questioned whether, in Froude’s 
“Life of Carlyle,” the most extensive as well as the most 
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authentic to be had, and to which, together with the “ Remi- 
niscences,” we are to look for the history of Mrs. Carlyle’s early 
life, Mr. Carlyle or his wife be the more interesting figure ; 
for, as Lady William Russell put it: “Mr. Carlyle a great 
man? Yes; but Mrs. Carlyle, let me inform you, is no less 
great as a woman.” 

Mr. Froude was unsparingly censured for portraying the 
real Mr. Carlyle so admirably as he has done in his “ History 
of the First Forty Years” of his life, a biography after Car- 
lyle’s own method, and as happily executed as if by the hand 
of that prince of biographers himself, the preacher of truth 
being unable to paint us a truer picture of himself. Now, 
again, the critics are lamenting Froude’s obtuseness and indis- 
cretion in giving us Mrs. Carlyle’s letters just as annotated by 
her husband, confessedly a suitable person, recommending as a 
chivalrous deed the expunction of all passages relating to the 
petty details of home-life; maintaining, strange to say, that 
“ unconscious autobiography, though interesting, is seldom fair 
and adequate.” True, we were all startled by the novelty of 
the procedure, and somewhat shocked to find Carlyle so much 
of a bear, and his wife so menial a slave; for, had we known 
such to be the case, we should little have expected to find it 
chronicled here. It is equally probable that we might not have 
realized how completely Carlyle was wrapped up in what he 
conceived to be his mission, and how toilsome, so almost be- 
yond expression, was the execution of it; how deep, pathetic 
a feeling he had for man and beast ; nor have divined the ex. 
quisite delicacy and refinement of that spirituelle being that, 
for so many years, shed a halo of almost supernal brightness 
over his rocky pathway. And, to use the figure of the afore- 
inentioned critic, we are only too glad to believe that, had this 
ransacked house possessed the direst secrets to reveal, every 
door and shutter would have been flung wide open, “ from 
kitchen to parlor.” Had Mr. Froude acted on these suggestions 
of his censors, especially with regard to the latter book, the 
chief merit of his work would have been lost, and the letters, 
dull and insipid, like wine without sparkle or flavor; not the 
letters of a woman, least of all of this woman. 

Woman, as Mrs. Carlyle well knew, has a knack for letter- 
writing, though it is not so certain that she understood the 
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philosophy of it. ‘ ‘* My dear,’ said Geraldine, ‘ how is it that 
women who don’t write books write always so much nicer let- 
ters than those who do?’ I told her it was, I supposed, be- 
cause they did not write in the valley of the shadow of their 
future biographer, but wrote what they had to say frankly and 
naturally.” But authors are few, even among men, and it can 
hardly be claimed for the ladies that they are more frank and 
natural than men, or that there is such a vast difference, in this 
respect, between authoresses and their less fortunate sisters. 
The almost universal superiority of a woman’s letter over that 
of a man is, I suspect, largely attributable to a difference in 
the cast of mind—the imaginative faculty predominating in 
woman as the reflective in man, a plan fruitful of so far-reach- 
ing and beneficent results as to be nothing less than providen- 
tial, as has been capitally shown by Mr. Buckle. This gives 
woman a wonderful start over her prosy brother; for “the 
imagination is the strongest virtue to keep a book alive,” and 
liveliness is what we look for in a letter. 

The fact remains, anyhow; and Mrs. Carlyle seems to have 
had a clearer idea of the purpose of letter-writing and, cer- 
tainly, a greater facility for realizing that ideal, than most 
women. “ Decidedly I was meant to have been a subaltern 
of the daily press, not a ‘ penny-lady,’ (almoner,) but a penny- 
a-liner; for it is not only a faculty with me, but a necessity of 
my nature, to make a great deal out’of nothing.” Or, if you 
please, what she surely meant, to invest every-day topics with 
such beauty and dignity as their frequent recurrence and a 
cultivated sensibility demand and justify. If this seem to you 
of small moment, only remember that, as Lowell says, “ The 
true poet is he that detects the divine in the casual.” So im- 
bued was Mrs. Carlyle with this poetic sensibility that, with 
Wordsworth, she might well have sung: 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears.” 


How true this is of Mrs. Carlyle one has but to read these 
letters to know. The record of the simplest occurrences, under 
her treatment, interests, nay, charms, us. Whether she be re- 
lating an adventure with a lost child, a visit to a decrepit old 
woman, or a scene with a servant ; or humorously detailing her 
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exploits against dogs, cocks, ete., for a deliverance from all 
which disturbers of the peace she would insert a special prayer 
in the litany, the result is the same, a story as beautiful and 
engaging as any fairy tale, woven out of details seemingly the 
most prosaic. 

Readers of the “ First Forty Years” must remember Car- 
lyle’s thundering anathemas against the whole canine race. 
Mrs. Carlyle, it seems, had something of the same antipathy for 
the howl of a dog, acquired, no doubt, through association with 
her husband. A noisy cur had, as they thought, been silenced. 
But no. She writes Carlyle: 


” 


The other night the candles were lit, and I had set myself with 
my feet on the fender to enjoy the happiness of being ‘let alone, 
and to bid myself “consider.” “Bow-wow-wow” roared the dog, 
“and dashed the cup of fame from my brow!” “ Bow-wow-wow’ 
again and again, till the whole universe seemed turned into one 
great dog- kennel! I hid my face in my hands and groaned in- 
wardly, “O destiny accursed! what use of scrubbing? All this 
availeth me nothing, so long as the dog sitteth at “the washer- 

man’s gate!” I could have burst into tears, but I did not! I 
ran for ink and paper, and wrote : 

“Dear GAMBARDELLA : You once offered to shoot some cocks 
for me ; that service I was enabled to dispense with: but now 
[ accept your devotion. Come, if you value my sanity, and—” 
But he could not take aim without scaling the high wall, in doing 
which he would certainly be seized by the police; so I threw 
away that first sibylline leaf, and wrote another—to the washer- 
man! Once more I offered him “any price for that horrible 
dog—to hang it,” offered “to settle a yearly income on it if it 
would hold its accursed tongue.” I implored, threatened, im- 
precated, and ended by proposing that, in case he could not 
come to an immediate final resolution, ‘he should in the inte- 
rim “make the dog dead drunk w ith a bottle of whisky, 
which 1 sent for the purpose!” Helen was sent off with the 
note and bottle of whisky; and I sat all concentrated, awaiting 
her return, as if the fate of nations had eugene on my di- 
plomacy; and so it did, to a certain extent! Would not the 
inspirations of the “first. man in Europe” be modified, for the 
next six months at least, by the fact who should come off victo- 
rious—I or the dog! ‘Ah, it is curious to think how the first 
men in Europe, and first women, too, are acted upon by the 
inferior animals ! 


We can best interest those with whom we can, in some sort, 
sympathize: Shakespeare is a general favorite because of his 
myriad mindedness: on his stage every class is represented, 
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from king to cobbler. Jane Welsh Carlyle is myriad souled, 
: with enough intelligence to make it beautifully apparent on 
all occasions. An aristocrat herself, she takes no little pleas- 
ure in communing with plebeians; the best of scholars, she is 
at home in the company of the illiterate; a mover in the 
highest social circles, she counts it not a condescension to 
speak a word of cheer or do a deed of kindness to the lowest 
of her fallen brothers and sisters. From this universal love 
of others came the universal esteem in which she was held, 
the German servant declaring to Mrs. Carlyle that “a many, 
many peoples love you very dear.” So bewitching was her 
influence over others, one would think she had recourse toa 
fairy’s wand. From first sight one swore eternal friendship, 
and ever afterward rendered her unqualified adoration, the 
commons clamoring to become her servants, and countesscs, 
kneeling beside the sofa, embracing her feet and kissing her ’ 
hands to express their admiration. On one of her journeys 
Mrs. Carlyle inadvertently left her parasol in the coach, which 
misfortune she related to the landlady on entering the way-side 
inn. A gentleman present, a total stranger to Mrs. Carlyle, 
hearing this, bolted off, overtook the coach, and recovering the 
parasol, hastened back with it—all, he said, “for the pleasure 
of presenting it to Mrs. Carlyle.” 

As contrasted with Mr. Carlyle’s writings how different the 
spirit. Every-where throughout Carlyle’s works we meet with 
jeremiads on the ills of this “vile-spotted” world, he (in the 
“Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson”) more than once 
declaring that Emerson’s is the only “human” voice that 
reaches his ear. Woe is the world! Numberless were the 
voices that reached Mrs. Carlyle, each articulating something 
human, too. Carlyle’s attitude is that of a spoiled babe, who 
would rectify the world by chronic censoriousness ; Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s, that of a true mother, who dares all and hopes all. The 
one isa pessimist, the other an optimist, as clearly set forth in 
the two following sonnets, the former by Carlyle, the latter by 
his wife: 

Cu1 Bono? 


What is Hope? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 
Tis not here, still yonder, yonder! 
Never urchin found it yet. 
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What is Life? a thawing ice-boat 
On a sea with sunny shore. 

Gay we sail—it melts beneath us! 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 


What is man? a foolish baby; 
Vainly strives and fights and frets; 
Demanding all—deserving nothing! 
One small grave is what he gets. 


One feels like answering Carlyle as Rae, “an industrious sim- 
pleton, nursing his baby on the street,” did “a conceited, quiz- 
zing man,” who accosted him: “Rae, I’s wae for you.” 
“ Damn ye, be wae for yersel’!” But here is Mrs. Carlyle’s 


ANSWER. 


Nay, this is hope: a gentle dove 
That nestles in the gentle breast, 
Bringing glad tidings from above 
Of joys to come and heavenly rest. 


And this is Life: ethereal fire 

Striving aloft through smothering clay; 
Mounting, flaming, higher, higher! 

Till lost in immortality. 


And man—O! hate not nor despise 
The fairest, lordliest work of God! 
Think pot he made the good and wise 
Only to sleep beneath the sod. 


On the other hand, about the time Mr. Carlyle seemed so 
bewitched with the first Lady Ashburton, when, to use Mrs. 
Carlyle’s own terse phraseology, “there was fine weather out- 
side, but indoors blowing a devil of a gale,” and she felt the 
need of stirring around to get the “green mold” that had 
been collecting on her brushed off by human contact, the notes 
did become plaintive, and, perhaps, never again assumed their 
wonted sprightliness ; and, toward the close of life, Mrs. Car- 
lyle wrote in a diary, which no one saw till after her death— 
for, let it be remembered, all her heart-failings were kept to 
herself : “I married for ambition. Mr. Carlyle has exceeded 
all my wildest hopes ever imagined of him, and—I am misera- 
ble.” But to the most sanguine of us moments of despondency 
will come, and a momentary outburst no more characterizes 
one’s feelings and thoughts than does the height of the waters 
at flood-tide determine the depth of a stream. Paradoxical as 
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it may seem, Mrs. Carlyle was at one and the same time the 
saddest and cheerfulest of creatures: within her own soul sad 5 
to outsiders hopeful and cheering. She did not, like Carlyle: 
make up her theory of the world from her own experience. 
Hers was no depreciative view of life; though we fancy we 
see traces of Carlyle’s teachings. They are traces merely: to 
her mind, man, if he but strove aright, was all-powerful and 
all-adorable ; trials are necessarily incident to his progress, and 
hence should be cheerfully borne. Ease she did not have, 
either of body or of mind; but, as with Schiller, the fiery 
consciousness of her own activity stood her instead. Here 
is no nirvana, but rather a battle-ground, whereon, if we 
contend manfully, progress is inevitable and reward assured. 
Deep and abiding must have been the faith in human nature, 
the world’s advancement, and in God’s providence, of a being 
that saw no.creature, however forlorn or besmirched and low- 
sunken, but that she extended a helping hand, whispering, 
“Up, brother, sister; you can, you must: for there is a higher 
place if you will only take it,” so lifting them out of the mire 
and brightening their dark lives, that she seems an emanation 
of the divine Light. 

We have noticed the different spirit that characterizes the 
productions of the two Carlyles. Between the styles there is 
hardly so marked a difference, or, perhaps, we should rather 
say that, while these are unlike, the resultant sensation on the 
reader is quite the same, that of rapturous delight. In Carlyle 
the imaginative faculty was developed to a greater extent than 
in most men: so vividly does he picture events that one feels 
that one loses nothing by not witnessing the spectacle, if one 
but read Carlyle’s word-picture. This powerful effect Carlyle 
attains by a skillful marshaling of striking words in striking 
combinations. Mrs. Carlyle effects the same result by a hardly 
less clever ordering of ordinary words; so that, if she do not 
hold the mind with such intensity of interest as does Mr. Carlyle, 
she does not, on the other hand, awaken that puzzling, nay, al- 
most repellent, feeling that, at first, seizes a reader of Carlyle. 
Notable as is the benign spirit every-where manifest, no less 
noteworthy is the simple, graceful, forcible directness of its 
diction, to which no little of the book’s charm is due. 

The womanly genius is stamped upon every sentence ; every- 
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where there is exhibited a sprightliness and an audaciousness 
found alone in the speech of woman. In his “ Among my 
Books,” commenting upon Carlyle’s style, Lowell says, “ that 
the figures of some authors remind him of dolls stuffed with 
bran, but that Carlyle’s, if punctured, yields blood ; and, with 
equal propriety, this might be said of Mrs. Carlyle. Her 
characters seem embodiments of flesh and blood, they live and 
move, and we fancy ourselves moving with them—a thing more 
difficult in letter-writing, since they are presumed to especially 
interest those only to whom they may be addressed. The fol- 
lowing displays the ingenuity and boldness of the woman no 
less than the vivacity of the writer. Mrs. Carlyle was having 
some repairs made on the house, in consideration of which the 
proprietor had promised “to indemnify them with the undis- 
turbed possession of the house for five years!” In her account 
of the transaction to her husband, who always absented him- 
self in times of renovation, Mrs. Carlyle wrote: 


A piece of paper equivalent to a lease of the house for five 

ears, “with the reciprocity all on one side,” binding him and 
onina us free. “Such a thing,” old Sterling said, “as no 
woman but myself would have had the impudence to ask, nor 
any lawyer in his senses the folly to grant.” This was one of 
those remarkable instances of fascination that I exercise over 
gentlemen of “a certain age;” before I had spoken six words 
to him it was plain to the meanest capacity that he had fallen 
over head and ears in love with me; and if he put off. time in 
writing me the promise, it was plainly because he could not bear 
the idea of my going away again! No wonder: probably no 
such beatific vision as that of a real live woman, and a silk 
bonnet and a muslin gown, ever irradiated that dingy, dusty 
law-chamber of his, and sat there on a three-feet high stool, 
since he had had a pen behind his ear, and, certainly, never be- 
fore had either man or woman, in that place, addressed him as 
a human being, not as a lawyer, or he would not have looked at 
me so struck dumb with admiration when I did so. For re- 
spectability’s sake I said, in taking leave, “that my husband was 
out of town, or he would have come himself.” “ Better as it is,” 
said the old gentleman; “do you think I would have written to 
your husband’s dictation as I have done to yours?” Plainly he 
had lodged an angel unawares. 


Intensely engaging throughout for its frankness, piquancy, 
bold originality, for the gleams of light shed upon two of the 
rarest characters in all history, “The Letters and Memorials ” 
ranks high as a literary production, the letters being pronounced 
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by the-“ Poston Post,” perhaps not injudiciously, “the finest 
of the nineteenth century.” Beyond a doubt, it is a worthy 
companion of “ The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson,” 
and needs only to be read to win for itself a permanent place 
among the classics of English literature. 

The life of the author is a romance. Of a worthy pair, 
themselves the descendants of John Knox and Sir William 
Wallace, in the little village of Haddington, Scotland, on July 
4, 1801, was born Jane Baillie Welsh, a child from the very 
first endowed with an ambition that knew no bounds, an in. 
tellect whose quick and subtle apprehensions were the wonder 
of her companions as they were the delight of her parents 
and elderly acquaintances. ‘“ Mamma, O mamma, don’t exposie 
me,” once exclaimed three-year-old Jane, her mother having 
occasion to arrange some of her undergarments. Beautifully 
expressive, this, of a modesty and a precociousness quite for- 
eign to the ordinary child. Yet Miss Welsh was no genius. 
Unusually endowed she doubtless was: of these endowments 
she made unusual use. Surely she is the offspring of that fam- 
ily of which it had been said that “there were in it many 
blackguards, but not one blockhead.” At five the young stu- 
dent must begin Latin; but her parents are unwilling. Not 
to be outwitted, wary Jane, by some means, learns the first 
declension, and, under the cover, at night, is heard lisping, 
“ Penna, a pen ; pennae, of a pen,” ete., and handsomely wins 
her point. This is no sudden outburst of a flickering flame, 
but rather the steady, ever-brightening light of an unguench- 
able fire. Dissatisfied with the few studies allotted the young 
miss of her period, Jane begged to be allowed to study like a 
boy. Her application was intense, Jane tying weights to her 
ankles to prevent oversleep, her rising hour being four! An 
early curiosity to know Latin led to the acquisition of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the classics) When, a few years after her 
first triumph, she is admonished that girls in Virgil do not 
play with dolls, it is determined that the doll’s end shall com- 
port with her mistress’s dignity : the funeral pyre is built, the 
doll, with all her finery, laid thereon. For dolly Jane is spokes- 
man ; the last words of Dido the First (which Miss Welsh said 
she had as pat as A, B, C) are said, the torch is lighted, and 
Dido the Second ends her career, not without a few tears on 
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Jane’s part. Miss Welsh seems to have imbibed much of the 
spirit of these authors: her every act was judged by the Ro- 
man standard, so that when, on her way to school, she is at- 
tacked by an old gobbler, she determines to stand her ground ; 
for, she reasoned, Cresar would have done so! Miss Welsh 
was then seven years old. “Thus,” she said, “my inner 
world, at that time, was three fourths old Roman and one 
fourth old fairy.” 

Beautiful in person Miss Welsh must have been, judging 
from the following description by an intimate friend : 


As a girl she was extremely pretty, a graceful and beautifully 
formed figure, upright and supple, a delicate complexion of 
creamy white, with a pale rose-tint in the cheeks; lovely eyes, 
full of fire and softness, with great depths of meaning. 


The girl of quick parts and tireless energy grew to the 
clear-sighted, keen-witted, scholarly young lady. Miss Welsh’s 
insight was as penetrating as instantaneous; her wit, at times, 
scathing ; in all the branches of the best schools, thorough ; 
always she seemed 


“ Bright as angel new-dropped from heaven.”’ 


So supremely fascinating a creature, that, as was said, no gen- 
tleman could be in her presence for five minutes without mak- 
ing her an offer of marriage. Although Miss Jewsbury has 
said that, “If flirting were a capital crime, Miss Welsh would 
have been in danger of hanging many times over,” her con- 
duct, all must admit, was unexceptionably high-toned. Edward 
Irving was her tutor while Miss Welsh was yet a girl. The 
zealous teacher paid his young charge a devotion that, as she 
herself afterward put it, was “ passionately” returned. Mean- 
while Irving went to a neighboring town and half formed a 
betrothal with a Miss Martin. Presently, finding that one lady 
has his hand and another his heart, Irving says as much to 
Miss Martin, and begs a release. But in Scotland constancy is 
a duty enforced in matters marital as well as in business affairs, 
and the Martins prefer holding him to his engagement. Irving 
hesitates, but is urged to keep faith by Miss Welsh, who, on 
learning of his entanglement, at once forbade him to address 
her on other than sisterly terms. Poor Irving, who had ren- 
dered his pupil great service by turning her mind from matters 
5— FOURTH SERIES, VOL. XXXVI. 
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exclusively literary to the Source of all light, loses his prize, re- 
luectantly marries Miss Martin, returns to London, there to en- 
ter on his brilliant but tragic career. This was one of the sorest 
of Miss Welsh’s many trials: the heart’s choice had been sacri- 
ficed to another, and never did it forget the old or find a new. 
The sad soul finds some relief in the pressure of life’s duties. 
Miss Welsh was too brave to yield to this disappointment, too 
intent on future success to admit of any cessation of her unre- 
mitting toil. Into her elegant home was introduced a young 
man whose rugged exterior and ignorance of conventionalities 
hid not from her the genuine worth that lay beneath. The 
womanly intuition saw in this unprepossessing youth the future 
distinguished author, Thomas Carlyle, thenceforward the direc- 
tor of her studies. Irving having moved away, and being 
busily engaged in his religious work, Carlyle, in some sort, took 
his place. Books were interchanged, and criticisms of these, 
and, naturally enough, friendly notes. Like another teacher, 
then safely ensconced in his pupil’s love, Carlyle professed a 
deeper attachment. At once he is admonished to discontinue 
the strain, for Miss Welsh then expected to marry Irving. 
But the friendly notes go on; in these and their author Miss 
Welsh took a keen interest. Next to Irving, Carlyle’s best friend, 
Miss Welsh was the first to bestow appreciative notice on this 
odd character. Carlyle’s manner, far from repelling, amused 
Miss Welsh—nay, drew her to him. <A worshiper of intellect 
herself, we are not surprised that she was attracted by this 
phenomenal manifestation of it. Seemingly protected by the 
humbleness of her suitor’s birth and position, our young lady 
was yet in danger of Cupid’s dart. Her respect for Carlyle’s 
great learning and sterling character grew to admiration ; her 
admiration to love. A declaration of affectionate regard is 
mistaken by enraptured Carlyle for a promise of marriage. 
The mistake is quickly corrected. “ My friend,” wrote Miss 
Welsh, “I love you. I repeat it, though I find the expression 
a rash one. But were you my brother I would love you all 
the same. But your wife, never! Never, though you were 
as rich as Croesus, as honored and renowned as you yet shall 
be.” Knowing woman as he did, Carlyle heard not in this the 
everlasting nay. The heart’s chords had been touched deeply, 
as a bequeathal, about this time, of all her property to Carlyle 
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sufficiently evidenced. Proudly conscious of the impression 
already made, even then too full of ‘desperate hope” to be 
cast down at the rejection of a proposal for whose acceptance 
he had no right to hope, he sought to quicken and intensify 
this impression. What a courtship! Carlyle again proposes; 

his blythe mistress now laughs, now mocks, now repents and 
becomes the most tractable of creatures. Irving had married, 
Carlyle had succeeded in his first literary ventures, Miss Welsh 
was longing for literary companionship; so extraordinary a 
fellow, thought she, must make rapid strides toward the goal 
of fame, on the attainment of which Miss Welsh promised 
to marry Carlyle. For, though he had published “ Wilhelm 
Meister” and the “ Life of Schiller,” and his work had been ap- 
provingly noticed by Goethe himself, Carlyle was at this time 
almost penniless, with no regular profession, no social standing. 
Though craving neither fortune nor grandeur, Miss Welsh had, 
she said, certain wants that she was unwilling should be unmet, 
since the idea of a sacrifice should not enter into a voluntary 
union ; also, she had a certain station in society, which she felt 
it a duty not tocompromise. Mr. Carlyle, she knew, was capa- 
ble of attaining both these desiderata ; meantime she hoped to 
come to love him more ; for, with chatacteriatic frankness, she 
confessed a lack of that love which she deemed proper toward 
a husband. The scales seem partly to fall from Carlyle’s 
eyes: not his circumstances alone, but himself also, need ‘bet- 
terment. Disclaiming a willingness to bring her from affluence 
and respectability to his poverty and obscurity, professing to 
find in her companionship his greatest stay and comfort, he 
proposes for them “to go forth their several ways.” Miss 
Welsh’s answer goes a long way toward explaining the char- 
acter of the womanhood, the quality of her love: “ How 
could I part from the only living soul that understands me? 
I would marry you to-morrow, rather ; our parting would need 
to be brought about by death or some dispensation of Provi- 
dence. Were you to will it, to part would no longer be bitter ; 
the bitterness would be in thinking you unworthy.” But, 
verily, we cannot see that she does get her own consent. Car- 
lyle’s character she revered, his wisdom she well-nigh adored ; 
if not up to her ideal, confessedly she liked him above all 
others—always excepting him in whom she seemed to find a 
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second self, Edward Irving. She seems to get the assent of 
the head, not the consent of the heart, though one could never 
have discovered this from her conduct then or afterward. The 
marriage is determined upon. Carlyle has a dozen different 
propositions, as ludicrous as they are disregardful of his wife’s 
comfort. Suddenly awaking to the fact, as he thought, that 
literature is the wine of life, the book-worm would become a 
farmer! One laughs outright. But the end is not yet: Miss 
Welsh has a bleak place, Craigenputtock, to work which, it 
strikes Carlyle, is better than renting, and of this desire he in- 
formed Miss Welsh. “I tell you it will not do,” wrote she. 
“ You must play Cincinnatus elsewhere. For my part, I could 
not live there a month with an angel!” ’Tis well we cannot 
peer into the future: she did live there six wearisome years 
with an angelic being, albeit one of the fallen! Now ’tis an 
Edinburgh cottage, where the great man can slam the door in 
the face of intruding visitors. Now ’tis at Scotsbrig, under his 
father’s roof, already crowded, though of this Carlyle seems 
unaware. Although he had just asked her to share the rude 
hospitality of his own home, where surely her inconvenience 
would have been no less than his needless irritation in the 
home of her mother, Carlyle discourteously answers in the 
negative a proposal that they live with Miss Welsh’s mother 
in Edinburgh, where finally the two settled alone. 

Beautiful was Miss Welsh’s behavior under these provoking 
circumstances. She writes Carlyle thus: 

This time twelvemonth nothing would content you but to live 
in the country, and, though a country life never before attracted my 
desires, it nevertheless became my choice the moment it seemed to 
be yours. In truth I discovered’a hundred beauties and proper- 
ties that hitherto had escaped’ my notice, and it came at last to 
this, that every imagination of the thought of my heart was love 
in a cottage continually. HA bien! and what then? A change 
comes over the spirit of your dream. While the birds are yet 
humming, the roses blooming, and the small birds rejoicing, and 
every thing is in summer glory about our ideal cottage, I am 
called to live, in prospectu, in the smoke and bustle and icy cold- 
ness of Edinburgh. Now this I call a trial of patience and obe- 
dience. And, say, could I have complied more readily had I 
been your wedded wife ten times over? Without once looking 
behind, without even bidding adieu to my flowers, I took my 
way out of our paradise to raise another in the. howling wilder- 
ness. A very miracle of love. 
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Each, uneasy, facetiously tries to stay the other. “I am re- 
solved in spirit,” wrote Miss Welsh, “and joyful—joyful in 
the face of the dreaded ceremony, of starvation, and of every 
other horrid fate. O, my dearest friend, be always so good to 
me, and I shall make the best and happiest wife. When I read 
in your looks and words that you love me, then I care not one 
straw for the universe besides. But when you speak of me 
as a circumstance of your lot, fly from me to smoke tobacco, 
then, indeed, is my heart troubled about many things.” Omi- 
nous words these—we had almost said prophetic. Mrs. Carlyle 
is said to have had some temper herself. She continues : 


I am going really to be a very meek-tempered wife. Indeed, 
I am begun to be meek-tempered already. My aunt says she 
could live with me forever without quarreling, so reasonable and 
equable am I in my humor. Do you perceive, my good sir, the 
fault will be entirely your own if we do not get on most harmo- 
niously together ? 


After drawing stay from all the philosophers, German and 
English, Carlyle adds : 

You are very kind to impute my ill-natured speeches (for which 
heaven forgive me) to their true cause, a disordered nervous sys- 
tem. Believe me, Jane, it is not I, but the devil speaking out of 
me, that could utter one harsh word to a heart that so little de- 
serves it. ©! I were blind and wretched if I could make thee 
unhappy. But it will not and shall not be; for I am not nat- 
urally a villain, and at bottom I do love you well. 


Several times, in his annotations of his dead wife’s letters, 
Mr. Carlyle exclaims, “ O, sinner that I was!” with how much 
propriety will be seen as we proceed. 

“The last speech and marrying words of that unfortunate 
young lady, Jane Baillie Welsh,” as our heroine playfully put 
it, wherein she instructs Carlyle as to gloves, ceremony, ete., 
promising him that he may smoke two cigars on their home- 
ward journey, is forwarded to her spouse, the dreaded cere- 
mony over with, October 17, 1826. On the evening of the 
same day they reach Comley Bank, Edinburgh, for a year or 
two their home. 

Various references have been made to Mrs. Carlyle’s unhap- 
piness, which was intense beyond expression. Only an angel 
could have been happy; and even an angel could not have 
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striven more zealously to make others so, or more delicately 
have hidden the heart’s own bitter disappointment. The ten- 
der hot-house plant withers when treated as the hardy shrub 
of the field. She that had hitherto had nothing to do except 
to cultivate the mind, found herself too busy with domestic 
duties to engage in any intellectual work, even had he, of whom 
it had been said that ‘a glacier on a mountain would have been 
as human a companionship,” wished her fellowship. As to what 
we call love, by which most men and women lay great store, 
of this Mr. Carlyle seemed incapable—really this was too in- 
significant for the philosophic mind. Do these statements 
seem wild? Take a peep at their second home, Craigenput- 
tock, the weirdest of places, sixteen miles from town, in the 
midst of a peat bog, no visitor putting in for months at a 
time, one’s ears being regaled, meanwhile, by the nibbling of 
sheep a quarter of a mile off, easily heard, so ghost-like was its 
silence. Here, where, as Mrs. Carlyle informs us, her two 
immediate predecessors went mad and the third took to 
drink, she was the veriest slave. Cook, milk, scour, all of 
these by turns; not infrequent turns either, it being diffi- 
cult to obtain an efficient servant, the Carlyles never having one 
from poverty. This had not been so galling had Mr. Carly le 
manifested any appreciation of his wife’ s efforts to please him. 
But no: Mr. Carlyle was too much engrossed in his own work, 
rambling among the clouds, to notice her who, without the 
compensation even of a grateful word or an approving smile, 
not to speak of a helping hand, from her master, was uncom- 
plainingly slaving it beside him, Mrs. Carlyle seeing her hus- 
band but a few moments a day, these glimpses being stolen, 
she tells us, while her lord was shaving! Now do we appre- 
ciate the following, written in a diary never seen by any one 
save herself : “To a swallow building under our eaves,” dated 
the “ Desert :” 

Thou hast past fair places in thy flight, 

A world lay all beneath thee where to light. 

And strange thy taste. 
Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye— 
Of all the spots for building ‘neath the sky— 
To choose this waste. 


Nor was this loneliness one of place only, or of this place. In 
London, their home «for the latter and greater part of life, 
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when Carlyle had become famous and had leisure enough to 
take a vacation of a month or two’s duration every summer, to 
make repeated visits of a day or two’s length to Lady Ashbur- 
ton’s, while his wife was suffering untold agonies of body and 
mind, Mrs. Carlyle saw her husband half an hour a day! Mrs. 
Carlyle thought, and very reasonably too, that she that had 
laid down name, wealth, rank, and had worn out herself in 
trying to shield her husband from vexation and to forward his 
interests—in a word, she that had given him her life—merited 
at least a few moments of his time and consideration. This 
discontent, aggravated by the supercilious treatment received at 
the hands of her with whom Carlyle seemed so fascinated, she 
made known to her husband. Without reference to Carlyle’s 
relations to Lady Ashburton, this seems to me human nature, 
and I cannot ask of Mrs. Carlyle what is possible only to angels. 

Yet things moved on as smoothly as if their life were one 
long-drawn-out honeymoon. To those who saw it, Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s home seemed a paradise, this, too, whether in London or 
the “ Devil’s Den” of Craigenputtock—equally in the years 
when their living was scant as when, in after times, their in- 
come was comfortably sufficient. This scrupulous housewifery 
was attained not without a few adventures and much toil on 
Mrs. Carlyle’s part. She was somewhat startled by the gross- 
ness of her ignorance concerning household matters. 


Being an only child, and brought up to great prospects, I was 
sublimely ignorant of every branch of useful knowledge, though 
a capital Latin scholar and very fair mathematician! It be- 
hooved me, in these astonishing circumstances, to learn to sew! 
Husbands, I was shocked to tind, wore their stockings into holes, 
and J was expected to look to all that; also, it behooved me to 
learn to cook. 


At first the delicate organism shrank from the uncongenial 
tasks. Pathetic is the account of her first attempt at bread- 
making, in which she relates that, having sat up till three 

’ : : 

o'clock in the morning over a loaf of bread, a sense of forlorn- 
ness and degradation stole over her. Suddenly she bethinks 
herself of Benvenuto Cellini’s sitting up all night, watching 
his Perseus in the fire. 


After all, in the sight of the higher powers, what is the mighty 
difference between a loaf of bread and a statue of Perseus, so that 
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each be the thing one’s hand has found to do? The man’s de- 
termined will, his energy, his patience, were the really admirable 
things of which his statue of Perseus was the mere chance ex- 
pression, If he had been a woman living at Craigenputtock, 
with a dyspeptic husband, sixteen miles from a baker, and he a 
bad one, these same qualities would have come out more fitly in 
a loaf of bread. 


Heroic woman! that could follow out this principle, as diffi- 
cult of application as simple of comprehension and Christ-like 
in influence, so eloquently stated by Mr. Carlyle: “ Man! sym- 
bol of eternity imprisoned into time! it is not thy works, 
which are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no greater 
than the least, but only the spirit thou workest in, which can 
have worth or continuance.” 

“ Crown me with all the laurels that ever decorated man’s 
brow : were it other than the bitterest of mockeries if she that 
had struggled with me were not there to share them?” wrote 
he that, for three years, could not find time to go out and buy 
his poor invalid wife a brougham! Yet, as far as his actions 
fell short of his professions, Mr. Carlyle was “ not naturally a 
villain, and at bottom loved his wife real well ”—so far as he 
knew how. There are circumstances that extenuate, none that 
excuse, Carlyle’s boorish treatment of his wife. Gifted with 
a vivid imagination and, at the same time, afflicted with dys- 
pepsia, Carlyle saw only the evil side of things, and that 
through magnifying glasses. This fact, no doubt, accounts for 
his acerbity. But we cannot but think of Schiller, to say 
nothing of Mrs. Carlyle, who, though harassed quite as much 
as Mr. Carlyle, not, it may be, by his “ diabolical apparatus,” 

vas the calmest of men. Again, at Carlyle’s home, his mother 
and sisters did most of the housework, and he, unmindful of 
their different bringing up, unwisely expected of his wife what 
he had seen done by his mother. The fact is, that of the two 
theories of womanhood—the poetic and the materialistic—the 
one championing refinement to the sacrifice of usefulness, the 
other, utility to the sacrifice of beauty and culture, finding in 
woman a child-bearer and domestic, Carlyle adopted the latter 
—a theory held in common with not a few of his contempora- 
ries. Naturally enough, Carlyle did not encourage his wife to 
enter the field of literature, her place being, as he thought, in 
the cook-room or at the broom-handle ; not, indeed, for lack of 
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talent or capacity, but as better comporting with woman’s 
sphere. Alike by instinct and by breeding, Carlyle was un- 
fitted to rightly determine woman’s province or appreciate her 
nature, least of all his woman’s. 

But what sublime indifference to his wife’s sufferings, what 
ingratitude for her laborious services! But Mr. Carlyle did 
have a heart, and it beat lovingly toward his mother and her 
family, no more filial or fraternal conduct than his being on 
record. Leigh Hunt, a frequent visitor and an intimate friend 
of his, thus warmly testifies to Mr. Carlyle’s humanity : 

I believe that what Mr. Carlyle loves better than his fault- 
finding, with all its eloquence, is the sight of any human face 
that looks suffering and loving and sincere; and I believe, fur- 
ther, that if the fellow-creature were suffering only, and neither 
loving nor sincere, but had come to a pass of agony in this life 
which put him at the mercy of some good man for some last help 
and consolation toward his grave, even at the risk of loss to re- 


pute, and a sure amount of pain and vexation, that man, if the 
groan reached him in its forlornness, would be Thomas Carlyle. 


Actions do speak louder than words. Carlyle was deeply 
imbued with the idea that he had a mission to right this dis- 
jointed world by instructing its poor fools, and, swallowed up 
as he was in his mission, he was lost to humanity; and we 
can but smile at the egotism of this typical one of the Britons, 
“not a bull of them all but believes he can bear Europa on his 
back,” and wonder at the short-sightedness of a man that 
saw so much wrong in the universe, but nothing in his own 
ill-managed kingdom, the home. 

Humdrum as was Mrs. Carlyle’s way of living, she managed 
to extract therefrom many pleasures, not the least of which 
(the highest, resulting from a consciousness of duty performed, 
has already been noticed) was to have her friends call. The 
depth and the universality of their love has been incidentally 
shown. No visitor, however transient his stay, went off with- 
out being impressed with Mrs. Carlyle. She was the enter- 
tainer; and many amusing stories does she tell of her recep- 
tions: how, for instance, the Jeffreys once visiting them very 
unexpectedly at Craigenputtock, and the larder being rather 
empty, she sprang upon a horse, rode sixteen miles to town, 
made her purchases, hurried back home, and, having gotten 
dinner with her own hands, presided at the table as gracefully 
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as ever did a queen. She does not seem to have especially 
liked us Americans; in fact, none save Emerson, of whose 
visit to Craigenputtock she said that it was the only one made 
for such a purpose since the time of Noah’s ark. While liv- 
ing at Chelsea, Mrs. Carlyle, on returning home from visiting 
one evening, was told by the servant that some one was await- 
ing Mr. Carlyle in the library. She writes : 

On proceeding thither, a tall, lean, red-herring-looking man 
arose from Carlyle’s desk, at which he was writing, and, running 
his eyes over me, from head to foot, said, “O, you are Mrs. Car- 
lyle, are you?” An inclination of the head, intended to be 
hauteur itself, was all the answer he got. “Do you keep your 
health pretty well, Mrs. Carlyle?” said the wretch, nothing 
daunted, that being always your regular Yankee’s second word. 


Then, pouring upon her a broadside of impertinent ques- 
tions, receiving in return churlish answers, “ that spattered off 
the rhinoceros hide of him as if they had been sugar-plums,” 
and being informed that Mr. Carlyle might not return for some 
time, he leaves his note and departs ; whereupon Mrs. Carlyle 
soliloquizes: “If Mr. Carlyle’s increasing reputation bore no 
other fruits than congratulatory Yankees and the like I 
should vote for its proceeding to diminish with all possible 
dispatch.” Mr. Carlyle was not very accessible, Mrs. Carlyle 
telling us of his turning off two of his boon companions of 
early life, when she came to the rescue and saved him from 
doing what he would afterward have regretted. The follow- 
ing, occurring in a letter to her husband, shows in what awe 


Mr. Carlyle was held by people generally : 





“There is just one thing,” said Madame —— de to Rev. 
John Barlow, “I wisli you to do for me—to take me to see Mr. 
Carlyle.” “Tell me to ask the Archbishop of Canterbury to dance 
a polka with you,” said Barlow, aghast, “and I would dare it, 
though I have not the honor of his acquaintance; but take any 
body to Mr. Carlyle, impossible !” 


Though she has left us but few memorials of her literary 
talent, Mrs. Carlyle was truly a woman of intellect, and, pre- 
eminent as was her character by reason of its many rare virtues, 
the intellectual is scarcely second to the moral endowment. A 
hard student she always was, even during the Craigenputtock 
régime finding time to read “ Don Quixote” and other classics 
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in the original. At thirteen she wrote a drama said to have 
been of more than usual urerit, though committed to the flames 
soon after its production. After the busier period of life had 
passed Mrs. Carlyle began a novel, which, owing to a com- 
plete failure of health, she was unable to finish. “ None of 
the writing women,” thought Charles Dickens, a contemporary 
of George Eliot, “come near to her at all.” Carlyle, while 
he would not admit her to literary partnership, never failed 
to avail himself of her criticisms, which were acute and far- 
reaching, as we may judge from her prophetic foreshadowing 
of Carlyle’s talent. In his own inimitable way Carlyle esti 
mated his wife’s literary ability: “ Not all the Sands and 
Eliots and babbling coterie of celebrated scribbling women 
that ever strutted over the world in my time could, it seems 
to me, if boiled down and distilled to essence, make one such 
woman.” The “ Letters and Memorials,” itself of the highest 
literary merit, has yet its chief value as a token of what might 
have been accomplished. Certainly Mrs. Carlyle accomplished 
much under most adverse circumstances ; and it is not improb- 
able that, under more favorable conditions, “ like the eagle re- 
newing her mighty youth and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full midday beam, she would have purged and unscaled her 
long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” 

When we come to speak of character, we, as Merivale in 
writing of Cesar, exclaim, (we hope with better reason,) 
‘One can but be silent in the presence of the perfect.” Ener- 
getic when energy and forethought were at discount, patient 
amid unparalleled vexations, serene and trustful by the side of 
a joyless Jeremiah and doubting Thomas ; withal so intelligent, 
so forgetful of self, so thoughtful of others, with Mr. Carlyle 
we may well ask, “ Did ever one come more direct from the 
empyrean ?” 
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Art. V.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


Tue proper administration of the Discipline is a matter of 
grave importance to the welfare of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. As yet, it has not received the attention which its 
importance demands. There is, perhaps, no part of our eccle- 
siastical machinery so little understood, and so inefficiently 
worked, as the part which relates to the administration of the 
discipline. Not that the machinery itself is greatly defective. 
It is not. No other ecclesiastical body has a better. The fault 
is not in our judicial system, but in its administration. It is 
this that is frequently inefficient and open to criticism; and 
that, too, when it is possible for it to be most efficient in its 
workings and trustworthy in its results. 

We are suffering both from laxness of administration and 
from clumsiness in its attempt. The difficulty attending and 
the labor involved in the investigation of alleged crimes 
charged against offenders are so great, that the administrator 
sometimes shrinks from them, and evades the unpleasant task, 
if possible. The result is, offenders remain in the Church, 
elements of weakness to it, and stumbling-blocks in the way of 
its progress. Or, if it is attempted, the methods of investiga- 
tion are frequently such that they fail to elicit the truth. The 
consequence is, the guilty escape, or, perhaps, what is rarer, the 
innocent suffer. Because of this, ecclesiastical courts are looked 
upon with suspicion, and the trials conducted in them assumed 
to be inefficient in their methods, and unreliable in their find- 
ings—a result greatly to be deplored. 

We lack uniformity of administration, also. One pastor or 
presiding elder tries to enforce the discipline and preserve 
the purity of the Church ; another evades or ignores it. Dif- 
ferent localities and different administrators have different 
modes of administration. With some, it is lax; with others, 
what is called liberal ; with still others, critical and exact. All 
these—the laxness, the clumsiness, and the lack of uniformity 
—are hinderances in the way of the true work of the Church. 
Any Church that does not keep itself pure, that does not 
sho wintelligence and wisdom in the administration of its laws, 
and that does not have power enough, as a system, to impress 
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uniformity in its administration, cannot long command the re- 
spect, secure the confidence, or exert much influence for good 
over mankind. The avenues through which the Church reaches 
and controls men are the avenues of its wisdom, efficiency, and 
purity ; and if the world does not see in it these elements—if 
it does not possess them, it has lost its influence for good and 


its power over men. 

To call attention to these evils, and the possibility of reme- 
dying them, and at the same time stimulate the Church to 
effort in that direction, is the object of this paper. In it I pro- 
pose to discuss the whole question of administration, under the 
five following general divisions of the subject : 

I. To call attention to the principles of authority underly- 
ing the government of the Church, by and through which it 
is possessed of power to exclude unworthy persons from its 
body. 

II. To show the limits and kind of jurisdiction which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church gives to its administrators, and 
the several duties it imposes upon them. 

III. To define the qualifications and the spirit which should 
characterize the true administrator, in conducting all investiga- 
tions coming under his jurisdiction. 

IV. To define the manner in which a Church court should 
be conducted, and to discuss the application of the principles 
and rules of evidence prevailing in civil courts to ecclesiastical 
courts. 

V. To show that our ecclesiastical courts may become the 
most reliable of all courts, the surest in eliciting truth and 
rendering verdicts which will command the approval of honor- 
able and thinking men. 

In accordance with this plan I proceed, 

I To call attention to the principles of authority underly- 
ing the government of the Church, by and through which it 
is possessed of power to exclude unworthy persons from its 
body. 

The authority which the Church has over the individuals 
composing it, rests upon the broadest possible foundations, both 
of reason and the will of God. They are the same as those 
upon which the state rests, and are twofold in their origin 
and character. One of the greatest philosophers and jurists of 
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modern times has said, concerning the principles underlying 
civil government: “ One thing is always essential to civil so- 
cieties: that each member of a society should relinquish in 
favor of the social body a portion of his rights, and there 
should be a power capable of governing all individuals, of 
giving them laws, and of coercing those who refuse to obey.” 
Aristotle, long centuries ago, said, “ A truly human life is in 
society; individuals are only accidental parts of the social 
whole.” * Hence, the individual being less than society—on 
the principle that a single part is less than the sum of all the 
parts—if he infringes against the rules which govern the whole, 
and which are ordained for its interests, society must deal with 
the offender. Therefore, he says, “The moral mean in social 
life is between doing wrong and suffering wrong, which is 
justice.” All governments are founded upon these principles ; 
all states stand on these foundations. They are simple, but 
they are universal, and no social body can exist without them. 
The Church, on its human side, is a civil society, a state, and, 
as such, it must have government and administration. If it is 
to command the respect of mankind, and conserve the ends for 
which it exists, it must be possessed of these powers. View- 
ing the Church from this stand-point, another high authority 
has said of it: “The quality of the true visible Church is 
purity, and a union under no other than moral motives. The 
relation of its members to each other rests upon the principles 
of freedom. The Church is, therefore, a free state, neither a 
hierarchy nor democracy.” + 

This definition of the Church is almost an exact definition of 
ecclesiastical Methodism. “Such a society is none other than 
a company of men having the form and seeking the power of 
godliness.” They are “banded together” for this purpose. It 
is a voluntary union for moral ends—a free state. This im- 
plies government, discipline, laws, and their execution. Being 
a voluntary and free state, existing for the purposes named, 
it cannot “coerce” in the sense of inflicting physical pen- 
alty, but it can by inflicting moral penalty. It can compel 
compliance with its laws or exclusion from its body, and the 
privileges belonging to that body, for the attainment and 


* Wolff, “ Law of Nations.” 
+ Kant, “ Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason.” 
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preservation of the ends for which it exists, namely, its “ essen- 
tial quality,” purty. 

But there is another and a higher class of principles than 
those already named underlying the government of the 
Church. These are principles of divine character and author- 
ity. The Church is more than a free state existing for moral 
ends; it is God’s visible kingdom among men. It has an 
authority, therefore, higher than that given it by the individuals 
who voluntarily enter into it and compose its body. God is its 
king and lawgiver. His authority is supreme; and he to whom 
he delegates it, possesses it—holds it by supreme right, arising 
out of divine enactment. That God has committed authority 
to the Church to govern, cannot be denied; and this authority, 
though exercised by the Church, is God’s authority. Whether 
we consider this right to govern as lodged in the whole body 
of Christians, and delegated by them to those whom they set 
apart to rule—as we most steadfastly believe, and as Method- 
ism teaches—or as committed to the few, and transmitted from 
them by the “ laying on of hands” to others, in either case the 
authority is in the Church, and is God’s authority. 

The Holy Scriptures teach us that the state has this ele- 
ment of divine authority lodged in it. The thirteenth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans fully establishes this fact. 
Such declarations and exhortations as the following are un- 
equivocal and explicit upon this point: “ Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. 
... For he [the civil ruler] is the minister of God to thee for 
good .. . he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the min- 
ister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake. For, for this cause pay ye trib- 
ute also: for they are God’s ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing.” 

If this be the relation of the civil government and the civil 
ruler to the divine government and the divine Ruler, how 
much more the Church, which is God’s kingdom among men, 
uncireumscribed by political boundary, by nationality, race, or 
age! A kingdom, as described by the prophet Daniel (set up) 
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to be “an everlasting kingdom,” one which is to break in 
pieces and suv-due all others, and fill the whole world, making 
the civil powers but limited fragments of its own power, 
which, while separated from them, yet permeates and controls 
them. The most important of all institutions, the most uni- 
versal and perpetual—the “ New Jerusalem descending from 
God out of heaven,” into which the glory of the nations is to 
be gathered, and into which kings are to bring their treasures 
—the power that is to subdue the world, overeome evil, develop 
holy character, train souls for heaven, and into which nothing 
shall enter “that defileth,” and which is finally to be presented 
to God “a glorious Church without spot or wrinkle,” must 
be under the dominion of a divine government, and have 
lodged in it an authority more than human, even the authority 
of God. 

The Holy Scriptures nowhere formally state and define 
this authority in so many words, but they do most explicitly 
recognize and speak of it. St. Paul, in his first letter to 
Timothy, third chapter, speaking of the qualifications of a 
bishop, says, he must be “ one who ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity. For if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how can he take care 
of [rule] the Church of God?” Again, in the fifth chapter, 
he says, “ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honor.” “ Against an elder receive not an accusation 
but before two or three witnesses.” “Them that sin, rebuke 
before all, that others may fear.” “ Lay hands suddenly upon 
no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.” “TI charge 
thee before God, and the elect angels, that thou observe these 
things, without preferring one above another, doing nothing by 
partiality.” All this teaches us that elders ruled ; that Timo- 
thy, as an émoxotoc, by virtue of his office, if not his order, had 
still A¢gher authority than they, and the apostle, by virtue of 
his apostleship, still Aigher authority than Timothy; and 
that this authority extended to the arrest, arraignment, trial, 
and expulsion from the Church of unworthy members and 
ministers. We are taught thereby that the early Church was 
under government, God having made them who were in au- 
thority “overseers to feed the flock,” and not only to feed 


them, but to arraiyn, discipline, and expel the unworthy by a 
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divine authority committed to them, and for the proper exer- 
cise of which they were not only responsible to the Church, 
but to God himself. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, fifth and sixth echap- 
ters, there is given a case in point. There was one, it seems, 
allowed to remain in the Church who was known to be guilty 
of gross immorality. The apostle severely rebukes the Church 
therefor, and says: “ But now I have written unto you not to 
keep company, if any man that is called a brother be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idoiater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or 
anextortioner; with such a one no not to eat. For what have 
I to do to judge them also that are without ¢ do not ye judge 
them that are within? But them that are without God judg- 
eth. Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person.” And then, as if anticipating an objection to this ac- 
tion upon the ground of a lack of competent authority in the 
Church to exclude, he says: “ Do ye not know that the saints 
shall judge the world? and if the world shall be judged by you, 
are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? Know ye not 
that we shall judge angels? how much more things that per- 
tain to this life.” 

In the Gospel by St. Matthew, eighteenth chapter, our Sav- 
iour, ina most marked and positive manner, recognizes and 
speaks of this authority as follows: “ Moreover if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, take with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. Andif he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the Church: but 7f he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as @ HEATHEN MAN AND A PUBLICAN.” 

Nothing can be stronger than this. The absolute and utter 
separation and exclusion from all the religious privileges of 
the Jewish Church of a heathen, or publican, was most thor- 
ough and complete. And such is to be the attitude and action 
of the Chureh toward the persistent and defiant offender. The 
verse following the quotation already given asserts, in the 
strongest manner, the authority of the Church, and, while no 
Protestant will claim it as teaching what the Roman Church 
claims, yet it does imply that excommunication from the 
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Church is a fearful thing—a penalty which to the incorrigible 
must appear like the foreshadowings of that darkness which 
will accompany the wrath of the judgment thunders. “ Verily 
I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” 

The Church, then, is still, as of old, a Theocracy. The Lord 
Jesus Christ is its head and ruler, the word of God its law. 
Its authority to administer discipline is by divine enactment. 
Those into whose hands this authority is committed must exer- 
cise it according to the direction of the Supreme Head of the 

Yhurch, and the laws he has given.: They have no choice; 
they must be faithful to their trust, or stand guilty before 
their Judge. The Methodist Episcopal Church, as a part 
of the body of Christ, recognizes these principles, and as- 
sumes the authority they imply. It says of its fundamental 
rules and requirements: “ These are the General Rules of our 
societies ; all of which we are taught of God to observe, even 
in his written word, which is the only rule, and the sufficient 
rule, both of our faith and practice. And all these we know 
his Spirit writes on truly awakened hearts. If there be any 
among us who observes them not, who habitually breaks any of 
them, let it be known unto them who watch over that soul as 
they who must give an account. We will admonish him of the 
error of his.ways. We will bear with him fora season. But 
if then he repent not, he hath no more place among us. We 
have delivered our own souls.” 

Having called attention to these great basal principles and 
sources of authority in the Church, we are led naturally to ask, 
What provisions has the Methodist Episcopal Church made for 
the exercise of this authority? This leads to my second gen- 
eral division of the subject : 

II. To show the limits and kind of jurisdiction which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church gives to its administrators, and 
the several duties which it imposes upon them. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church indicates quite clearly the 
manner in which discipline shall be administered, and desig- 
nates the persons it selects and authorizes to perform. its 
functions in this respect, defining and limiting their several 
duties; and it recognizes this authority as existing in the 
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whole body of the Church, and not exclusively in its minis- 
ters or officers, except as delegated to them from the Church 
as a whole. 

Part third of our Book of Discipline, chapters first, second, 
and third, containing paragraphs from 200 to 253, inclusive, 
covers the whole ground of administration. Space will not 
admit of extended quotations. Any one so desiring can sift 
the matter in detail by reading these chapters and paragraphs. 

The’ Methodist Episcopal Church has, for laymen and _ bish- 
ops, two well-defined courts, and one not well-defined, making 
three in all. The two well-defined are courts of ¢rial and 
courts of appeal. The third and ¢l-defined court is that pro- 
vision which is made in our Book of Discipline whereby 
(1) A preacher in charge, when differing in judgment from a 
majority of a committee, may refer a case to a Quarterly 
Conference, which may order a new trial, ({ 235.) (2 )Where 
the president of an Annual Conference may correct errors of 
law made by a Presiding Elder in an appeal case before a 
Quarterly Conference, and an Annual Conference itself correct 
errors of administration not connected with judicial proceed- 
ings, providing such suitable remedies as may be needed, (§§ 2 
and 3, 4 215;) and (3) Where “the General Conference,” in 
reviewing “ the decisions of questions of law contained in the 
records and documents transmitted to it from the Judicial Con- 
ferences, in case of serious error therein, shall take such action 
as justice may require,” (§ 247.) It has for traveling preach- 
ers, other than bishops, three courts, besides the indefinite court 
already named. These are: court of investigation, court of 
trial, and court of appeal. The court of investigation, how. 
ever, can hardly be called a court in the proper sense, though 
possessed, in a limited degree, of judicial functions ; it being 
instituted to meet exigencies which may arise in the interim of 
an Annual Conference, a body which has no real judicial power 
save when in session. 

The oversight of all administration is lodged in three classes 
of persons, who, in their official capacity, are designated to 
perform the duties assigned to each. These are, first, the 
Bishops, or General Superintendents; second, the Presiding 
Elders, or District Superintendents ; third, Preachers in charge 
of Circuits or Stations. The jurisdiction and duties of a Bishop 
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defined in 4% 201 to 216, 242 to 244, and 248. These 
are: to convene and preside in a Judicial Conference called to 
try an accused Bishop; to preside in an Annual Conference at 
the trial of a traveling preacher, when tried before the whole 
body of the Conference ; or to appoint a chairman to preside 
when tried before a select number ; to appoint counsel for the 
Church and for the accused ; to convene a Judicial Conference, 
and preside therein, in cases of appeal from the decisions of an 
Annual Conference ; and to decide all questions of law pre- 
sented in an appeal from the decisions of a Presiding Elder, 
made in an appeal case before a Quarterly Conference. 

The jurisdiction and duties of a Presiding Elder are defined 
in the following paragraphs, and relate to four classes of cases. 
First, the appeal of a private member or local preacher to a 
Quarterly Conference, ((4 219 and 251.) Second, proceedings 
against a preacher on trial, ({ 218.) Third, proceedings against 
a traveling preacher, or other Presiding Elder, in the interim 
of an donee Conference, (% 209, §§ 1 to 5, rhe 211 to 215.) 
Fourth, proceedings against an accused Bishop, (201 to 203.) 

The jurisdiction and duties ef a preacher in charge are de- 
fined in {F 219 to 226, | 227, §$ 1 and 2, {| 228 to 233, and 
{4 235to 237. These paragraphs refer to proceedings for im- 
morality, imprudent and unchiristian conduct, insolvency, dis- 
agreement in business, non payment of debts, sowing dissen- 
sion, neglect of the means of grace, and improper words and 
tempers. Their jurisdiction extente over local preachers, and 
official and ew athe members. 

The first class of offenses named consists of improper tem- 
pers, words, and actions, insolvency, non-payment of debts, sow- 
ing dissensions, neglect of the means of grace, disagreement in 
business, teaching heresy, buying, selling, or using intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, or becoming in any way a participant in 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks, dancing, card-playing, horse- 
racing, attending theaters, circuses, dancing-parties—in a word, 
all such amusements as “cannot be taken in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” Thesecond class consists of such offenses as are 
“expressly forbidden in the word of God, and sufficient to 
exclude a person from the kingdom of grace and glory.” 

The Church, while it makes it the duty of a Preacher in 
charge, a Presiding Elder, and a Bishop to see that the pro- 
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visions of the Discipline named in all these paragraplis and 
sections are carried out by each in the jurisdiction given him, 
does not give either of them any right to exclude from the 
Church until the persons charged, after trial by their peers, 
have been found guilty of the crimes alleged against them. 
The administrator, in no case, is the judge of the innocence 
or guilt of an accused person. He cannot even charge a com- 
mittee which tries a case as a judge charges a jury in a civil 
court. The committee are the judges of both the daw and 
the evidence, and the Church does not permit interference with 
their prerogatives. All an administrator can do is to see 
that a case is properly arranged and conducted, and rule upon 
motions for the admission or exclusion of proffered evidence. 
The only departure from this is where a preacher in charge 
“may differ in judgment from a majority of the committee 
concerning the guilt or innocence of the accused, he may refer 
the case to the ensuing Quarterly Conference, which shall have 
authority to order a new trial.” A prerogative of doubtful 
expediency, and not at all in harmony with the general juris- 
prudence of Methodism. The Church decides upon the 
guilt or innocence of all who are arraigned for offenses com- 
mitted against its laws and order. The verdict is pronounced 
by the peers of the accused in every case except that of an ar- 
raigned Bishop, and here also, if we look upon the episcopacy 
as an office and not an order—a view which most Methodists 
hold. The right of peremptory challenge is only given to ac- 
cused Bishops, and to traveling preachers in cases of appeal 
to a Judicial Conference ; but this extends only to a limited 
number. The court cannot be reduced below the minimum 
required by the law of the Church. The right to challenge for 
cause is given to private members, local preachers, and trave!- 
ing preachers, in all preliminary investigations, but not in 
appellate courts. Such courts—being either the Quarterly 
Jonference, the Annual Conference, or the Judicial Confer- 
ence—are created by the organic law of the Church, and ean- 
not be changed in their composition, like committees called 
together for an especial purpose. The Church grants the right 
of appeal to all, where errors and defects in judicial proceed- 
ings may be duly considered, and rectified if wrong, or affirmed 
if right. And beyond these appellate courts of the Church, 
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definitely named, there are the indefinite courts already alluded 
to, where errors of administration and serious errors in law may 
be remedied by “ such action as justice may require.” 

It is seen by these provisions that the Church guards most 
sacredlv the rights of all within its fold; while, at the same 
time, by the minute provisions made for proceedings against 
those guilty of the multiform and various offenses named, it 
also equally seeks to guard the integrity and purity of the 
Church. 

There can be no doubt as to the duty of an administrator in 
relation to offenses eo explicitly named. It matters not what 
his personal feelings may be, nor how much he may shrink 
from the performance of what must ever be a most disagree- 
able task ; obligation binds him, responsibility rests upon him, 
and the gravity of his position as “an overseer of the Church 
of God” makes it impossible that he should evade his duty 
without incurring serious guilt. There are, however, some 
questions arising in connection with the discharge of these 
stern duties which are worthy of consideration. For in- 
stance: How far should an administrator insist upon regular 
investigation by Church courts of alleged immoralities or other 
offenses? Constant, or even frequent, litigation is very per- 
nicious in its results; it distracts and demoralizes. We know 
something of its evil effects upon the character of those who 
indulge in it in our civil courts. Would not the effects be 
worse upon litigants in our Church courts? How, then, is an 
administrator to proceed in the discharge of his duty, so as 
to subserve the moral ends for which the Church exists? How 
is he to preserve its peace, secure moral benefit to the offender, 
uphold the righteousness and dignity of Church authority, 
saving it from any charge of laxness or connivance with 
offenders, and at the same time avoid the troubles which natu- 
rally grow out of litigation? It is evident that Church trials 
ought to be avoided, if they can be, without betrayal of trust 
or neglect of duty. If all men were honest, or even wise 
when honest, it would be different. There is likely to be mis- 
representation. Sides will be taken, perhaps from prejudice, 
or sentiment, or interest, and not from reason, justice, the love 
of the Church, or the love of God. There will, in all probabil- 
ity, be evil passion engendered, and no one can predict what 
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may be the final outcome of evil. On the other hand, to even 
seem to wink at wrong, or to show the least indifference in 
reference to evident immorality, would be productive of still 
greater evil. There must not be room for even the shadow 
of a suspicion in this direction. Where, then, shall the line 
be drawn so as to avoid both of these evils? To carry out in 
their fullest measure the mandates of the Church, and at the 
same time avoid, as far as possible, the evils which arise out of 
wrong when it arrays itself against the forces which seek to 
suppress it ? 

I answer: Let the provisions of our Book of Discipline, in 
reference to the minor offenses, be faithfully and fully, yet 
prudently, carried out; and it is probable that, in a large 
majority of these cases, reformation can be secured, and the 
Church saved both the scandal and the trouble which grow 
out of litigation. In cases of the sterner immoralities, there 
should be no vacillating. Every rumor should have imme- 
eliate attention, and such informal inquiry be made as will 
ascertain the grounds upon which it rests. If it appears, after 
such inquiry, that the rumor is false, let the result be known, 
and usually the case will be ended. If, on the other hand, there 
is a probability, or even a possibility, of guilt, or if it is not 
absolutely clear that the rumor is groundless, then let the ad- 
ministrator proceed to investigate the case according to the 
rules and provisions of the Church made and provided for 
such cases. No member of the Church, certainly no minister, 
van afford any other course. To shrink from investigation is 
tacit confession of guilt; and though the accused may escape 
expulsion from the Church by evading trial, yet he will not be 
exonerated in the eyes of his fellow-men, nor of the Church, 
nor will the administrator be guiltless of a betrayal of the 
sacred trusts committed to his keeping. The interests of the 
Church, the administrator, and the accused all demand that 
there be immediate, thorough, and fearless mvestigation of 
every such case. The solution of the difficult problem just 
named will find further answer in the consideration of my next 
general division, which is : 

Ill. To define the qualifications and spirit which should 
characterize the true administrator in conducting all investiga- 
tions coming under his jurisdiction. 
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The proper inquiry having been made, and the preliminary 
steps of arraignment all having been correctly, carefully, and 
prudently taken, the personal qualifications and spirit of the 
administrator will have much to do with results and their 
effects. The position in which he is placed is one of the most 
critical positions possible. He is intrusted with interests of 
the most delicate and important character, and surrounded with 
difficulties of the most subtle and sensitive kind. He is in the 
position of both a judge and a brother, and consequently oceu- 
pies a near and delicate relation both to the accuser and the 
accused. The Church has intrusted him with the care of its 
honor, integrity, and purity. He pities the accused, and sym- 
pathizes with the innocent and blameless ones, who by the ties 
of kinship and friendship are so intimately associated with him, 
that their welfare and happiness is bound up in the verdict 
which may be given in the case. The welfare, too, on the 
other side, of perhaps deeply injured and wronged ones, and 
those near and dear to them, the welfare of the Church, ands 
perhaps the eternal salvation of souls, is involved in the issue. 
With these opposite interests clamoring and appealing to his 
judgment and his heart; with self-interested, and sometimes 
wicked, persons seeking to influence him by raising false issues, 
in order to distract attention from the real issue; surrounded 
with smiles and frowns, praise and blame, flattery and censure, 
promises and threats, often alternating and seeking to move him, 
he certainly needs to be thoroughly panoplied for the ordeal. 

Plato* classifies virtue as follows: The virtue of the reason, 
which is prudence, or wisdom; the virtue of the heart, which 
is valor; and lastly the virtue to which he says “ belong the due 
regulation and adjustment of the other powers of the soul, and 
which, therefore, constitutes the bond uniting the three, which 
is justice.” “In justice all the elements of moral culture meet 
together and center.” Again he says: “God is angry when 
any one censures a man like himself, or praises a man of an 
opposite character; and the Godlike man is the good man.” 
The administrator of the discipline owght to be possessed of all 
these virtues. Wisdom and prudence are indispensable to him. 
He will need valor of the highest order, daring, under any and 
all circumstances, to do right. And above all. he must be just. 


* “ Republic.” 
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He ought, and he will, if he has the right spirit, typify in his 
character Plato’s “Godlike man,” and be possessed of what 
Charles Sumner calls “the true grandeur of humanity” when 
he says: “The true grandeur of humanity is in moral elevation, 
sustained and erilightened by reason, and that passionless, God- 
like justice which controls his relations with all others.” No 
tincture of littleness or narrowness should show itself in his 
character. He must not be a partisan, nor allow prejudice to 
control him. Sympathy must be under the dominion of reason, 
and impartiality mark every movement. The old saying, ‘the 
judge is on the prisoner’s side,” must not be the rule which 
regulates him; he is to be on no side, or rather, on ad/ sides. 
Standing as the representative of God’s authority in the Church, 
he ought to cultivate and represent that dignity, impartiality, 
justness, tenderness, transparency, wisdom, courage, and love 
which inhere in and adorn the character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He ought to be possessed of all the platonic virtues, 
and more, of the Christian virtues also. If it were possible, he 
ought to be as wise as Solomon, as just as James, as prudent as 
Paul, as brave as Peter, as tender as John, and as dmmovuble 
Srom right as the “Rock of Ages,” and, like the symbolic rep- 
resentations of justice, blind to every thing but truth, right, and 
the eye of God. Such a character, who can find? Such per- 
fections, alas! are only ideal, and never can be fully realized in 
fact. Yet notwithstanding this, every administrator should 
strive, as nearly as possible, to reach this ideal. He can be pos- 
sessed of the spirit, and be guided by the intent thereof, even 
when he falls greatly short of its realization. Knowing “no 
man after the flesh,” let him preside as reflecting in his admin- 
istration God’s qualities, and above all, “that passionless God- 
like justice” which is the band that ties in one the bundle of all 
the virtues. 

I now come to the most important part of this diseussion— 
indeed, all-important, if the results aimed at by the Church in 
its administration of the discipline are rightly reached, or even 
reached at all, namely : 

IV. To define the manner in which a Church court should 
be conducted, and to diseuss the application of the principles 
and rules of evidence prevailing in civil courts to ecclesiastical 
courts. 
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How is an administrator to elicit the truth in reference to 
the guilt or innocence of an accused party, and thus secure 
justice in administration? This is a vital question. He may 
be just and upright; his intentions may be the purest 
and best ; he may have many of the qualifications, and be pos- 
sessed fully of the spirit, already described, and yet so conduct 
an investigation or trial as to defeat the ends of justice, rather 
than attain them. It is very important that all the preliminary 
steps shall have been carefully and correctly taken. The re- 
quirements of our Book of Discipline should be fully complied 
with, even to the minutest details, in this respect. The charges 
and specifications under them ought to be carefully and cor- 
rectly drawn. Each charge should be specific; each specifica- 
tion definite, and under its appropriate charge ; the committee 
secured ; due notification given the accused of time and place 
of trial; ample time given him to secure counsel and prepare 
his defense ; sufficient time allowed to both complainant and 
defendant, to take depositions, secure witnesses, and do any 
other thing which may be necessary to the thorough investiga- 
tion of the complaints. 

When every thing is thus ready, and the investigation be- 
gins, the administrator must see that the case is conducted 
according to the forms of law and that the tests of relevancy 
and truthfulness are applied to all the testimony offered ; 
applying strictly the principles and rules of evidence pre- 
vailing in civil courts to the case in hand. I know that 
this is not the view taken by the Church generally. Per- 
haps a majority—certainly a large number—of its adminis- 
trators hold that these principles and rules should not be 
strictly adhered to, dv¢ that all rulings on the admission 
of offered evidence should be waat is called iberal—whatever 
that term may mean, (as indefinite here, doubtless, as it is when 
applied to theology ;) that there should be a “ broad margin” 
given, as to the character of witnesses, kind and relation of 
evidence, charactor of questions, ete. In support of this view, 


it is said, it is impossible to apply the rules of evidence to cases 
before ecclesiastical courts, or conduct them as civil courts are 
conducted, because the Church has no power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and administers no oaths. Not, there- 
fore, using the forms, nor possessing the powers, of a civil 
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court, greater latitude must be given, and the facts gained by 
gleaning them from and sifting them out of whatever may 
be proffered or produced, whether true or false, relevant or 
irrelevant, to the issue relating or not relating to the case in 
hand. The sorting process implied in this position is the 
point of its weakness. He who would he able to separate 
the true from the false, under such circumstances, would 
be possessed of an insight almost amounting to omniscience. 
And yet such views are somewhat general, and our Church 
practice largely corresponds to them; and because of this, our 
Church courts are so frequently charged with “whitewashing” 
offenders, and are reckoned by many untrustworthy, failing to 
command, as they should, the respect of the intelligent and 
thinking public. This “ wide margin” theory is a delusion. 
The fallacy of the position will be seen upon a moment’s 
reflection. In granting it the question naturally arises, How 
wide? Do away with all limitations? ignore all tests? admit 
every thing that is offered as evidence? allow every question 
which may be asked? Vo one will be absurd enough to claim 
this. Well, then, where shall the line be drawn? It must be 
drawn somewhere ; where shall it be? Is it not better to leave 
it where the experience of men who have made the methods 
of eliciting truth a special study have placed it? Is it probable 
that any one can do better than this? Is there not an unwar- 
ranted assumption of wisdom in setting one’s self up as wiser 
than the aggregate wisdom of the many, gained by hundreds 
of years of experimenting in reference to the same thing? 
Ought any one man be permitted to assume such prerogative, 
much less be assisted in taking it upon himself? It is an 
assumption unwarranted in any view of the case. There will 
be points enough arise, as we shall see farther on, where an 
administrator will be forced to apply principles of evidence in 
his discretion, without assuming to set aside or ignore those 
well-established rules, which are every-where reckoned the sufe- 
guards of virtue and the tests of truth. The reasons given for 
a departure from the practice of civil courts are, when properly 
considered, reasons why, if there should be any difference, the 
rules of evidence should be more strictly applied in ecclesi- 
astical than in civil courts. Because the Church cannot compel 
the attendance of witnesses, nor secure their testimony except 
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they: choose to give it, nor administer oaths, it is therefore 
under the greater obligation to be careful as to the character 
of those who do testify, and to protect them and all concerned 
from attacks which, from the nature of a Church court, they 
may not be able to repel. Any other course can only be of 
advantage to the unscrupulous. They, and not the honest and 
truthful, would take advantage of this liberality in administra- 
tion, and put in irrelevant and false testimony under it; while 
the just, being unable to secure the attendance of witnesses, per- 
haps, and being precluded by conscience from meeting it on its 
own plane, would be at the mercy of the vile. Our Church 
courts would thus become agencies to hurt the good, instead of 
agencies to protect the Church and punish evil-doers. No just 
person could ever be benefited by such administration. All 
legitimate evidence—all that is necessary for the ascertainment 
of truth and fact—can be brought forward without the least 
departure from the rules of evidence contained in the common 
law and equity. Nay, more, an adherence to them is necessary 
to the ascertainment of truth and the protection of all parties 
from the dangers of false testimony; they are equally just te 
all, and the surest means known of detecting and preventing 
such testimony. 

It is the duty of every administrator to become familiar 
with the metheds of civil courts. He ought to make himself 
master of the rules of evidence, especially the principles upon 
which they are based. As truth is more certainly attained by 
the use of logical methods than in disregard of them ; as they 
are absolutely necessary to the success of argument and the 
detection of fallacy ; so the methods of our civil and criminal 
courts are necessary to the attainment of justice before eccle- 
siastical tribunals. The rules of evidence contained in the 
common law are the result of centuries of investigation and 
experiment as to the best methods of eliciting truth. They 
are the product of experience, and the conclusions of the ablest 
and most learned jurists of the world. The ground of their 
necessity lies in the infirmity of the human mind—its inability 
to avoid confusion amid a multitude of issues. The best dis- 
ciplined minds among men, those trained to the closest thought, 
have ascertained that in the pursnit of truth it is absolutely 
necessary to hold the mind to singleness of issue, and excinde 
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from it all irrelevant and extraneous matter. There is but a 
single issue in any trial before a Church court; namely, the 
guilt or innocence of the accused in reference to the oflenses 
charged against him. An unscrupulous counsel will seek to 
shift the issue, and by so doing confuse the court and jury, by 
calling their attention away from the real issue to some person 
not on trial, and some issue not involved in the case. An ad- 
ministrator must prevent this, holding all parties strictly to the 
ease in hand, excluding every thing irrelevant. 

In a sister Church, it is said, there actually occurred the fol- 
lowing case, highly illustrative of the importance of the point 
just named. A pastor preferred charges against a member of 
his church for the crime of theft, of which he was clearly 
guilty. A neighboring pastor was called in to preside at the 
trial. The defense, instead of trying to show innocence, as- 
sailed the character of the pastor who brought the charges, 
accusing him of all kinds of misdemeanors, and bringing for- 
ward disreputable persons to prove them. LHe protested, claii- 
ing that he was not on trial; that the question before them 
was not what he might or might not be guilty of, but whether 
the accused was guilty or innocent of the crime charged 
against him. He insisted that, if he had comimitted the of- 
fenses claimed, thet charges should be preferred against him 
in a proper way, where and when he could meet and answer 
them ; that now the question was not his guclt or innocence, 
but that of the other man. The president of the court ruled 
that ecclesiastical courts should be conducted with great liber- 
ality of procedure! that in them accused and aceuser came face 
to face ; both were before the Church, and on trial. The re- 
sult was, that one clearly guilty escaped, and the good name of 
an innocent party was clouded, through the ignorance of an 
administrator, ignoring, as he did, the plainest principles of ev- 
idence and the dictates of common sense. Tlie notion that a 
Church court ought to be conducted upon the broad and liberal 
idea so generally prevailing is a delusion of the worst kind, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, will not only needlessly and indetinite- 
ly prolong investigation, but defeat the ends of justice. 

But it may be said, Trials conducted in this way give better 
satisfaction to the general public, who, knowing nothing about 
the principies of evidence, will be dissatistied if the case is held 
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strictly to them. I reply, If the object of a Church court is 
to please the people more than to elicit the truth, the point is 
well taken. But is that the object? Is that what Church 
trials are for? Is there no higher motive than this? Does 
not the objection rest upon a moral plane so low that it is un- 
worthy of a moment’s thought? Is it not better to please God 
than men? What would be thought of a civil court which 
should in all its proceedings have its hand upon the popular 
pulse, and act accordingly? Its work is to administer justice, 
regardless of the popular favor or disfavor. And shall the 
Church of the living God be less removed from such influ- 
ences? Nay, verily! When in the discharge of the high and 
holy duties of the administration of the Discipline it panders 
to popular clamor, it will have ceased to deserve the confidence 
of mankind, and will soon reach the point of its deservings. 

The administration of Discipline should not, however, be 
confined to a quibbling adherence to mere technicalities ; this 
is an extreme to be avoided as well as the opposite. It is a 
well-established principle of our ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
that no technical informality nor hair-splitting quibbling shall 
be permitted to interfere with the ascertainment of truth, or 
stand in the way of justice. Geikie,* speaking of the disgust- 
ing adherence of the Jewish rabbis to the minute technicali- 
ties of the “ traditions of the elders” at the time of our Sav- 
iour, says: “‘ A system which admitted no change, in which 
the least originality of thought was heresy, which required the 
mechanical labor of a life-time to master its details, and which 
occupied its teachers with the most trifling casuistry, could 
have but one result, to degenerate to a great extent into pueril- 
ities and outward forms.” The same thing is true of a rigid 
adherence to minute technicalities anywhere and in any thing. 
Lading the memory with fine points of detail usually enfeebles 
the understanding, rendering its decisions more or less untrust- 
worthy. A Chureh court laden and bound fast with a great 
mass of technicalities would be as puerile as a court of rabbis. 
Avoid technicalities, but in doing so do not ignore those rules 
which are not merely technical, but are God's sign-boards of 
reason, Which point the way to the truth, and whose directions 
we must follow if we ever arrive at it. 

* “Life of Christ.” 
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In the progress of a trial there will frequently points arise 
where the administrator must be guided by the nature of 
the case, and his judgment as to the course he should 
take. The application of principles of evidence at such 
times is discretionary, and must be determined by all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It is at points of this kind he needs 
the greatest wisdom, and should proceed with the greatest de- 
liberation and care. There can be no definite rules given to 
guide him at such points. His own good judgment, personal 
insight, common sense, and intuition of right, aided by the en- 
lightenment which God gives to the sincere seeker for it, must 
be his guides. A distinguished authority * has said, “The 
absolute criterion of the correctness of our conviction of duty 
is a feeling of truth and certainty.” This accords with the 
theory that conscience is the “eye of the reason” + by which 
we recognize the intuition of right and wrong; the ought and 
ought not ; and, when enlightened by the judgment, not only 
recognizes that there is a right and a wrong, but what is right 
and what is wrong. Without indorsing or denying this 
“ philosophy,” it is safe to say such study of a case as recom- 
mended would so enlighten the “feeling of truth and cer- 
tainty,” that what it dictated would perhaps be right, at least 
as nearly right as itis possible to ascertain under such cireum- 
stances and in such cases. 

But, aside from the exceptions named, an unswerving ad- 
herence to the well-established rules of evidence will be still 
more clearly seen by calling attention, a little more fully than 
hitherto, to the following three important points: (1) The com- 
petency and character of witnesses. (2) The grounds upon which 
certain questions are allowed or prohibited in the direct and 
cross examination of witnesses. (3) The quality and relative- 
ness of testimony. The common law recognizes several things 
as rendering witnesses incompetent. Defect of understanding, 
defect of a sense of moral obligation, and defect from infamy 
of character, all render them incompetent to give testimony in 
courts of justice. Defect of understanding may arise from 
insanity, idiocy, or immaturity—intoxication being defined as 
a species of insanity. Defect of a sense of moral obligation 
arises from a lack of religious belief, and of a conviction of 

* Fichte. + Calderwood. 
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moral accountability to God. Defect from infamy of charac- 
ter may be either infamy in the eye of the law or infamy in 
fact. Infamy in the eye of the law arises from a conviction 
by a court of justice for the commission of certain crimes. A 
conviction for forgery, perjury, subornation of perjury, bribing 
a witness to absent himself, or for conspiracy to accuse another 
person of a capital crime, all render witnesses incompetent. 
Infamy of character is usually set down against the credibility 
of a witness. In Church courts it ought to render them in- 
competent, because of the reasons already given, and also be- 
cause of the superior dignity and purity of the Church. There 
is a difference between the common law and the statutes of 
some of the States as to the competency of certain testimony. 
The common law, as a rule, does not allow one charged with 
crime to testify in his own behalf, while the statutes of several 
States, at least, make him competent so to testify. Ought the 
Church to follow the common or the statute law? Possibly, 
for prudential reasons, it may be best to follow the practice of 
the courts in the localities where we reside ; at the same time, 
the best minds who have given the subject the thought it 
deserves are fully convinced of the superior wisdom of the 
common law in this respect. Neither the cause of truth or 
justice has been served by the other practice. The plea of 
guilty or not guilty covers the whole ground, and no testimony 
from an accused person will add any thing to this plea. The 
common law practice, in my judgment, ought to be the prac- 
tice of our Church courts, with the added exclusion of witnesses 
who are infamous in fact, though they may not be so in law. 
The Church is the earthly representation of God’s eternal 
kingdom; its government, therefore, ought to be a reflex of the 
divine government, and its dignity and purity in all things duly 
considered and protected. Hence no person of acknowledged 
bad moral character should be competent to bear witness in 
its courts. No self-convicted debauchee, no person convicted 
of the commission of grave crime, no one expelled from its 
folds for falsehood or other gross immorality, should ever be 
permitted to testify before its tribunals. Expulsion from the 
Church debars from Church privileges. If the expulsion has 
been for falsehood or other gross immorality, the expelled 
person stands in the same relation to the Church that one 
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convicted of perjury or other grave crime stands to the civil 
court, and, by the law of analogy, is incompetent to testify 
in the courts of the Church. 

Questions asked witnesses by counsel or committee are fre- 
quently necessary to get out the real points of testimony upon 
which the prosecution or defense rely. The direct and cross 
examination of witnesses, therefore, is an inalienable right ; 
but the rule prohibiting a leading question in direct exami- 
nation is based upon grounds of equal reason with those of 
examination itself. Such questions are equivalent to putting 
words into the mouth of a witness, and justly chargeable with 
attempt to manufacture testimony for the occasion. For this 
reason they are prohibited. But to offer suggestions, in order 
to assist the memory of a witness, is not only allowable, but 
highly proper, because often necessary to enable the witness to 
eall up that which, though important, would otherwise, because 
of the treachery of the memory, be passed over and lost. In 
cross examination leading questions are admissible, because 
they may be necessary to ‘bring out some point which the wit- 
ness is trying to conceal, or to show the animus of the witness 
toward the opposite party. All questions asked upon cross- 
examination must bear the tests of being responsive to the ex- 
amination in chief, and relevant to the issue. Were it other- 
wise, endless issues might be raised, unlimited time consumed, 
private right invaded, and the dignity of a solemn court turned 
into a burlesque of justice. For the same reasons no new mat- 
ter can be introduced upon cross-examination. If there is some- 
thing the opposite side desire the witness to state, which has not 
been stated in the direct testimony, let the party make the wit- 
ness his own, or bring the evidence out through some other wit- 
ness. No witness can be called upon to answer a question which 
would criminate himself in such a manner as to expose him to 
legal penalty, and an administrator ought to protect him against 
all attempts to induce him to do so; if he is a competent wit- 
ness, he has a right to such protection; if incompetent, he 
ought to be ruled out. When a witness, through regard for the 
accused, or out of respect for the welfare and purity of the 
Church, voluntarily comes forward and gives testimony, the 
Church owes him protection. And while his testimony ought 
to be subject to all the rules of testing known in civil courts, 
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nothing beyond this, upon the plea that there should be greater 
breadth and liber ality i in ecclesiastical courts than in civil, should 
be permitted. 

The impeachment of a witness is also an inalienable right, 
because necessary sometimes to self-protection; but it should 
never be permitted save in one, or both, of the two ways recog- 
nized in the common law. That is, by showing the general 
reputation of the witness for truth and veracity to be bad; or 
by showing that the witness has made statements outside of the 
court different from, or contradictory of, those made in it. 
The foundation for impeachment in the latter of these two 
ways must be laid in the cross-examination of the witness, by 
valling his attention to the time, place, attending circumstances, 
and person to whom such contradictory statement was made. 
The reason for this is, that while one may be supposed to be 
always able to defend his general reputation, he may not be 
able to defend his reputation in a special case unless he has 
his attention called to all the particulars connected with it. 
For this reason, if there has been no such foundation laid, the 
law does not permit any attempt to impeach in that way, or 
questions upon outside matters which are not contradictory of 
the direct testimony, or irrelevant to the issue. A member of 
our Church ought to be liable to impeachment, as well as one 
who is not. There is no good reason why all witnesses should 
not equally be subject to the same testings. The cause of truth 
and justice demands it. 

As to the quality and relativeness of testimony, a part has 
already been anticipated. The rules relative to hearsay, rele- 
vant and irrelevant; parole and written; matters of public 
interest; husband and wife; co-conspirators; dying declara- 
tions; declaration of agents, ves gesta ; burden of proof; sub- 
stance of the issue; presumptive and direct evidence, are as 
applicable to ecclesiastical as to civil courts, and ought to be 
adhered to by the administrator of the Discipline as strictly as 
by a judge in a civil or criminal court. That he may do so, the 
Rules of Evidence, by some recognized authority, ought to be 
in the course of study prescribed for our preachers ; and none 
should be graduated without mastering them any more than 
they should be without mastering our “Standards of Theol- 


ogy” and “Church Economy.” 
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I come now to the closing division of this subject, the foun- 
dations for which have been laid in the preceding divisions : 

V. To show that our ecclesiastical courts may become the 
most reliable of all courts, the surest in eliciting truth and ren- 
dering verdicts which will command the approval of honorable 
and thinking men. 

The reliability of the decrees of any court depends upon the 
extent into which the following elements of certainty have en- 
tered into its investigations. : (1) Legality of form and order 
in the indictment, or complaint. (2) Legality of procedure in 
the investigation of the complaint. (3) Singleness of zsswe in 
the contest between the parties to the suit. (4) Reliability and 
truthfulness of testimony, because of the good character of wit- 
nesses. (5) That the verdict is the verdict, not uf one, but of 
several persons. (6) That a full, wrztten record of the testimony 
be kept, so that it can be examined carefully, point by point, 
by the jury or committee at their leisure. (7) General intelli- 
gence and special legal training of the court and jury. (8) In- 
corruptible integrity, accompanied by the solemnities and 
sanctions of a personal religious faith and sense of responsibi- 
lity to God on the part of both court and jury. These ele- 
ments, in some degree, at least, would enter into a Church 
court if conducted in the manner already described. 

Let the complaint be explicit and definite, containing no 
side issues or unimportant matter. Let each charge, and the 
specifications under it, definitely state the offenses, when and 
where committed. Many a cause has failed, both in civil and 
in Church courts, because of serious defect in the complaint. 
Many Church trials have proved unsatisfactory, or entirely 
failed, because of clumsiness in drawing the charges, and in 
loading down the case with trifling issues. 

One defect in the verdicts of our civil courts, especially the 
verdicts of juries, rendering them more or less unreliable, is 
the utter inability of the human mind to retain in memory all 
the points in a large mass of conflicting testimony—a defect 
which the courts now quite generally are seeking to remedy 
by the employment of stenographers. The writer just quoted 
puts the case in the following clear and strong language: “To 
earry all the evidence of a long trial in the mind is a thing few 
men can do with the training of a life-time. In a cause which 
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has a large mass of conflicting testimony it is an impossible 
thing, even for the most able and experienced judges, to give 
£ sound decisions on mere matters of fact without having the 
exact record of the witnesses’ words, copies of the papers, and, 
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Vi above all, ééme to read and think.” 
Bi As if anticipating this defect of civil courts, as well as the 


possibilities of an appeal, our Church requires an exact copy of 
all the proceedings and testimony in the case to be taken down 
in writing, so that a committee can carefully examine it at 
their leisure, and ascertain exactly what the testimony is upon 
any point which may be in doubt; thus refreshing the mem- 
ory, enlightening the judgment, and rendering its decisions 
trustworthy. 

As to intelligence, a Church committee of five laymen, 
selected, as they should be, and usually are, for their intelli- 
gence and sound judgment, will in this respect greatly outrank 
the best juries in our civil courts; while a committee of min- 
isters, either in a preliminary investigation before a Presiding 
Elder’s court, a select number at an Annual Conference, or as 
a Judicial Conference, constitute a jury whose general intelli- 
gence is unequaled save by a bench of trained lawyers when act- 
ing as judges in an Appellate or Supreme Court. It is safe 
to assert that there is no class of men of superior general intelli- 
gence, or with better trained and disciplined minds anywhere, 
than these. The breadth and variety of their general culture, 
. the critical training that comes from theological and philosoph- 
} ical study, the habit of observing nice distinctions and scanning 
close points, render them eminently qualified to sift, weigh, and 
apply evidence. If, in addition to this, we add the mastery of 
the fundamental principles of law and evidence, then, if such 
a court is not thoroughly prepared for the intelligent perform- 
ance of its work, it would be hard to find one in the world 
that is. 
sut there is a still more important element than intellectual 
iy qualification, which enters into the trustworthiness of the ver- 
dicts of courts and juries. That element is integrity, backed 
by a religious conviction of responsibility to God for the just- 
ness of the verdict. This, above every thing else, renders such 
: decisions worthy of confidence. When men act from profound 
convictions of duty, with the fear of God and the solemnities 
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of the judgment before their eyes; they do only what they 
believe to be right, and when that conviction is supported 
by intelligence and the other safeguards named, its decisions 
amount to as nearly a certainty as is possible in this fallible 
world. Every court of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
supposed to be composed of such men: men of integrity and 
of profound convictions of duty and responsibility; men who 
have the vows of God upon them, and act as in his sight ; who 
in their daily lives are in constant association with things good 
and pure; many of them engaged in the most holy of all call- 
ings—the Christian ministry. If there are pure, honest, God- 
fearing, good, and true men, these men ought to be, and, with 
rare exceptions, are. There can be only two grounds of danger 
that the verdicts of such men may not be just and right, and 
these have respect to their virtues and not their vices. The 
first of these arises from the wnsuspectingness which belongs 
to unfamiliarity with crime. The difficulty which such persons 
have of conceiving how men can be as vile as they sometimes 
are, arises from the fact, that “to the pure all things are pure.” 
“Charity thinketh no evil;” and because it does not, such per- 
sons will be slow to believe evil. They must see it before they 
‘an or will condemn it. We may, therefore, be sure that 
there will not be, with them, a readiness to convict without 
the strongest evidence of guilt. The second ground of danger 
arises from the spirit of sympathy with the sorrowing and 
troubled, which, belonging to Christ, is the spirit of Chris- 
tians. But these are only seeming dangers. They are fully 
balanced by intelligence and sincerity, and by that sense of 
responsibility and of accountability to God which will not per- 
mit, however painful, sympathy to override justice or crime 
when clearly seen to go unpunished. Indeed, these elements 
of supposed weakness are really elements of strength, render- 
ing the decisions, when made, all the more reliable ; because 
they show us that sympathy prevents injustice being done to 
the accused, while the sense of responsibility prevents sym- 
pathy from overriding justice. 

Take, then, in conclusion, these great facts and points which 
I have been discussing in this article and put them together. 

1. The fact that there is both natural and divine authority 
in the Chureh to exclude the unworthy, and that he whom 
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the Church selects to exercise this authority is acting, when 
exercising it, under the double sanction of both human and 
divine authorization ; and is, therefore, not only the Church’s 
agent, but God’s minister to do this very thing, surrounded 
with a dignity and clothed with a power the highest earth can 
know. 

2. The fact that the Church by its law points out the limits 
of the jurisdiction it delegates to him, and the powers it con- 
fers upon him, defining his duty in each several case clearly 
and explicitly. 

3. The point that he should, as far as possible, be possessed 
of the spirit of wisdom, prudence, valor, and justice, already 
pointed out, having, as a crown over all human endowments, 
“the wisdom that cometh from above.” 

4. The point that the case to be tried, after being carefully 
prepared and exact in all its points, be inquired into according 
to the principles of investigation already discussed, and by such 
committees as our Book of Discipline designates, and nothing 
can compare with such administration in dignity, wisdom, 
purity, and certainty of righteous result. It ought to, and 
would, command the respect, approval, and admiration of the 
world. 

There can no good reason be given why such results may not 
be reached in our administration, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church become “a terror to evil-doers,” as well as a “ praise to 
them that do well.” A government which permits its laws to 
be violated with impunity, becomes contemptible in the eyes of 
its own citizens, and loses the respect of the governments of 
the world. If the Methodist Episcopal Church is to retain the 
respect of its own members, and command the respect of other 
Churches, it must show that it has value as a system, and the 
power and the will to preserve its own purity by administer- 
ing discipline, intelligently, kindly, and yet with a firm hand 
upon the violators of its laws within its own pale, and around 
its own altars. 
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Art. VL—THE PROBLEM OF OUR AFRICAN POPU- 
LATION. 


Ix our July number we discussed some “remarkable prob- 
lems ” of the population of the United States as presented by 
M. Simonin, in the “ Bulletin” of the Geographical Society of 
Paris; facts which he pronounces “the most noteworthy, in 
geographical, economic, and moral phenomena” ever brought 
out by the statistics of nations. The results of this discus- 
sion were, summarily, the following: (1) That the “center 
of population” moves westward at the rate of fifty miles per 
decade (2) That, while the center has thus advanced at the 
rate of about five miles a year, the vanguard and flanks of the 
movement—in a line 1,200 miles long, as the bird flies, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf—advanced at the mean rate of seventeen 
miles a year, until the gold discoveries on the Pacific coast 
broke up the comparative regularity of the movement and dis- 
persed it over the whole west of the continent. It had been, 
as Sir Charles Lyell said, “a continuous, a grand and solemn 
march” of humanity over the New World; felling the forests, 
planting the prairies, and founding the institutions of civiliza- 
tion. (3) That our population doubles in periods of from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight years. (4) That in about seventy 
years, that is to say, within the life-time of some thousands of 
our children, it will equal the whole present population of 
Europe, on a territory more than equal to that of Europe—a 
fact which must have most important effects on the commer- 
cial, social, political, and military relations of the two great 
sections, that is to say, on the whole civilized world. It will be 
equivalent to what would be the case were a single European 
State, say Germany, to have sway over all Europe, its “flag 
waving from the North Cape to Malta, from Lisbon to Moscow, 
over a population homogeneous in all vital respects, all free- 
men, and all speaking the same language. The fact of such a 
result is, in itself, meng the fact of its proximity renders 

it doubly startling.” In about eighty years the population of 
the United States will be more than seventy millions greater 
than the present population of Europe, according to M. Sim- 
onin’s formula, and some of our children will see that time. 
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(5) The movement of the “center of population” will be com- 
pleted, according to M. Simonin, and “all the surface of the 
immense country be filled with inhabitants,” in about three 
hundred years—at most three hundred and twenty—a period 
which, though apparently distant to us fast Americans, seems 
near to him; it is as to-morrow in the history of nations. 
(6) Before this consummation, and as early as the year 2050, our 
population will be 800,000,000. “ This,” remarks M. Simonin, 
“is more than double all the population of Europe, including 
Russia; it is the figare which was given, at the beginning of 
this century, for the population of the whole earth.” (7) But 
the result he reaches at the completion of the center move- 
ment—within three hundred and twenty years—is still more 
startling, not to say absolutely incredible; namely, that our 
population will then amount to 1,600,000,000; that is to say, 
a hundred millions more than the whole present population of 
the planet !—a hundred and sixty-six millions more, according 
to the latest and best German estimate of the population of the 
globe. The requisite period is not farther from us in the 
future than the conquest of Mexico, by Cortez, is in the past. 
It is but about fifty-seven years more than have elapsed since 
the arrival of the “ Mayflower” at Plymouth. (8) But, what 
is more relevant to our present purpose, M. Simonin, in com- 
mon with other European thinkers, points to two other very 
interesting and very grave facts in our national statistics, 
namely, that though the Negro population has no aid from 
immigration, yet its rate of increase is greater than that of the 
whites, which has such immense accessions from abroad ; and, 
secondly, the startling fact that, in about eighty-one years, it 
will be larger than our whole population at the last census. 

Such is a rapid summary of the calculations presented in our 
former article; they are assuredly of surpassing interest, and 
justify the attention given them by M. Simonin’s European 
confreres, and the questions they have propounded to him re- 
specting the probability of a future reflex emigration from 
the New to the Old World ; the possibility of new fields for emi- 
gration, especially in the great terra incognita of Africa; and, 
finally, the fate of the world itself with a prospect of such a 
repleted population. 

When we proposed to return to the subject, it was not with 
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the hope of saying anything much more satisfactory than we 
have already said on its problems, but of emphasizing some of 
its practical corollaries. For personal reasons we must, at 
present, resist the temptation to do so; but we must be al- 
lowed briefly to refer again to the future of our African popu- 
lation, a problem which is so proximate, so startling, and, as 
some writers think, so menacing. As to the problem of the 
general population of the globe, as affected by the immense 
American growth, we may leave that to the Malthusians and 
their opponents ; it is so distant, and subject to so many contin- 
gencies—which have thus far historically affected it—wars, 
famines, pestilences, etc.—that few of us would contemplate 
it with much solicitude. It is a relief to us, also, to learn 
from the statisticians that, if our own population should be as 
dense, per square mile, as that of some of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of India, we are able, alone, to accommodate about three 
times the present population of the globe. 

Our colored population is now found to be a great element 
of the working force of the nation, and is constantly becom- 
ing a better one; it deserves well of the republic for worthy 
conduct generally, and especially in critical times of our history. 
We have given it, theoretically, at least, liberty and political 
equality ; but it has not social equality, for the latter does not 
depend entirely on political equality, though it may be pro- 
foundly affected by it. Our African population is still a social 
caste, and seems destined to continue such. The mark of that 
caste is on its very brows, as we have admitted in our for- 
mer article; and, though only “skin deep,” yet it is believed, 
by many of our own thinkers, at least, to be irremediable. Pro- 
fessor Gilliam, in treating elaborately the subject, (in the “ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly,” February, 1883,) pronounces Amalga- 
mation impossible, inconceivable. Professor Freeman, (the 
English historian,) who has studied it in his travels among us, 
points to the problem as one of the gravest perils of our future. 
The Parisian geographers look upon it as a “surprising” and 
formidable question. Are these well-deserving fellow-citizens 
to be forever a social caste among us? They are to be, as we 
have seen, within the life-time of some of our children, numer- 
ically equal to our whole present population—fifty millions and 
more; Professor Gilliam shows that, in 1980, they will be 
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one hundred and ninety-two millions. Can a republic go on 
prosperously with such a socially proscribed nation within the 
nation, and all these proscribed millions actual freemen, and 
politically equal to the race that socially disowns them? Can 
this Hindu pariah barbarism be successfully incorporated into 
our free institution, and Christian civilization? We unhesi- 
tatingly say No! Neither republicanism nor Christianity can 
admit such a supposition; and every fundamental law of na- 
tional life is against it. And all good men should thank Gud 
that it is so. 

Professor Gilliam insists that colonization is our only hope. 
We are not disposed to discourage this hope, though, in the 
presence of the formidable facts of the case, it seems alto- 
gether dubious. Geographers rank Africa as one of the great 
quarters of the earth; and it is fast becoming the chief field 
of modern exploration and commercial experiment. Euro- 
pean enterprise is now attempting to penetrate it, at almost 
every point of the north, the west, the south, and the south- 
east, and to reach its very heart through the north-east by 
Egypt and Nubia. Livingstone, Stanley, De Brazza, and their 
coadjutors, have concentrated the attention of the world upon 
it; and the Congo would seem about to become one of the 
great thoroughfares of the globe. The “Dark Continent” is 
full of resources, of gold, iron, coal, ivory, precious woods, 
and gums, and the day for its corporation into the commercial 
system of the civilized world seems to have at last come. It 
may also be pronounced the greatest of all our remaining fields 
for philanthropic and religious zeal. 

Enropean thinkers now point to Africa as the next great 
field of colonization, after America; its proximity to Europe 
gives it special advantage in this respect, and it will not be 
surprising if the surplus population of the latter should be 
found, before many years, flowing toward it. The unhealthi- 
ness of parts of it would seem not to be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Geographers and geologists describe it as an inverted 
plate, with a low, malarious margin, or sea-board ; and an inner, 
circular ridge of mountains inclosing most of the country as 
high and comparatively healthy plateaus, with inestimable re- 
sources. Several of the governments of Europe are now ac- 
tively interested in its exploration and development. Is not 
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America to share, commercially, at least, this new interest for 
Africa? We, who have millions of people the best adapted 
to its climate—to be its sailors, pioneers, merchants, and mis- 
sionaries—are we to be but idle spectators of the general move- 
ment for it? Are our growing millions of its children, rising 
daily in intellectual and moral improvement, to take no part 
in its redemption? With the immense prospective growth of 
our colored population will doubtless come considerable devel- 
opment of its business talent and wealth ; in spite of its social 
disadvantages, can its fatherland fail then to attract its enter- 
prise in commerce, in religion, and civilization generally ? 

It is not, therefore, improbable that the coming colored 
American hosts may look thitherward with an interest such as 
few of us now dream of; and if European emigration is here- 
after to tend toward it, is it chimerical to suppose that the 
Americo-African race, with its scores of millions, will neglect 
the inviting field—its ancestral home ? 

We may well remind ourselves, in this connection, of the 
marvelous times in which we live, and their probable effect on 
the future. Events move now, not in arithmetical, but in 
geometrical, progression. Within our own still uncompleted 
century the world has advanced, in the scientific and practical 
arts, more than it ever advanced before in any recorded two 
thousand years. Our century has given it the steam-boat, the 
railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, the photograph, the 
spectroscope, aneesthetics, practical electricity, and how many 
other beneficent wonders! The above summary statistics of 
the New World are alone marvels portentous of revolutionary 
changes of the entire planet. Not he that hopes, but he that 
desponds over the prospects of the world, is now likely to be 
the false logician. As our Africo-American millions go on 
increasing, the world will also be hurrying on to new, and, 
perhaps, unthought-of, intersectional relations. Commercial 
steam navies will cover the seas; cheaper and more rapid com- 
munications will exist; and the transition from one to another 
portion of our little globe will become incredibly facilitated. 
May we not, then, with sufficient sobriety, expect that the Af- 
rican movement, now setting in, will affect the Africo-Amer- 
ican problem? Europeans come now, by annual hundreds of 
thousands, to America to escape social and other disadvantages 
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of their native lands; and Africa is pointed to as their next 
great field of refuge. Can it be possible, we again ask, that 
4 our own African people, suffering the social disadvantages 
Ba we have mentioned, will not share the general and ever-grow- 
Phy ing colonizing spirit, and claim their precedent right to the 
he blessings of their fatherland ? 
Still, we look in this direction only for relief to the problem, 
not for its solution. Emigration to Africa, or anywhere else, 
must be voluntary with our colored population; no compul- 
| sion can now be thought of as either right or possible. Can we 
expect a voluntary expatriation of such millions? There is 
another line of thought, on which we may find further relief 
to the problem. While the movement of our Middle and 
ud Northern population is toward the West and North-west, that 
of the South tends to the West and South-west. Of course 
the black population must share the latter general movement ; 
but it is said that there is already discernible a peculiarly strong 
tendency of the blacks in that direction. They appear to be 
unconsciously wending their way thitherward. Southern ob- 
servers say 80, at least. Even in the North, where there has 
been, since the civil war, a great diminution of prejudice 
against the race, and where hosts of philanthropic citizens 
stand ready to help it upward, it increases in but few places, 
and is gradually disappearing in many. Some of us expected 
it would overflow the North after emancipation ; but, except- 
ing a few western localities whither it has gone under a sort of 
sporadic and temporary impulse, its tendency has been south- 
westward. It is leaving Virginia, the old “ breeding field” of 
the race ; and all through the old Southern States, while it still 
multiplies there, it is reported that this tendency is bearing it 
along toward the Mexican frontier. Thither, too, tends inev- 
itably the destiny of the nation. Beyond that frontier, and 
throughout Central and Southern America, exist millions of 
; mixed populations, amalgamated Spaniards, Africans, and 
%) Indians. Our prejudices against amalgamation, wrongly af- 
firmed, as we think, by Professor Gilliam, to be invincible are | 
an comparatively unknown among the masses, at least, of those | 
vast and fertile regions. Is our African problem to find its 
solution there? Is nature, or rather Providence, opening 
thitherward the national destiny for our salvation and pro- I 
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longed beneficent mission? We know how conjectural must 
be any such calculations, and how self-complacently criticism 
can brush them aside ; but the history of humanity has much 
in it that our philosophy would never have dreamed of ; there 
is a beneficent programme in things, whether we are willing 
theistically to account for it or not. Expecting death under 
the Reign of Terror, the atheistic philosoper, Condorcet, wrote 
an essay to prove the progressive “ perfectibility ” of the world 
—that by a natural law, an inherent system, the human race 
will go on to ever better conditions. The Christian thinker 
may still more confidently entertain this hope, especially in 
connection with so grand a destiny as that to which our coun- 
try seems appointed. Few of us can doubt that our strongest 
future geographical tendency must be southward, perhaps in- 
definitely southward ; and that our recent railroad and other 
business enterprises in that direction, particularly in Mexico, 
are opening the way for it. Meanwhile, what does this tend- 
ency of our black population thitherward mean? These peo- 
ple will there find not only a congenial climate, and most favor- 
able conditions for their accustomed agricultural life, but they 
will find the native population, we may say, in a sense, the 
whole population, a mass of amalgamated races, including their 
own. Reaching the great new field, either by a special tend- 
ency of their own or the general tendency of our people, can 
they fail to intermingle with its mixed races? A similar amal- 
gamation can begin only with the lower classes of population 
in any country; all the population of this vast, new field may 
be said to be of those classes. Mixing, as they naturally do in 
such circumstances, the distinctive and repulsive types, as of 
aboriginal or African, are more or less obliterated, or mingled 
in a new type of the working or common people, from whom, 
under free institutions like ours, rise at last the better classes 
of population ; specific causes of prejudice against intermar- 
riage, like that against the African, may thus die out. May 
we not, then, look with hope to the great Southern fields 
of the continent, which are to be the theater of our future 
national progress, for the solution of this Negro problem ? 
This view of the subject makes us, of course, “amalga- 
mationists,” though in a somewhat qualified sense; and we 
hesitate not a moment to accept that charge, notwithstanding 
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the emphatic language of Professor Gilliam, and similar very 
respectable writers, against amalgamation. We would not be 
unreasonable here, much less fanatical; but from broad views 
of humanity, as well as Christianity, we must insist on a treat- 
ment of the subject less liable to foster the antipathies of race 
than that which has prevailed among us. Though our relig- 
ion is wisely not dogmatic on such subjects, unquestionably it 
repels at its very heart most of these prejudices. In most of 
foreign Christendom they are comparatively unknown; even 
in polished Paris, the American traveler finds them far less 
prevalent than in Boston or New York. 

But it is on scientific grounds that we chiefly assert, con- 
trary to prevalent opinion, that “amalgamation,” and nothing 
but amalgamation, in some way or other, must be the final 
solution of the problem. This is certainiy its only historical 
solution. No similar problem has been solved in any other 
way. England, France, Spain, modern Greece, have all ho- 
mogeneous populations compounded of various races ; the illus- 
tration is, we admit, but partial, for they are not exactly parallel 
vases ; but in tropical and South America the amalgamation 
has been sufficiently parallel ; and, whether parallel or not, is 
there any other historical or scientific solution to be offered us ? 
If not, should it not be the aim of all thinkers, and of all good 
men among us, to diminish rather than fortify the prevalent 
prejudice against it ? 

It is often said that degeneration attends the intermarriage 
of blacks and whites, and there are wise men who would con- 
scientiously oppose it on this ground. The opinion is a fallacy, 
founded nevertheless in an element of truth. It is contrary to 
the well-known laws and results of interbreeding. The mulatto 
may, indeed, be less physically vigorous than the pure African, 
but intellectually he is superior, and this implies an essentially 
superior type, with whatever incidental defects. He is in 
transition, and has, doubtless, some peculiar liabilities ; but let 
the transition go on, and the superior blood is certain, soon 
or later, to work out superior results. His anomalous position 
amid our unchristian prejudices, depresses him in all respects ; 
give him fair play and, like not a few of his class of late years, 
he, or at least his children, will soon reveal his superiority. 
The quadroon has been noted for beauty; and beauty belongs 
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to superior race. It is seldom found among savages. If we 
pass by the local anomaly of the Asiatic Georgians, (intrinsic- 
ally, however, an intimate example of the Aryan race, and prob- 
ably affected by peculiar local conditions,) beauty is a character- 
istic of advanced humanity ; it distinguished the Greeks in the 
ancient world, as symbolized by their poets, in the person of 
Helen; the French in the modern world, symbolized in 
Madame Recamier; the Americans in recent times, if we may 
accept the concurrent opinion of foreign travelers among us. 
The blood of the white race in the quadroon doubtless con- 
tributes to the peculiar physique in which is founded her pe- 
culiar beauty ; but, nevertheless, the Negro element is the dis- 
tinctive fact of that beauty. We have certainly abused the 
Negro enough; let us be candid with him, at least within the 
limits of science, if we will not within those of religion and 
humanity. Let us not deny to him the benefits of its acknowl- 
edged laws. If we suppose ourselves incomparably his su- 
perior, and consider his race one of the lowest, yet what were 
our own British forefathers in the days of Ovesar’s invasion, 
and what would we probably be to-day, had they, in their mud 
huts, their clothes of wild beasts’ skins, and their universal 
brutality, been denied the benefit of the natural laws of im- 
provement? Heredity is one of those laws which affects the 
intellectual and social as well as the physical condition of 
races. It has taken centuries for the British race to rise from 
its primitive inferiority ; but it has risen to the supreme place 
among nations. Doubtless the Negro race, among us, has in- 
herent natural disabilities, and no possible means can at once 
bring it up to the standard of advanced races ; its immediate 
improvements must become hereditary ; with fair play every 
successive generation will possess not only better advantages, 
but better hereditary capabilities for further advancement. 
And we doubt not that, under the auspices of our better times, 
its continuous development will be far more rapid than was 
that of our own British ancestry. Be that as it may, let us 
give it fair play here, in our glorious arena of the New World— 
here, where races, nationalities, complexions, and physiognomies 
should pass out of consideration, and humanity alone be recog- 
nized—humanity in its universal brotherhood, and its impre- 
scriptable rights. 
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It would seem, indeed, that the popular, if not the scientifie, 
mind of our times has been too much inclined tu place the 
Negro in the very lowest degree of humanity, quite forgetting 
the Terra del Fuegian, the Patagonian, the New Zealander, and 
other still lower forms of the species. The African is con- 
sidered as, in some peculiar sense, autochthonous, indigenous to 
the “ Dark Continent,”—if not sprung from the very slime of 
its soil, yet from some of its brute occupants, probably from 
its monkeys, and it is apparently assumed that any mingling 
of foreign blood with his can only brutalize humanity, not hu- 
manize his supposed brutality. Ethnologists know, however, 
that if we except one or two local examples of peculiar degra- 
dation in Africa, there are other much inferior races of our 
poor humanity. They know, also, that in Africa itself the 
laws of interbreeding have been working out their usual salu- 
tary results on a scale of much greater magnitude than has 
been generally suspected ; and demonstrating that the Negro 
is as capable as any other people of this natural process of im- 
provement. The Semitic race, to which we owe so much, has 
long been extending its sway over, not only the northern coast, 
but the northern interior of the continent, reaching far south- 
ward, over the somewhat numerous communities of the great 
desert, and into the Soudan, and is tending fast toward the 
equator; not only reducing the native tribes under its con- 
trol, but teaching them to read the Arabic; erecting mosques 
among them, superseding the native polytheism by the strict 
Mohammedan monotheism, marked though it may be by 
some traces of the old native superstitions. The Semitic race, 
while maintaining its characteristics throughout this vast re- 
gion, mingles, nevertheless, its blood with the native blood; 
the daughters of Africa fill the households, the harems, of 
the superior race, and thus a new race, a Semitic-African 
race, is being raised up over a large portion of the continent. 
A similar amelioration is also going on over most of the east- 
ern coast. Ethnologists have long known that the superior 
Negroes of south-eastern Africa, who have won the friendship 
and admiration of Livingstone, Colenso, ete., are the offspring 
of an amalgamation of the natives with a foreign race. The 
original Kaffirs were a people from the north-east, quite dis- 
tinct from the Negroes; they have mingled with the latter and 
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raised up a new race admired by all travelers for their superior 
stature, their fine proportions, “supple,” and even “elegant,” 
says a French authority—their lighter color, yellow brown, 
their elevated and rounded foreheads, ete. Their idiom and 
their influence reach far beyond Kaffraria. Amalgamation has, 
certainly, not failed to show here the usual advantages of inter- 
breeding. 

Again, there extends over nearly the whole northern in- 
terior, from Nubia to the Atlantic, a remarkable example of 
the comparative elevation of the native race by amalgamation 
with a mysterious foreign people from the North-east, known 
as the Pouls, the “ Reds,” “ forming,” says a French ethnologist, 
“the dominant caste in all the states which were founded ages 
since in the valley of the Senegal, in that of the Niger, and in 
the basin of Lake Tchad.” They founded the empire of 
Tekrour, reaching beyond Timbuctoo. They have assimilated 
the native population, have raised up an improved race of 
pale or red color, “ with a shade of rhubarb; ” their children 
are taught to read in schools; their faith is monotheistic ; their 
features are “fine ;” their lips are “ thin;” they have “ noth- 
ing of the Negro woolly hair,” but their locks hang in long 
tresses on their shoulders;” their “ noses are aquiline;” their 
figures “ tall and straight.” They are “very intelligent,” com- 
bine in their industries, and work well in iron and tissues. 
They “show a decided taste for instruction ;” they “cannot 
be held in slavery,” ete. In fine, Africa itself presents, we 
repeat, on a broad scale, examples of the salutary effects of 
amalgamation, incontestable demonstrations that the Negro is 
susceptible, like all the rest of the human race, of the elevating 
effects of interbreeding. 

That good and, in some respects, truly great man, the late 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, studied thoroughly the African race 
among us. He himself was of the best type of American char- 
acter—or, at least, of what all genuine Americans should be— 
with a soul large, not only as his nation, but as his race. At 
heart Gilbert Haven was an amalgamationist. He knew the 
Negro well, for he traveled and labored in the South with he- 
roic devotion. He did not believe the race could be forever 
a caste among us, and what prevention of a caste could he see 
but the blending of it with our other races? He came, not 
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only to esteem the African, as having some peculiar and ad- 
mirable race-traits ; but, at last, he came heartily to love him as 
a brother man, destined to good and great things, and worthy of 
such a destiny. He saw in the race the best social affinities, 
singular docility, rare facility for acquiring at least the ele- 
mentary intelligence and habits of civilization, such as could 
prepare it for high and speedy hereditary development, great 
religiousness, subordination to government, so rare in undevel- 
oped peoples, brave patriotism, soldierly capabilities, and the 
best human sympathies. His episcopal dignity could not pre- 
vent his fervent fraternization with the humblest black men, 
nor even a certain frank, not to say gallant, acknowledgment 
of the beauty and graceful capabilities of many of their women. 
After studying them, all over the South, he could never criti- 
cise Moses’s choice of an Ethiopian wife; and he believed it 
quite possible that, some day or other, an American leader of 
the people might not hesitate to introduce one into the presi- 
dential mansion. We may smile at all this; but the future may 
have some new revelations for us little suspected at present. 
The “heresies” of great men in one age have often become 
the highest orthodoxy and sublimest convictions of another. 
What will be, what must be, the relative position of this race 
when, a few years hence, it shall be as numerous as our whole 
present population—when, in about a hundred years hence, it 
shall be, according to Prof. Gilliam’s figures, nearly four times 
as great as all our present national hosts? What must be the 
elevation of many of its families in that time? Already it has 
given us some really able men, who have adorned our public 
life ; with its advancement they will multiply to tens of thon- 
sands. There will be among them successful merchants, schol- 
ars, statesmen. Can we socially proscribe them then? What 
will their millions not be able to do with our politics? They 
can then control, at discretion, our greatest parties; they can 
rule the nation. They are already in our Legislatures, and 
worthily there. To the most sober calculation the time may 
not be distant when, in the balancing of parties, we shall have 
a nominee from among them for the Vice-Presidency of the 
republic. Many patriotic citizens, zealous for their elevation, 
would hail such a fact to-morrow ; but the Vice-President may 
readily enough become President, as our history shows; and if 
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he is worthy of the one position, he ought to be of the other. 
And if an able colored statesman, a man of polished education 
and manners, should enter, by the call of the nation, the White 
House, with his educated wife and children, what would be- 
come of our Negro social proscription under such a political 
recognition? Where would our race antipathy take refuge ¢ 
It must be thrown to the winds. We would find ourselves in 
a practical, a national, solecism, where we must stand before 
the world confounded, if not ridiculous. Evidently the two 
things cannot co-exist ; and, evidently, the first of them is next 
to inevitable in our political future. Gilbert Haven will as in- 
evitably be recognized, not merely as an apostolic bishop, whose 
humanitarianism was worthy of the highest ethics of his relig- 
ion, but as a heroic prophet in our national Israel. 

Speculate on the subject as we please, the essential facts of 
the question confront us in a manner entirely uncompromising. 
These people are enfranchised citizens; they are to become the 
millions we have above estimated—-these are two clear enough 
facts. It is another certain fact that their social proscription 
cannot possibly co-exist with their future numerical and _polit- 
ical importance. What, then, are we to do in the case? The 
solution of the problem must absolutely be either such as we 
have indicated, or these coming millions must be reduced to 
such subjection as existed under the old, oriental, barbaric des- 
potisms, where alone history has recorded any long subjection 
and control of large socially proscribed “ castes,” unless in 
legalized slavery and ownership. Does any man think we can 
reduce these millions again to slavery? Or, on the other hand, 
can our republican and Christian civilization sink to the eondi- 
tion of the old, oriental despotism and barbarism? If any man 
could wish the latter, as our only salvation, in respect to this 
problem, yet there can be no such miserable hope for him; for 
no nation could, in one century, sink from our altitude to such 
a depth, and in about one century, as we have seen, our Negro 
population is to be several times as great as our whole present 
population. There can be no time, therefore, for this barbarous 
alternative. On the other hand, let us the rather believe, that 
the providential extension southward of our population and 
civilization, not to say our governmental autonomy—for this is 
not necessary in the argument—together with a grand moral 
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self-conquest of our prejudices, shall dispel alike our race 
antipathies and the perils of the problem. 

So much for hypotheses on the question ; we wish they could 
be something better than hypotheses, but we offer them only , 
for what they are worth, and if any other pen should afford us 
a more satisfactory, a more hopeful, solution of the problem, we 
would gratefully give our dubious theorizings to the winds. 

We have said that the subject presents occasions for “ prophe- 
syings,” and even “ preachments.” There have been enough 
of the former, in our treatment of it, thus far; we have no dis- 
position to indulge in the latter, but may be allowed to add a 
few practical remarks in conclusion. 

What should be our conduct, as citizens, before this formi- 
dable problem ¢ 

First. All political grievances of our colored people should 
be extinguished. The constitutional amendments have made 
them citizens and given them political equality with the 
whites, and the national Constitution is, as Judge Black af- 
firmed, tacitly, an integral part of the organic law of the indi- 
vidual States; nothing in the latter can legally contradict the 
former, and any thing that does so, as regards the colored man, 
should be effectually negatived. It is not here a relevant ques- 
tion whether the constitutional amendments were wisely made, 
or could not have been more wisely made. Good citizens, 
good friends of the enfranchised African, may differ on that 
point. Personally we believe they were wisely made, and that 
nothing short of them could have been wisely done at the time. 
Reservations, which some thinkers suggest as having been ex- 
pedient, and more appropriate to future opportunities, might 
never again find such opportunities, and might have remained 
eternal and insurmountable subjeets of political agitation and 
peril. We rejoice, therefore, in the fait accompli of the en- 
franchisement of the American colored man. It is a legitimate 
evolution in the history of our civilization ; and what now de- 
volves upon us is the duty of maintaining it in its fullest in- 
tegrity. All local laws that, in spirit, contravene it should, we 
repeat, be swept away. They should be no more tolerated 
against the black man than against the Teuton or the Celt. 
There are remnants of such laws; some of them, if they do 
not directly oppose liberty of marriage,. impose at least dis- 
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advantages on the descent of property in marriages between 
blacks and whites. There are even disparagements of African 
citizens retained in the regulations of the national army, against 
which they have strongly protested in a late public convention. 
Evidently the best policy toward a people so prospectively im- 
portant is to leave them the least possible grievance to complain 
of, the least possible motive for race combination, or for sep- 
arate political organization in self-defense. It is especially im- 
portant that the Southern States should follow this liberal 
policy. Already the blacks have large majorities in some of 
them. Professor Gilliam’s statistical tables show that, before 
long, these majorities will be absolutely overwhelming. Su- 
perior intelligence and social power may enable the whites to 
guide political events there for some few years, but the ad- 
vancing education of the blacks will afford them able leaders 
of their own color, and then race grievances will be sure to 
come into play in party movements. “The best solvent of po- 
litical problems is liberty,” says a great writer. Take away 
publie grievances if you would prevent public disturbances. 
Our government started with perfect religious liberty. The 
result has been that, while every cabinet of Europe is more or 
less embarrassed by ecclesiastical problems, ours has probably 
never had any such problem before it for ten minutes. European 
radicals come among us in hosts, and, for a time, declaim their 
opinions, hold conventions, and have, in some cases, organized 
their socialistic communities. In Europe they would have been 
oppressed, perhaps suppressed ; here they have had full liberty 
to experiment their whims, and the experiment has usually 
converted them (the most of them, at least, if not the demagog- 
ical leaders) into sober, practical citizens, seeking to make their 
individual fortunes, and to maintain the individual rights of 
property. No new political party could seriously disturb the 
American public mind, or even long exist, without a more or 
less sound and intelligible raison detre. But there could 
hardly be a more valid reason for public agitation and peril 
than race grievances imposed upon a large class of citizens 
having equal constitutional rights. Let the colored citizen, 
then, have fair play in the politics of the country; let him 
have no gnevances to complain of, and we believe he will be 
as patriotic as any other race under its flag. Let him have as 
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perfect eligibility to public office, under good civil-service rules, 
as any other citizen; his promotion in this respect will tend to 
elevate the status of his race, and that elevation can only be a 
public advantage. In other words, color—whether white or 
red, black or yellow—should be incognizable before the laws 
of the republic. 

Second. We should put away, as far as possible, our social, 
as distinguished from political, disparagements of the colored 
citizen. ree as we may personally be from such social preju- 
dice, we would not impair the influence of what we wish to say 
on this subject by inconsiderately attacking the contrary senti- 
ments of the reader. As Sir Roger de Coverly used to say on 
all doubtful or delicate questions, “ There is much to be said 
on both sides of the subject.” De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum ; and the prejudices of men are as imprescriptible as their 
natural rights. No positive law in the Church or the State can 
be relied on as effectively corrective of the social antipathies 
against the Negro. But there is stronger law than positive 
legislation ; there is the “ higher law,” the moral law, of pub- 
lie conscience, which can be arrayed in voluntary opposition to 
local or personal wrong opinion. It is this law that we would 
invoke in the present case. It was invoked against the old 
slave-trade, and swept it from the seas by taking on, at last, 
the power of legislation ; it was, later, invoked against slavery 
itself, and swept it from the British Colonies and from the 
United States. Can it not now sweep away most, if not all, 
our race antipathies, and clear the national field for the free 
development of this depressed, this much-wronged, people 4 
In the more intimate relations of life some of these antipathies 
may yet long linger among us, but should not onr political 
ethies, should not our religion, should not our patriotism, (es- 
pecially in presence of the problem we have been discussing,) 
inspire the whole nation with a determination to ameliorate, as 
far as possible, the social proscription which we yet impose upon 
this race, and on this race alone? There will always be social 
discriminations in any society. The “ political equality” of 
men, declared by the American fathers, does not imply the 
extinction of such discriminations, though the doctrine contin- 
ually tends toward that result. They depend upon social con- 
ditions—education, wealth, tastes, manners, or even whims; 
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but there is a point beyond which neither our politics nor our 
religion should allow them to go. It should be considered an 
offense against our self-respect and the public conscience to 
allow them to go further against the colored man than against 
the Hindu, the Japanese, or any other distinctly marked race, 
for the American colored man has higher claims upon us than 
any of these races. The Hindu or Japanese is physically as 
distinctly, if not more distinctly, marked by nature than the 
American African—if not by color, yet by other traits. As 
the latter rises in his circumstances he rises with peculiar 
rapidity in his tastes, dress, and manners. He is the natural 
Frenchman of the New World in the etiquette of manners and 
apparel. We admit the well-dressed, well-mannered Japanese, 
Hindu, or Sandwich Islander to our hotels, railroads, or omni- 
buses, and even to dinner tables; why, in the name of all good 
sense or good taste, should we hesitate to extend equal court- 
esy to the equally presentable American colored man?  Espe- 
cially in the South should we expect to see these illogical preju- 
dices extinguished, for why should the Southerner, whose infant 
sports were with colored children, who was carried in the arms 
of a colored nurse, and even nourished at her breast, why should 
he disdain to travel in the same railroad car, or lodge in the 
same hotel, with his old colored playmate, now his fellow- 
citizen, and as well dressed and as well behaved as his other 
fellow-citizens? Clearly enough these antipathies are but 
whimsical prejudices, and should, especially in our new cir- 
cumstances, be thrown to the winds. 

We are more urgent for this social self-emancipation now 
that the Supreme Court at Washington has decided against the 
constitutionality of the Civil Rights Act of 1875. The decis- 
ion still leaves the Act in full force in the Territories and the 
national capital; and this is much, and will tend to fashion 
public opinion; but in the individual States the African citizen 
is left without legal protection against disparaging treatment in 
hotels, theaters, public conveyances, ete. The individual States 
themselves should now provide that protection ; still better, 
public opinion should provide it. Public opinion should 
demand no special favors for him, but it surely should demand 
for him perfect impartiality; it should claim for him equal 
treatment with the Japanese, Chinese, Hindu, or any other 
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marked race of equal personal conditions. We believe that, 
i soon or later, it will do so. 
Thirdly, the religion of the land should especially get rid of 
co its prejudices against this much-wronged people. The “ color 
wy line” should be obliterated throughout the American Church. 
+ But let us not be misunderstood here. As we have already 
% affirmed, no mere legislative act of Church or State can obliter- 
ate such invidious lines; but public sentiment can. Publie 
sentiment must indeed itself be first rectified. But we believe 
LY public opinion is capable, in these Christian States, of any 
beneficent advancement. It broke the chains of the Negro 
fs slave; it changed the national Constitution to make him a citi- 
. zen equal to the best of us; it rallied hosts of our best men 
i and women to go, with the ardor of missionaries, to the South 
to educate him and his children; and it has inspired some of 
‘F our capitalists to found, by the donations of millions, grand, 
permanent provisions for the education of his race. Let us 
4 have confidence in American public sentiment; there is 
: nothing to-day, in the whole Christian world, more generous or 
| more powerful, in spite of its many errors or whimsicalities. 
It needs but to be specifically and resolutely directed by right 
| leaders to obliterate the “color line” from our Churches. But, 
it will doubtless be asked, Would you flood our white congre- 
gations with untutored, uncleansed, unmannered blacks? Not 
at all. We would have the illogical, fastidious, unchristian, 
discrimination of the Negro from all other races, in this re- 
spect, abandoned as unworthy of our religion, our polities, our 
humanity, and we would have it peremptorily assumed and 
asserted that there is no such danger as is apprehended or pre- 
tended from such an emancipation of the Church—its own 
emancipation, let us say it, rather than that of the African 
—from an inhuman, an inherently anti-Christian, prejudice. 
Things are a law unto themselves in all such cases. The 
Negro does not wish to intrude into your churches; he prefers 
his own, and does it too strongly for his own good or for our 
good. We can safely treat him, in this respect, as we treat all 
other men whether Celt, Japanese, Chinese, or our poor white 
Anglo-Saxon brother. Let us have no invidious sentinel at 
the church door or the pew door against him, none more 
than against any other race or class under our national flag. 
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The poor white man goes, with his humbly-dressed family, to 
the sanctuaries of his own class; he prefers to go there, and 
no fastidious church in the land fears his undue intrusion into 
its garnished aisles; there is no “line ” of discrimination against 
him there, except the undefined, the tacit one, which social 
convenience or his own good sense and good taste may sug- 
gest. Why not give the colored citizen equal right, especially 
in the temples of our common God? If, like his poor white, 
or Japanese, or Chinese brother, he should rise, in individual 
cases, in culture and social condition—in manners, dress, intel- 
ligence, ete.—to a rank essentially equal with your own, and 
should then seek for his family a well-paid pew in your sanctu- 
ary, why forbid him? In every land under heaven, except this 
Christian republic, he has not only the right to do so, but is wel- 
comed as a “man and a brother.” In St. Paul’s, in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, of London, in Notre Dame, of Paris, in St. Peter’s, 
of Rome, no prince nor coxcomb would decline to sit beside 
him. We alone, in all the Christian world, have the ungracious, 
we were about to say the ridiculous, fastidiousness to order 
him away from us, or take ourselves away from him. There 
is no church of the land in which a well-dressed and a well- 
mannered Japanese or Hindu would not be admitted, and be ; 
even an object of generous interest however conspicuous his a 
seat there. Why, then, repel an African fellow-citizen of equal ith 
social condition? We repeat that the prejudice, which has or- big 


dained among us the “ color line,” is an egregious social fallacy, an 
against which every really high-minded citizen should protest Me 
as belittling to our national good sense, our religion, and our ii 
republicanism. We believe, further, that nearly all our tf 


apprehensions of social inconveniences from the obliteration of bs 
that “line,” especially in the Church, are utterly fallacious. } 
We believe that in “Old Trinity,” in “ Grace Church,” or any } 
other notable church of New York, the habitual appearance of a Hom 
well to-do, cultivated African family in their own pew would 


soon come to be considered an honor to the congregation. It | ine 
would be a noteworthy example of Catholic Christianity as ie 


acknowledged in all the high places of Christendom beyond ie 
our own land. It would be a triumph over prejudice to which Dig 
the Christian heart of the community would, soon or later, 
respond with admiration. It would be such a recognition of 
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our common humanity as could not fail itself to be recognized 
with honor by all thoughtful men. 

One topic more we might allude to here as of immeasurable 
importance, in respect to the African-American, namely, his 
education; but we have reached the proposed limit of this 
article, and what need of enlarging on a subject of such obvious 
significance, one upon which there has been so much public 
interest, to which so many heroic men and women are devoting 
their lives, and to which individual philanthropists have con- 
secrated millions ! 

Let us say, in conclusion, that notwithstanding the grave 
difficulties of the problem we have been considering, and the 
merely hypothetical solutions of it we have suggested, yet the 
treatment of the colored man, which we have urged, seems to 
us to be about the sum of our responsibility for, and practica- 
ble management of, the question. Let us do this our duty, and 
leave the rest to that beneficent Providence which has hitherto 
guided our national destiny. Great things are undeniably be- 
fore us all, whites and blacks, in the providential programme of 
this grand New World; humanity is here probably to take on 
new developments such as have never been dreamed of in our 
political and social speculations. It may not be for us to fore- 
cast these coming destinies by our theories, but we can forecast 
them by our practice. Let us emancipate ourselves from prej- 
udices ; let us rise above traditional fallacies; let us seek to em- 
body in our legislation, and in all our social conventionalism, 
the universal principles of humanity, religion, and liberty, and 
the God of our fathers will take care of our country and our 
children. 
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Art. VIIL—PROBATION AFTER DEATH. 
[First ARTICLE. ] 
Progation is the moral trial of intelligent and free beings, un- 
der divinely-appointed conditions, in preparation for reward or 
punishment in the world to come. As used by Bishop Butler, 
who first brought the term into prominence, it means “that our 
future interest is now depending, and depending upon our- 
selves ; that we have scope and opportunities here for that good 
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and bad behavior which God will reward and punish hereaf- 
ter; together with temptations to one, as well as inducements 
of reason to the other.” * Over against our natural depravity, 
which of itself would necessitate a failure, is placed the ever- 
availing grace of the atonement, whereby success is possible to 
every man. The central point of the test is not, however, an 
unfailing, perfect obedience to law, as with Adam before the 
Fall, but a new one, adapted to fallen beings, of the acceptance 
or rejection of the gracious remedy in the cross of Christ, 
through which alone can the power of sin be escaped and holi- 
ness won. The providential advantages of individuals greatly 
vary with different ages and other circumstances, and it may 
be safely assumed that the Judge of all the earth, who surely 
will do right, knows well how to measure responsibility in 
every case. But if any be destitute of intelligence, or if any, 
because of some necessitating agency outside of himself, be 
not free to choose his course, he stands as a non-probationer, for 
whom any proper trial is not conceivable. 

The general faith of the Christian Church is that human 
probation closes with the present earthly life, and that in the 
final judgment at the end of the world every person will receive 
his eternal and unalterable award according to his character, the 
righteous being crowned with everlasting blessedness, and the 
wicked consigned to everlasting conscious punishment. From 
this common faith there are three classes of dissent, holding, 

1. The ultimate recovery to holiness of all wicked men and 
fallen angels, and the cessation of evil throughout the universe, 
involving the continuance of probation until it is accomplished. 

2. The continuance of probation to the impenitent during 
the period between death and the judgment-day, at which time 
the final award will be made. 

3. A second probation after death for those who in this life 
have had no knowledgs of Christ and his Gospel, such as the 
heathen and children dying in infancy. 

In the examination of the question of probation after death, 
while our ultimate appeal must be to Holy Scripture, and es- 
pecially to the words of Christ himself, the query arises whether 
our Lord in any way contradicted the opinions on the subject 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked prevalent in his day, 


* “ Analogy,” part i, chap. iv, 1. 
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and also whether the doctrine held by his early followers was 
in accord with that which he taught. For it would be a very 
important, but difficult, task for the denier of endless punish- 
ment to explain why, if the Jews were wrong, he did not cor- 
rect them, and also, if the early Christians had fallen into 
error, how it came to pass, and how it became so unanimous 
and unquestioned. Let us, then, notice first : 

I. The sentiment held at and about the time of Christ. 

1. Among Jewish writers. 

The Book of Judith, (xvi, 17,) written about a hundred years 
before Christ: “ Woe to the nations that rise up against my 
kindred. The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them 
in the day of judgment, putting fire and w aa, in their flesh ; 
and they shall feel them and weep forever.’ 

The Book of Enoch, (ciii, 4, 5 :) “ Woe to you, sinners, when 
ye die in your sins, and they who are like you say of you, 
Blessed are these sinners. . . . Has it not been shown to them 
that, when to the receptacle their souls shall be made to de- 
scend, their evil deeds shall become their greatest torment ? 
Into darkness, into the snare, and into the flame which shall 
burn to the great judgment, shall their spirits enter, and nme 
great judgment shall be for every generation, even forever.’ 

The Fourth Book of Esdras, (vii, 36:) “A lake of torment 
shall appear, and over against it a place of rest: and the oven 
of “esp shall be shown, and over against it a paradise of de- 
light. . If one be of those who have despised and not kept 
the way of the Most High, or who despised his law and who 
hated those who fear him, their souls shall not enter the habi- 
tations, [garners 3] but shall wander about thenceforth in tor- 
ments, ever grieving and sad.” 

The Apocalypse of Baruch, (Ixxxv, 98:) “Prepare ye your 
souls, that, when ye have ended your voyage and disembarked, 
ye may rest, and not be condemned, for the Most High will 
bring all these things. There will be no more place of repent- 
ance, nor bound to times, nor length to hours, nor change of 
way, nor place for petition, nor sending of entreaties, nor 
obtaining knowledge, nor giving of charity, nor entreaties of 
parents, nor orison of prophets, nor help of the righteous, but 
there will be sentence to the destruction of the way of fire, 
and the path which leadeth to the hot coals.” 
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Josephus, (“Ant.,” xviii, 1, 3:) “The Pharisees believe that 
souls have an immortal vigor in them, and that beneath the 
earth there will be rewards or punishments, according as they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and the latter 4 
are to be detained in an everlasting prison, elpyyov didiov ; but r 
that the former shall have power, the other have permission, La 
to revive and live again,” and that the souls “of the wicked i 
are to be didiw tiwwpia KoAdgeoOa, punished with eternal venge- 
ance.” * aa, 

Dr. Farrar objects to Josephus generally as an untrustwor- ak 
thy witness,+ and to these passages in particular, because “ his 
words are unscriptural.” + Yet the latter citation contains the 
very words which he complains were not used by our Saviour 
if he intended to teach endless punishment, admitting at the 
same time that “Josephus and some Christian writers, when fy 
they want to speak of endless retribution, do use such words.” § ay 
The real reason may be that didiog would better express to 
strangers, unfamiliar with the Hebrew mode of thought, the 
idea intended by aidvoc. 

Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, is an- a 
thority for the statement that the expression of belief was i 
uniform and unmistakable, with the one exception of the Sad- 
ducees, who did not believe in a future life, “ but whoever did ‘ 
believe in it, believed in the eternity of the weal and woe 3 : 
which God would allot to the righteous or the wicked.” The Vi 
theory that punishment in gehenna is limited, he shows, orig- ,, 
inated with Rabbi Akiba, eighty-six years after our Lord’s nN 

- ascension, and had reference, not to all mankind, but to the oh 
Jew alone. | p 

2. Among early Christian Fathers. i 

Ignatius of Antioch, A.D. 107: “One so defiled [by cor- 
rupting the faith of God] will go into the unquenchable fire, 
and in like way he’ who heareth him.” aN 

Polyearp, the disciple of St. John, A.D. 155, when threat- ye 
ened with the stake, replied, “You threaten me with fire that ih 
burns for one hour and then cools, not knowing the judgment to 
come nor the perpetual torment of eternal fire to the ungodly.” rity 

* “Bell, Jud.,”’ ii 8, 14. + ‘Mercy and Judgment,” p, 193. 


¢ “ Merey and Judgment,” p. 196. § Jbid., p. 385. See p. 131. 
| “ What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment?” p. 78, 87. 
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Justin Martyr, A.D. 141, in his Defense of the Christians to 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius, said: “ Briefly, what we look 
for, and have learned from Christ, and what we teach, is as 
follows: Plato said to the same effect, that Rhadamanthus and 
Minos would punish the wicked when they came to them. We 
say the same thing will take place, but that the judge will be 
Christ, and that their souls will be united to the same bodies, 
and will undergo an eternal punishment, and not as he (Plato) 
said, for a period of a thousand years only.” 

Irenzeus, pupil of Polycarp, and Bishop of Lyons, A. D. 180, 
writing against the Gnostic heresies, says: “The Church, 
though seattered through the whole world to the ends of the 

earth, has received from the apostles and their disciples the 
faith . . . in one Christ Jesus . . . and his appearing from 
heaven in the glory of the Father . . . to raise up all flesh of 
all mankind that... he may execute righteous judgment 
over all, sending into eternal fire the spiritual powers of wick- 
edness and the angels who transgressed and apostatized, and 
the godless and unrighteous and lawless and blasphemous 
among men.” He adds, “ The Church, having received this 
preaching and this faith . .. zealously preserves it as one 
household, . . . and unanimously preaches and teaches the 
same.” Ina Latin form, he says, “the Saviour of those who 
are saved, and the Judge of those who are judged, and send- 
ing, in ignem wternum, into eternal fire the perverters of the 
truth and the despisers of his Father and his advent.” 

Tertullian (A. D. 200) says Christ “ will come again with 
glory to take the saints into the enjoyment, vite eterna, of 
eternal life and to judge the wicked, zgni perpetuo, with 
eternal fire.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus (A. D. 215) says: “Is God unright- 
eous who taketh vengeance? God forbid. It is clear, then, 
that those who are not at enmity with the truth, and do not 
hate the word, will not hate their own salvation, but will es- 
cape the punishment of eternity.” He elsewhere speaks of 
the sinner’s “ securing exemption from eternal death by a little 
pain.” Clemens has been claimed as a Restorationist, but it 
is probably through wrongly interpreting him as speaking of 
the purification of sinners by fire, when he meant that imper- 
fect Christians must pass through the fire in order to complete 
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fitness for heaven, as, indeed, not a few of the fathers believed, 
even including Augustine, who distinguished between “ that 
eternal fire which shall to eternity torment the ungodly” and 
“that also which shall amend those who shall be saved by fire, 
for it is said, ‘ Yet himself shall be saved, but so as by fire.’ ” 

These citations, purposely not extended later than the time 
of Origen, who will be mentioned on another page, show a re- 
markable unanimity of sentiment both in the fathers and in 
the whole Church. 

3. Testimony of the Martyrs. 

That unanimity is still more apparent in the sayings of 
martyrs before their judges, under torture, and in death. They 
show the faith of all classes—the shepherd and the flock, the 
teacher and the taught, noble, plebeian, and slave, men and 
boys, matrons, widows, and girls. With one consent, they see 
in opposition to fidelity to Christ here only “ eternal destruc- 
tion,” “everlasting burning,” “ eternal punishment,” “ perpet- 
ual torment,” and “ eternal fire” in the world to come. This 
universal faith in the people shows the instruction given and 
received by the Church every-where, which is utterly inexplic- 
able if our Lord and his apostles taught, as is alleged, a con- 
trary doctrine. And if they did, we have a right to look for 
it in clear, decisive utterances, and not in obscure passages or 
uncertain inferences which may only mock us at the last. If 
Christ taught it, it should be found in some distinct statement, 
with an “I say unto you” as authoritative as any of those in 
the Sermon on the Mount with which he contradicted the false 
teaching of his time. 

II. Scriptures adduced as teaching probation after death. 

We mention only those most strongly relied on. The first 
is Matt. xii, 31, 82: “ All manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speak- 
eth a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.” 

On these words Dr. Farrar says: “ Our Lord states with im- 
mense plainness, and with no reservation, the possible ultimate 
remission of every sin and blasphemy except one. What that 
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oe one is no human being has ever been able to decide.” * “It is 

pn doubtful whether it is meant that even ¢Azs sin can never be 

at ither here or in the world ”+ Dr. Dor 
repented of, either here or in the world to come.” + Dr. Dorner 


f 
of 


*) sins, aside from the sin against the Holy Ghost, may yet be 
S forgiven in the next world.” + 
£4 The appalling truth in the statement of our Lord is that 
Ny there is one sin for which there is no forgiveness even in this 
i life, and this is made emphatic by the further statement that it 
i cannot be forgiven in the future world. So that, as Professor 
} Wright truly remarks, “ Probation may practically close before 
ibd death.” § It is most blessedly true that all other sins are forgiv- 
jf able, but always in accordance with God’s conditions of for- 
4 giveness, and those conditions, as we know from other Seript- 
ures, are limited to this life. Dr. Farrar’s “ultimate” is an 
Pi adroit gloss of his own without foundation in the passage ; and 
f Dorner’s “ without restriction to this life” assumes that if par- 
don is limited to this life it must be expressly stated, and so 
begs the whole question. The parallel passage in Mark iii, 29, 
7 reads, “‘ hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
* damnation,” or, as in the more correct text of the Revision, 
, “ guilty, aiwviov duaprijaroc, of eternal sin,” a sin so bound up 
oe with the sinner’s existence that from it there is no escape. If 
: possible to be “ repented of” by one abandoned by the Holy 
a Spirit, that repentance must be forever unavailing. Dorner 
‘ admits the necessity of the punishment for those guilty of 
4 this sin, but adds, “ That does not necessarily exclude deliver- 


is more modest : “ Whereas other sins find forgiveness without 
restriction to this life, there is involved a testimony that other 


ance through punishment and its just execution.”| It is 
enough to say here that this would be salvation through per- 
dition, and not through grace, and, besides, would blot out an 
“eternal sin.” 

Matt. v, 25, 26: “ Agree with thine adversary quickly. . . . 
Thou shalt by no means come ont thence till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing.” The case is that of a debtor who can 
neither pay nor settle with his creditor, almost parallel with 
the debtor in chap. xviii, 23-34, who owed his lord fifteen 

* “ Eternal Hope,” p. 112. + “ Mercy and Judgment,” p. 464. 


¢ “ Future State,” p. 103. § “ Relation of Death to Probation,” p. 29, 
| “ Future State,” p. 119. 
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millions of dollars, and was “ delivered to the tormentors till 
he should pay all that was due.” The inference drawn is that 
punishment for sin is limited in duration. The reply is, 
(1) The punishment in this case is, indeed, in the sentence pro- 
nounced, limited én tts terms, which therein differs from God’s 
sentence upon the sinner; and yet, inasmuch as the debtor is 
bankrupt, and can never pay the debt, it is endless in fact. 
For this very reason our Saviour exhorts him to make an ar- 
rangement with his creditor before reaching the court, that is, 
in its spiritual application, he admonishes the neglectful to 
“ quickly ” make use of the hour of probation to secure the 
mercy of God, lest he summarily fall into the hands of inflexi- 
ble justice. (2) Punishment does not pay the debt of sin. It 
is not the coin current in the court of heaven with which to 
purchase salvation. (3) Dorner’s remark, that “ penal suffer- 
ings may be requisite to deliverance,” overlooks the absolute 
condition of payment in full, and forgets that no amount of 
torturing can enable him to pay who has nothing to pay with. 

The passage most depended on to prove probation after 
death, especially by German theologians, is 1 Pet. iii, 18-20: 
“For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: by which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.”’ * 

As we shall see, opinions on this passage greatly vary. Of 
those who hold the preaching to have been on the earth, some 
think it was through Noah to the men of his time; others that 
it was through the apostles, the disobedient antediluvians being 
taken as a type of all wicked men. Of those who understand 
the preaching to have been in hades, some interpret it as 
announcing terrible condemnation to the ungodly; others, 
including the Roman and Greek Churches, as triumphantly 
proclaiming salvation and release to the Old Testament saints ; 
others think that Christ, as conqueror of Satan and the demons, 
raised the dead to life and declared the true doctrine of the 
Messiah; and others still, that he published the Gospel of sal- 
vation to the spirits of the righteous, and damnation to those 

* For a full exposition, see Whedon's ‘* Commentary.” 
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of the wicked. These theories are connected with the doc- 
trine of the Descent into Hell, or, rather, they are accretions 
to the simple statement of David in Psa. xvi, 10, and St. Peter’s 
citation of it in Acts ii, 27, * Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, (hades,) neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 
corruption.” Eph. iv, 8-10; Rom. x, 7, and this passage of 
Peter, have, we think, no reference to that event. But it will 
be seen that some of the opinions given above are clearly out- 
side the passage in hand, and that none of them involves the 
offer of salvation to those who died imperitent. Alford gives 
a list of expositors who admit the descent into hades, but sup- 
pose it “‘to have had another purpose” than preaching the 
Gospel to the dead, and then very strangely sums up by assert- 
ing that “with the great body of commentators, ancient and 
modern,” he holds that Christ did “ preach salvation in fact to 
the disembodied spirits of those who refused to obey the voice 
ot God when the judgment of the Flood was hanging over 
them.” Dr. Newman Smyth falls into the same discrepancy 
as to “the great consensus of interpreters ;” but Dorner, with 
the same view of the passage, more accurately accepts it “as a 
result of the more recent exegetical research.” * The author- 
ity of the great commentators of past ages is thus invoked 
to sustain a theory which they neither taught nor held, while, 
on Alford’s own testimony, they may be rightfully cited in 
opposition to the doctrine of future probation. 

3y many theologians, especially in England and Germany, 
this passage is held to teach that our Lord preached the Gospel 
in hades to the disembodied spirits of the disobedient ante- 
diluvians of Noah’s time who were there confined. This would 
seem to be sufficiently definite, but the inquirer presently finds 
the unity of opinion so full of diversity that, like Noah’s dove, 
he has no place for the sole of his foot. It makes a difference 
whether our Lord’s human spirit was in hades simply as other 
human spirits are, and whether his humiliation continued until 
he rose from the dead, and whether his preaching there was after 
his resurrection, and whether his resurrection and glorification 
began immediately after his death. Nor is it all one whether 
his acts in hades were in the exercise of his priestly, kingly, 
or prophetical office. If, indeed, our Lord did truly preach the 


* “The Future State,” pp. 147, 148. 
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Gospel there, as Alford, Fronmiiller, Wordsworth, Ellicott, Far- 
rar, Dorner, Smyth, Pope, and Townsend assert, these differ- 
ences should weigh little, if any thing, against the settled fact ; 
they cannot be summarily brushed aside when the question is 
in debate whether he preached the Gospel there at all. This 
only increases the hazard of those who would build their faith 
and rest their souls upon this foundation, so frail at best. 

But, granting that our Lord did so preach, we are absolutely 
limited to the simple fact that he offered salvation to a particu- 
lar class of antediluvians. Nothing is proved, except that by a 
well-known law the specification of those to whom he preached 
excludes all other sinners in hades at the time. There is no 
evidence that any who heard him accepted his offers. Dr. 
Newman Smyth admits that “nothing is said or implied con- 
cerning the effect of Christ’s preaching among the dead.” * 
For aught that appears they scoffed at him as they did of old at 
Noah. It is absolutely certain that none of them crossed the 
great, impassable gulf and entered Paradise among the blest. 
It may be that the obduracy acquired on earth, in spite of 
Noal’s preaching, had become so intense, that repentance was 
beyond their power or desire. If, then, there be a future pro- 
bation, this test case furnishes naught but hopelessness. The 
only lesson is that another chance in the future world would 
have no different result from the chance in this world. And 
the fact of no known benefit resulting throws a doubt upon 
the interpretation given. 

Nor, again, is there in this passage the least evidence that 
the preaching in hades was repeated or continued. Not a few, 
including Wordsworth, Pope, and Townsend, strongly insist 
that it was not. On the other hand, the widest latitude is eager- 
ly given to inferences of its repetition and continuance, and 
these inferences are announced as the proven doctrine of God, 
Thus, Alford argues from our ignorance that “as we cannot 
say to what other cases this preaching may have applied, so it 
would be presumption in us to limit its occurrence or its effi- 
cacy.” In our view, the presumption is in the opposite diree- 
tion, for we are not informed that there are any “ other cases.” 
Dorner says: “The ceasing of this preaching which Christ 
began, with his preaching at that time, is neither recorded nor 


* “The Orthodox Theology of To-day,” p. 184, 
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reasonably to be supposed,” * thus mistaking the shoulders 
upon which the burden of proof falls, and forgetting that it is 
very far from agreed that Christ preached in hades at all. 

The most that the passage can be claimed as teaching is that 
after Christ’s death his human spirit went to hades and preached 
the Gospel to the disobedient antediluvians of Noah’s time. 
But «npioow signifies, to make proclamation as a herald, to 
proclaim, to announce, to declare, to tell, to preach. In the 
sixty times that the word occurs in the New Testament, what 
is declared or preached is to be gathered from the context; 
but it never, in itself, means to preach the Gospel. For that 
the word is evayyeAigw. What, then, did our Lord proclaim ? 
The word translated “ preached” does not tell us, the context 
gives no light, and no mortal knows. The passage, then, does 
not affirm that Christ preached the Gospel. 

Did St. Peter understand these antediluvians in hades to be 
in a state of probation? The apostle shall answer for himself. 
In his second epistle, (chap. ii, 4-9,) denouncing a class of sin- 
ners of his day for whom he sees only eternal destruction, he 
makes an argument of which the conclusion reached is this: 
“The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tion, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
punished ;” or, as the Revised Version more correctly reads, 
“to keep [that is, in custody] the unrighteous under punish- 
ment unto the day of judgment.” His proof of this proposi- 
tion, for such it really is, consists of three historic precedents 
in the divine administration, namely, first, in the case of the 
apostate angels cast down to Tartarus, committed as prisoners 
to caverns of darkness, and kept in custody unto the final 
judgment; second, the antediluvians who had for a hundred 
and twenty years Noah’s preaching of repentance and right- 
eousness, and then, when the long-suffering of God became 
exhausted, were swept from the face of the earth and shut up 
in the “ prison” of hades; and, third, the cities of the plain 
turned to ashes, overthrown, made an example to the ungodly 
of all coming time, and (Jude 7) “suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” St. Peter sets forth these three classes as illus- 
trative specimens of those who are kept in prison under guard, 
enduring punishment, like Dives, and bound over to the judg- 
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ment-day. The antediluvians are, in his view, equally with 
the fallen angels and the Sodomites, a standing proof of the 
assured perdition awaiting the ungodly. 

He considers their probation closed forever with death. He 
could not have cited their case for his purpose had he thought 
them in a new probation and receiving from Christ the glad 
tidings of salvation. Nor can we conceive the compassionate 
Christ as inflicting upon souls beyond remedy the horrid mock- 
ery of an offer of mercy which he knew it was impossible for 
them to accept. And even if he did offer them mercy, it does 
not follow that he will offer it to us in the next world if we 
reject him here. 

The crucial word in the passage is the participle Gworo:nBeic, 
rendered guickened. Very singularly, this seems to be generally 
overlooked in the effort to properly dispose of the two datives, 





which really derive their force from the participles. The verb st 
means simply to make alive. Such is its use in the classics ia 
and the Septuagint. It occurs in eleven other places in the \ 
New Testament. In seven, John v, 21, twice; Rom. iv, 17; Ve 


vill, 11; 1 Cor. xv, 22, 36, 45, it refers to the resurrection of 
the dead ; in three, John vi, 63; 2 Cor. iii, 6; Gal. iii, 21, to 


giving spiritual life; and once, 1 Tim. vi, 13, to God, as the 4 i, 
giver of life. In every instance it signifies to make alive, that i 
is, to give life where it has never been, or to restore life where he 


it has once been and has ceased to be. Its use should be the 
same here. But when we apply it to Christ’s human spirit, 





which did not die and was already alive, we encounter new a) 
definitions specially invented for this particular place. For i) 
instance, Steiger and Bloomfield understand a preservation of 7 
life ; Wordsworth, an increase of life; Alford, the beginning a 


of “a spiritual resurrection life ;” Dorner, “a higher state of 


life, of a pneumatic character ;” while Smyth speaks of “the 

beginning of the new life made after the spirit.” Possibly the wll 
reader may think this not very intelligible; if so, he is doubt- Hs 
less in goodly fellowship with plain St. Peter himself. All (an 
these definitions must be rejected as outside the established ns, 


meaning of Gwotoéw, and because, again, none of them is nec- 
essary to a correct understanding of the passage. Christ’s 
human spirit did not die; it therefore was not made alive, 
and no change in its sphere or mode of continued being falls 
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within the meaning of the word. What the case requires is 
either that something not before existing was brought into be- 
ing and connected with him, or that something belonging to 
him which had ceased to live was restored to life. The former 
is nowhere intimated; the latter was accomplished in his res- 
urrection from the dead. It clearly follows that rvetua does 
not mean Christ’s human spirit; it must indicate, therefore, 
either his divine nature or the Holy Spirit. Taking “ flesh ” 
in the sense of man’s nature, as in John i, 14; Rom. i, 3; 
1 Pet. i, 24, and other well-known passages, we have, put to 
death indeed as to his human nature, but made alive by his 
divine nature. This explains how his sufferings avail to 
“bring us to God,” and exactly parallels the saying of St. Paul, 
“Was delivered for our offenses, and was raised again for our 
justification.” Rom. iv, 25. 

As to the preaching, it is a little remarkable that St. Peter 
himself, in speaking elsewhere (2 Pet. ii, 5) of these same 
antediluvians, mentions Noah as “a preacher («jpv«a, a herald) 
of righteousness,” using the noun from which comes the «yo- 
voow here employed, and thus seems to furnish a clew to its 
manner. Noah was the herald of Christ, the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament as well as Lord of the New, and under the 
inspiration of his Spirit he proclaimed’ for a hundred and 
twenty years his law to the men around him, who remained 
unbelieving and disobedient until the Flood came. Thus the 
preaching was truly Christ’s to the antediluvians at the time of 
their disobedience. (The “sometime,” once, aforetime, is 
from Peter’s point of view, not Noah’s.) <A parallel is Eph. 
ii, 17, where St. Paul says of Christ who, in his earthly life, 
did not visit Ephesus: “And came [by his Spirit] and preached 
[through the apostles] peace to you which were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh.” So Christ “went” by the Holy 
Spirit “and preached ” through Noah to men whom St. Peter 
identifies as “ spirits in prison” at the time of his writing, not 
in probation, but in confinement awaiting the judgment. 

Frequently joined with the passage just considered, as sup- 
posed to have the same reference, is 1 Pet. iv, 6: “ For this 
cause was the Gospel preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live 
according to God in the spirit.” The Revised Version reads, 
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“ preached even to the dead.” But the connection is not so 
clear. In the former we have “spirits in prison,” and in the 
latter, the “dead:” in the former, heralding; in the latter, 
preaching the Gospel, and with no mention of the antedilu- 
vians. Why this complete change of expression if the apostle 
is speaking of the same persons¢ And, again, what possible 
encouragement for Christians to brave endurance of persecu- 
tion even unto death, would there be in the knowledge that 
our Lord preached the Gospel to antediluvians in hades, 
which we have shown did not occur? The theory supposed 
by advocates of probation after death to be here taught is, that 
the Gospel is preached to all the dead in the other world. 
But there are several grave difficulties. If “dead” means the 
dead universally, it includes the sainted dead who need no 
pardon among those to whom pardon is offered; and this 
proves too much. Again, evyyyeAioOn is aorist, and shows that 
the Gospel was preached and the preaching ceased, as, indeed, 
it does to every man at death. Moreover, the plain meaning 
is that the Gospel was preached to men when living who are 
now dead, and who will not by death be exempted from judg- 
ment for their persecutions. 

III. Probation limited to earthly life. 

While the Scriptures do not warrant the expectation of a 
probation after death, they do, on the other hand, most une- 
quivocally and positively connect certain results in the future 
world with the course pursued and the character attained in 
the present life, thus excluding the idea of probation beyond 
it. Our citations shall be chiefly of the words of our Lord 
himself. 

Very explicit is Matt. x, 32, 33: “ Whosoever shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my Father which 
is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven ;” or, as 
we read in Luke xii, 8, “ before the angels of God.” Like, but 
more decisive, if possible, is Mark viii, 38: “ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me and of my words, in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels.” 
The confession, denial, and shame “ before men,” and, more 
definitely, “in this . . . generation,” belong to this world, and 
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are the condition of confession, denial, and shame before God 
at the second advent, with no hint of a different result from 
any thing occurring in the long interval. The story of the rich 
young ruler in Matt. xix, 16-22, who asked the Saviour, 
“What good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life ?”’ 
shows his belief that his condition in the next world would 
turn upon his conduct here; and our Lord’s reply distinctly 
puts “treasure in heaven ” as compensation for the surrender 
of treasure on earth, thus showing his own understanding on 
the point. In Rev. ii, 10, the “ crown of life” is the promise 
made to fidelity “ unto death ;” and for the present purpose it 
is immaterial whether the words mean during life, or to death 
by martyrdom. In either case it is the end of earth, and insep- 
arably connected with it is the unfading crown. St. Paul, in 
1 Cor. vi, 9, 10, after a general statement, excluding “the un- 
righteous” from the kingdom, becomes specific, and adds: 
“ Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” This is not a list of lovely 
characters. Their vices belong, with scarcely an exception, 
wholly to this world, and when the sons of God enter the 
kingdom to which they are graciously entitled as heirs, these 
sinners will be left out. If a sense of justice assent to this 
because of the greatness of their sins, and it be thought that 
sins of less magnitude will receive more lenient treatment, let 
us remember our Lord’s words to the Jews, (John viii, 21 :) 
“ Ye shall die in your sins: whither I go ye cannot come,” and 
the reason given in verse 24 for the stern statement, namely, 
“Tf ye believe not that 1 am he.” Omission and neglect are 
small things as men measure, but, small as they are, whoever 
dies in them is shut off from going where Christ is. 

Probation sometimes closes suddenly. The lesson related in 
Luke xii, 42-46, pronounces a blessing on the faithful servant 
who is ready for his master’s coming, but to the careless, self- 
ish, procrastinating, and riotous servant the master’s return is 
unexpected, sudden, and unprepared for; and we are told that 
his Lord “ will cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his por- 
tion with the unbelievers.” Nay, probation sometimes closes 
before life ends. Such we have found to be the result of his 
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sin who blasphemes against the Holy Spirit, who, though he 
may remain years on earth, has already by his voluntary act for- 
ever put away from him all hope of mercy, and freely become 
guilty of “eternal sin.” Such was the effect of the sin of the 
Hebrew apostates, (Heb. vi, 6,) who, in renouncing Christ, de- 
clared him to be an impostor and his sacrifice for sin worthless, 
that, either from their self-induced obduracy or from the with- 
drawal of the proffers and aid of grace, it was “impossible . . . 
to renew them again unto repentance.” 

The narrative of the rich man and Lazarus, in Luke xvi, 
19-31, is full of instruction. If it be thought a parable, we 
may say that, whatever it be intended to teach, the several 
features of the picture drawn must have a foundation in the 
facts of the world of departed spirits, so that our Lord has 
really given us a glimpse of the condition of souls between 
death and the judgment. We are not concerned to fix its lo- 
cality, or, rather, perhaps, its localities, for they seem to be 
two—Paradise, the abode of the blessed, where the souls of 
Jesus, the penitent thief, and Lazarus went, and to which St. 
Paul was “ caught up ;” and the abode of wretchedness, to which 
the name of hades peculiarly clings, where the rich man was. 
They are “afar off” from each other, with a “great gulf 
fixed” between them, declared by our Lord to be impassable in 
either direction. Father Abraham preaches no Gospel of 
salvation ; the rich man pleads for no pardon, nor is there to- 
ken of repentance. The one prayer for himself is that Lazarus 
may be sent with some alleviation of his anguish, “ for,” said 
he, “I am tormented in this flame ”—not, of necessity, mate- 
rial flame, but something which is to the soul as material flame 
is to the body. Even this prayer is denied, and for two rea- 
sons: first, he chose and had his portion here, and is now re- 
ceiving only what he had prepared himself for in his life-time ; 
and, second, it is one of the inflexible laws of that realm of the 
dead that “ they which would pass from hence to you cannot ; ” 
so that Lazarus could not fulfill the desired office; and we 
may add that, for the same reason, the disembodied human spirit 
of Christ, which went into that world as the natural consequence 
of death, as do other human spirits, and was subject to its laws, 
could not cross the impassable gulf to preach the Gospel to the 
antediluvians there confined. 
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These references, which might be greatly extended, not 
only fail to intimate hope for the continuance of probation be- 
yond death, but they so directly connect the future with the 
present that it should not be thought an open question. 

Dr. Dorner argues that “the time of grace does not by a 
universal law expire with death,” from the case of the son of 
the widow of Nain.* Luke vii, 11-15. Dr. Smyth, referring 
to the same case, takes up the strain, speaking of “ prolongation 
upon earth of probation after death had ensued, which could 
not be if at death the final judgment takes place ;’ + and, in a 
foot-note to Dorner, he asks, with a seriousness born apparently 
of the deepest perplexity, “ In the case of Lazarus, after which 
death, the first or the second, was the judgment appointed for 
him?” The new reconstructed theology plainly has need of 
friendly caution, for it cannot stand the strain of many such prob- 
lems. Surely, Dr. Dorner, “the greatest living theologian,” 
must know tliat probation is claimed to expire when -arthly life 
ends, and not at some supposed end which is really only an inter- 
ruption of it. But when Dr. Smyth, the Presbyterian, going 
beyond his chief, speaks of “ the final judgment at death,” he 
does it with full knowledge that the orthodoxy which his “ new 
departure ” seeks to modify, holds no such doctrine. 

It should be noted that the very passages quoted for half a 
century to prove Universalisin are now employed by advocates 
of probation after death, from Dr. Smyth to Dr. Farrar, who 
denies again and again that he is a Universalist, but does his 
utmost to prove hope for every man, if not after the last judg- 
ment, at least in the intermediate state. All good men would 
rejoice over the repentance of the last sinner and the perfect 
victory of goodness over evil, and yet not a few who have 
hoped for it have confessed that the Scriptures do not so teach. 
Olshausen admits that “ no passage of the New Testament af- 
fords a clear and positive testimony for the consummation of 
this longing.” Neander sees “only some slight intimation.” 
Thomas Starr King says: “There is no argument for the final 
triumph of goodness in the four gospels, nor any doginatic 
textual assertion of that doctrine.” And Theodore Parker, 
who may be accepted as a competent witness on this point, 
said in his last discourse: “I think there is not in the Old 

* “The Future State,” p. 102. + “Orthodox Theology,” p. 185. 
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Testament or the New a single word which tells this blessed 
truth, that penitence hereafter will do any good.” The ground 
for hope must be sought elsewhere. 

But there is some interesting testimony as to the tendencies 
of this doctrine of probation hereafter. Neander saw them 
when he said, “ We acknowledge the guidance of divine wis- 
dom that, in the records of revelation destined for such varied 
steps of religious development, no more light has been com- 
municated on this subject.” Prof. Herman Messner uses 
nearly the same highly suggestive words. Origen is more em- 
phatic. In some of his works, the De Principiis in particu- 
lar, written when he was a young man, and not intended for 
publication, in a philosophical, speculative, and tentative way, 
he propounds the theory of ultimate universal restoration 
through a series of transmigrations and probations. On the 
authority of Jerome it is stated that “in an epistle which he 
wrote to Fabian, Bishop of Rome, he expressed regret for 
having written such things, and threw the blame upon Am- 
brose, who made public what he had written privately.” * In 
his popular writings he taught the common doctrine. In his 
reply to Celsus he acknowledged that Christ taught eternal 
punishment, and with the effect of inducing men to strive 
against those sins which lead to it. He, however, calls the fear 
of it a beneficial deception brought about by God himself, yet 
thought its rejection dangerous. ‘“ For,” said he, “ many wise 
men, or such as thought themselves wise, after having appre- 
hended the real truth respecting the divine punishments and 
rejected the delusion, have given themselves up to a vicious 
life. It would have been much better for them to have con- 
tinued in the delusion, and to believe in the eternity of the 
punishments of hell.” + The dangerous tendency has in no 
wise diminished with the passage uf the centuries. 

IV. The decisions of the day of judgment based upon the 
deeds of this life. 

Dr. Farrar arraigns as a “ popular accretion” to the teaching 
of Scripture the notion that, “at death, there is passed upon 
every impenitent sinner an irreversible doom to endless tor- 
ments.” + None should know better than that eminent scholar 


* “What is of Faith?”’ pp. 129-200. 
+ Hagenbach, § 18. ¢ “ Eternal Hope,” preface, p. xiv. 
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and brilliant preacher that the common view places the passage 
of that doom at the day of judgment, and not at death. We 
must not confound God’s act of judicial sentence with his daily 
discrimination of human character, nor yet with man’s act in 
deciding his own condition and destiny. There is, undoubt- 
edly, in God’s mind an opinion, a discrimination, a judgment, a 
classifying of men in this life, so that, as Fletcher expresses it, 
we are every moment pleasing or displeasing to him according 
to the whole of our inward tempers and our outward behavior. 
Our present acceptance or condemnation turns upon our vol- 
untary position with respect to him and his truth. “ He that 
believeth not is condemned already,” not by a judicial act of 
God, but by the terms of the law of grace. He may change this 
state if he chooses to believe ; if he chooses not, it abides with 
him when he passes away from life and can choose no longer. 
Thenceforward, with conscious knowledge of himself, even as 
God will know him, and with full certainty of the issue, he will 
await the public trial of the last day, when definite sentence 
will be passed upon every man according to the self-determined 
course of the present life. 

The Scriptures are very plain upon the point. St. Paul 
gives as the reason for his incessant striving for present accept- 
ance witl his Lord the fact, that “we must all appear before 
the ju:lgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
thinzs done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” 2 Cor. v, 10. He evidently does 
not anticipate a chance in the intermediate state of recovery 
from failure through negligence here. In Rom. ii, 5, 6, he 
teaches that at “the day of wrath and revelation of the right- 
eous judgment of God, [he] will render to every man according 
to his deeds,” and the specifications following describe conduct 
belonging to this life. In that day (verse 16) “ God shall judge 
the secrets of men,” the things covered up and hidden, which 
earth has in plenty, but are hardly supposable in the transpar- 
ency of the world of spirits. The same apostle, in Heb. ix, 27, 
connects death with the judgment in these words: “ It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment,” 
with no intimation of a day of grace in the interval. The con- 
nection of the two events is placed beyond criticism by the par- 
allel in verse 28 of Christ’s death for sin and his second advent 
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to gather its fruits in the eternal salvation of those expecting his 
coming. In Heb. x, 26, 27, for them that “sin willfully,” as 
apostates do, and as saints in Paradise cannot, “there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation” as their only possible fate. 

St. Peter, in a passage (chap. ii, 9,) already discussed, shows 
that the unrighteous of this world are strictly guarded in prison 
under punishment unto the day of judgment, when (verse 3) 
eternal destruction will surely be inflicted. And St. John, in 
Rev. xxi, 7, 8, while assuring the victorious struggler of a blessed 
heirship, says of the opposite class, ‘‘ But the fearful, and unbe- 
lieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whoremon- 
gers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone : which 
is the second death.” Some of the sins pointed out can be com- 
mitted only on the earth, and they who commit them are, with 
the moral coward and the simple neglecter of Christ, to be 
“ judged every man according to their works.” Rev. xx, 13. 

And what says our Lord? Referring to the judgment-day, 
(Matt. vii, 22, 23,) he affirms that many in that day will claim 
to have prophesied, expelled demons, and performed miracles 
in his name, all of which are deeds in time, “ and then,” he says, 
“will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” In Matt. xi, 20-24, he declares that “it 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment than for” Chorazin and Bethsaida, and “for the land of 
Sodom” than for Capernaum; and in chap. x, 15, “for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah than for that city ” which rejects 
his disciples and their message. No place is left for the hypoth- 
esis of the repentance of these people in hades, and in the 
judgment they will stand relatively as they did then. In Mark 
viii, 38, he that is “ashamed ” of Christ and his teachings “in 
this adulterous and sinful generation,” which is very definite 
as to time, will have Christ “ashamed” of him at his second 
coming. And in the solemn delineation of the proceedings of 
the judgment-day in Matt. xxv, 31-45, the reasons assigned 
for the decisive awards prorounced relate without exception 
to deeds of this world, performed by those on the right hand 
of the Judge, and not performed by those on his left. 

Such are some of the sayings of our Lord and his apostles 
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that connect conduct in this life with the final judgment. 
They make no reservation. They give no hint of some pos- 
sible change of character in the intermediate state that may 
reverse the result in the day of trial; but, on the other hand, 
they distinctly teach that the stamp which character bears at 
death is ineffaceable. The fixed permanency thenceforth is 
in the nature of things, and is always in accordance with the 
choice freely made under the light and influences of a probation- 
ary state and in full view of its obligations. Surely it becomes 
those who advocate the doctrine of future probation to explain 
the entire absence in these stern and positive declarations of 
the New Testament of a mitigating word, or even of the least 
intimation of some chance for repentance after death. And 
still more is it incumbent on them to explain why Christ, who 
seized so many opportunities to contradict and correct erro- 
neous’ sentiments of his time, not only did not contradict the 
prevalent view on this subject, but always spoke in accordance 
with it. The truth is nigh at hand. He did not correct it be- 
cause it was true. He came toa race of sinners to offer himself 
to them as God’s provided remedy for sin and the giver of life 
to their souls, and demanding acceptance. Not to believe on 
him when offered is to reject him, and upon such rejecters 
“the wrath of God abideth.” Probation, then, summarily 
closed would not be injustice, and its further continuance is 
purely of the compassion and long-suffering that will not will- 
ingly let a soul perish. Through lengthened years he seeks 
them with the Gospel, with his Spirit, with providences, with 
multiplied warnings and entreaties, until he is weary of rejec- 
tion, and death closes the scene with pity for the infatuation 
that spurns the beseechings of infinite love. 

Neither the blessedness of the Christian nor the wretched- 
ness of the sinner will be perfected until the resurrection ; but 
it does not follow that the intermediate world is one of moral 
change except by growth. In Dr. Dorner’s view, “ believers 
are not yet sinless at the moment of death ;”* and as “only 
the pure in heart, or holy, shall see God,” + they must become 
freed from moral imperfection in the future world before they 
can enjoy the glorious vision. Dr. Smyth, faithful in his fol- 
lowing, cannot see “ how the mere accident of death ean fit an 


* “Future State,” p. 100. + Ibid., p. 93. 
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untrained and unchastened Christian for the pure vision of the 
supernal glory.”* No more can Dr. Farrar, or Dr. Pusey, or 
the Romish Church, who argue that infirmities, moral defects, 
evil habits, sins, and neglects will, by training, by discipline, by 
punishment, by purifying fire, become finally purged away, 
and the soul prepared for the blessed vision of God. All alike 
assume that the moral processes of this life shall be in the next 
world much as they are in this, only, perhaps, “much more 
abundant.” Holy we must be before we can see God; but 
neither death’s cold stream nor purgatorial burning has power 
to make us so. The believer has learned a better way. The 
infirmities and defects, physical and mental, inherent in our 
nature must, indeed, be carried to the end, but the “blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin” in this life. It 
may be true that many devout Christians do not attain this gift 
of grace until near death; but it is likewise true that no child 
of God passes that boundary without a previous full preparation 
by the Holy Spirit dwelling in him to meet his Redeemer and 
Judge. All hopes of becoming fit for heaven after death 
must prove fallacious. Spotless holiness must be won before 
that hour; but the blessedness of the saved, far exceeding 
aught on earth, will increase until its consummation at the 
resurrection. This, however, involves no change of destiny. 
In our examination of the teachings of Scripture we have not 
forgotten the multiplied admonitions against the “ignorant tyr- 
anny of isolated texts,” to use the words of Dr. Farrar, or the 
necessity of inquiry for the broad outlines, the unity, and the 
drift of revealed truth. There is no divinely prepared table of 
contents outlining for us beforehand the Book of God, and no 
one has informed us how to discover those outlines, to find that 
unity, or to learn that drift, except in the careful study of its 
words. Beginning thus, and moving forward step by step, we 
find the Scriptures, from “God” in the first verse to “the 
grace of the Lord Jesus” in the last, to be an urgent message 
of salvation sent by Infinite Love to a sinful, guilty, ruined 
race. In its letter and in its spirit, in its single words and its 
broad outlines, in its separate expressions and its whole drift, 
it demands acceptance to-day, and makes no provision or sug- 
gestion for to-morrow. Our Lord’s preaching, both in the 
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plainest of words and in the most significant of parables, and 
the preaching and writings of his apostles as well, always treat 
the subject as if this life were the only time in which men can 
prepare for the next. They warn, they exhort, they plead, they 
urge to immediate action while the power of acting remains, 
as if the final issue were to turn upon the next step; and they 
never intimate even a suspicion of an opportunity in the future 
world to recover from the present neglect, while they do most 
strongly base condition there upon character here. These facts 
are strangely mysterious and absolutely unaccountable, if hu- 
man probation extends into the future life; they are perfectly 
plain, and precisely what we might expect in a revelation of a 
way of salvation, if the day of grace is limited to the present 
world. 
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Arr. VITI.—DR. ELIPHALET CLARK. 


ELIPHaLet Ciark, M.D., was born in the town of Strong, Maine, May 
12, 1801. His father, Mr. Richard Clark, of Puritan descent, was among 
the pioneer settlers of the Sandy River Valley, one of the most beautiful 
of the many picturesque sections of the State. Mr. Clark was a farmer, 
and on his farm reared, amid the rigors of a New England climate, a 
large family. 

Our early pioneer ministry at a very early day penetrated the settle- 
ments of Sandy River, and gathered among its sturdy settlers some of 
their richest harvests. Very near the Clarks lived the Soules. Both 
families became Methodists; the one gave Joshua Soule to the ministry, 
and the other Eliphalet Clark to the laity, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Young Clark was converted in his father’s house at family wor- 
ship when he was eighteen years of age. The change was thorough, and 
accompanied by a clear witness of his acceptance with God. This sound 
conversion not only gave bent to all his subsequent actions, but was the 
key which ever unlocked to him the secret wards of the divine kingdom. 

In one of his first letters to his parents, 1826, soon after leaving home, 
Eliphalet thus showed his appreciation of their influence: ‘‘ But for no 
particular of your concern in my welfare do I feel more grateful than 
for the religious restraints imposed when my mind was easily impressed, 
and for the religious instructions by which I was frequently caused to 
reflect, when a child, on the uncertainty of life, and the necessity of a 
change of heart to be prepared for another and more important state of 
existence.” 

Of his brother Dennis, whom he called his ‘‘twin spirit,” and who died, 
while a young man, in New Orleans, he wrote: ‘‘Is Dennis indeed dead ? 
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True, his dead body, his earthly part, his well-wrought frame, may now 
be decaying in a far-distant city among strangers; no one to visit the 
grave and say, Here lies my son, my brother, and drop a tear of affection, 
and plant a rose on the sacred spot; yet, is Dennis dead? A voice from 
Him who is the resurrection and the life, declares he shall never die. All 
that made Dennis so lovely, all that so closely bound our hearts in one, 
lives in heaven.” 

Eliphalet, after receiving an academical education at Farmington, Me., 
read medicine with Dr. J. L. Blake, of Phillips, and also with Dr. Thomas 
Little, one of the most eminent surgeons of the State. Between the pupil 
and the venerated teacher, Dr. Blake, who still survives, there ever sub- 
sisted the warmest affection. In 1824 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the medical school of Bowdoin College. 

His first settlement as a physician was in the town of Wilton. While 
here he was married, October 8, 1827, to Miss Nancy Caldwell, only 
daughter of Mr. William Caldwell, of Hebron, Me., and the sister of the 
Rev. Zenas Caldwell, of the Maine Conference, and of Professor M. Cald- 
well, afterward of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Miss Caldwell was 
reared by her eminently godly mother under a régime which accepted 
the theory that it is safer for young Christians always to lean toward the 
‘stricter virtues.” She became the life-long companion of her husband. 
She fully appreciated his genius and character, and, in a very important 
sense, merged her life in his. Her rare tact, affability, and patience, but, 
above all, her deep, intelligent, and steady piety, made her to him all that 
a man called of God to a laborious and useful service could require. 
From first to last no one more certainly perceived or more readily ac- ( 
knowledged her worth than her husband. As early as 1832 he expressed ti 
it to his parents: ‘‘ My good Nancy is a host herself, none better, and, Pa) 
may be, none so good, ‘Ah,’ say you, ‘Eliphalet can brag at any time.’ 
Well, laugh at my folly; still, let me say, no man’s wife is better than 
mine, none a better nurse, more sympathetic and devoted, the very angel 
of kindness. Well, laugh, or say umph. I know what I say.” i 

The account of the marriage, written to a brother, may be a little yt 
amusing, but would there were more such wedding days! ‘‘ Tuesday 
morning talked and sang and prayed all day. In the evening we were 
married for the first time in our lives; felt anxious about the sequel, of 
course. We were married in three or four minutes; then had a prayer- 
meeting, very interesting. . . . Friday reached home; set up a few things, 
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talked some, and dedicated our home, our goods, our souls and bodies, hy! 
our ALL, to God; were some happy.” rol 
Soon after locating at Wilton he had a severe sickness, from the ill effects on 
of which he never fully recovered. During convalescence he wrote : ‘‘ O 4 
may I, with increasing strength, be increasingly happy, holy, and use- aa 
ful! . . . You may know the service of God is still my delight.” as 
In 1830 Dr. Clark removed to the city of Portland. He had but little ay 
money and no influential friends to introduce him. The following ac- i‘ ’ 
count, in a letter at the time to Professor Caldwell, speaks for itself: i 
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‘*See one or two sick folks every week. Expenses about one dollar a 
day; income, twenty-five cents. That's making money. However, I ex- 
pect every day to obtain great celebrity, and, of course, much business, 
and then I shall be rich. Don’t you wish your prospects were as good as 
mine ?” 

Again, in 1831, in the same vein: ‘‘ Hi-ho-hum! Most tired boarding 
out. O dear! Nancy some home-sick. Not much business, no money. 
O what can the matter be! Tam-to-diddle, diddle, diddle-de! Wish you 
could just look through my windows and sce the blue houses and the 
blue horses and the blue sky. ‘Home, home, sweet home, there’s no 
place like home,’ etc., (singing.) Any body comes here to get rich must 
learn to live on nothing, and make money out of the north angle of two 
ideas. Hurrah! (smiting his fists and scratching his head) hurrah! I 
never lay down in the ditch yet, and I'll give it one pull before I let 
it go. Hurrah for Jackson! He’s mad with Calhoun, and I may get 
an office by this means. If South Carolina repudiates much more I 
shall be off in a giff, as Jack Downing would say.” 

It is not surprising such courage was rewarded. He almost imme- 
diately built up a large and lucrative practice both as physician and sur- 
geon. He did this without compromising his religion or his Methodism. 
He became an active official member of the Chestnut-street Methodist 
Church. At that day the Methodists were rather looked down upon in 
the cultured communities of New England, and more than once it was 
broadly hinted to the struggling young doctor that, if he would succeed, 
he must leave them and join some more popular sect. His reply was sub- 
stantially, ‘Success or no success, Iam a Methodist; and I cannot give 
up principle for profit or fame.” And stick to his Church he did, with 
the best results both for himself and the Church. He lived to be more 
respected for his adherence to his denomination, and the respect which he 
gained as a man aided not a little the cause of which he was an acknowl- 
edged representative. 

Dr. Clark, while catholic in his views and feelings, counting always 
among his esteemed friends many members of the various Christian com- 
munions, was a Methodist from conviction. Yet he became quite early 
a reader outside of his professional studies. Ere he had attained his 
prime he was fully imbued with the distinctive Wesleyan doctrines, and 
always held them with the utmost firmness. His persuasion of the 
supreme importance of these doctrines made him feel that his Church 
had a right to be and to grow. His judgment was, that it was especially 
needed in New England to answer a want of many minds which could 
accept neither the ultra-orthodoxy of Calvinism, nor the latitudinarian- 
ism of so-called liberal Christianity. And yet his mind, like his home, 
was most hospitable. Enthusiastic in his love of truth, of a speculative 
turn, he was ready to learn from every source, and any religious opinion 
which presented itself with good credentials would be respectfully enter- 
tertained for the time and duly considered. 

Not many years after his location in Portland his attention was called 
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to the works of Swedenborg. ‘The dreamer drew strongly upon his vivid 
imagination, with that peculiar spell by which he has charmed many minds 
both in Europe and America; but there were some stubborn facts which 
stood in the way. What, no justification by faith! No vicarious atone- 
ment! Now he knew that God for Christ’s sake had forgiven his sins, 
This was enough. Only a day or two before his death, he said: ‘*‘ When 
I was a young man Swedenborgianism was presented to me, and it had 
some attractions; but it required me to give up the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and this I never could do. Then the doctrine of the God- 
head —Father—Logos—Paraclete—three, THREE, not one person, became 
fixed in my mind. This is the wonderful system so adapted to man’s 
need.” 

Thus a sound religious experience saved him from what he regarded 
afterward as a very specious and dangerous error. As with this, so with 
the doubts and denials which more or less prevailed in the highly specu- 
lative New England religious atmosphere. ‘‘To me,” he said again, 
‘‘the answer to salvation is my own consciousness. You know I have 
always been fond of theology and speculation, and have indulged my 
taste. So it was a wonderful mercy that the Holy Spirit came to me, 
sweeping away all doubt, and forever settling my mind. Now, these,” 
alluding to the nearness of death, *‘are no times for doubt and uncer- 
tainty; salvation is a great practical question.” 

Thus with him was attested the principle that faith, in its evangelical 
sense, is the foundation of religion. He realized this faith given of God, 
distinguished alike from historical belief, and the conclusions of reason, 
and possessing internal certainty, to be indeed the verifying faculty of 
the soul. It revealed Christ to him as a personal Redeemer, and conse- 
quently the Son of God, who liveth and abideth forever. 

An additional and very urgent reason for the existence of Wesleyanism 
with Dr. Clark was the prominence it gave to the definite experience of 
Christian perfection. He espoused the doctrine when quite a young man, 
and held it fast with maturer and ripened faculties. In his later years he 
was seldom heard to refer to it, much less to his own personal attain- 
ments; but it was well understood by those who knew him best what his 
opinion was, and where, if occasion required an expression, he was accus- 
tomed to stand. 

As early as 1839 he wrote: ‘‘My own enjoyment in communing with 
God has been increased. . . . I have some hope that I feel the blood of 
Christ cleanses from all sin. . . . Here I rest, relying only on Christ for 
all I need. How peace comes to my heart and love to all men! ... 
The class which I have led for some years is generally prosperous, 
Four of my members and two others who have attended pretty regularly 
have professed the blessing of perfect love. Their lives show what their 
lips profess. The work of holiness has been gradual in most of these 
cases. A strong conviction of impurity, of want of full conformity to the 
holy law of God, a hungering and thirsting for righteousness, has charac- 
terized them all. The blessing has been accompanied with the witness 
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of the Spirit in each case. In some several days have elapsed before the 
witness came, but when it was given it was clear as light, hushing every 
murmur of the soul, and giving peace that passeth understanding.” 

As might be expected Dr. Clark was in intelligent and hearty sympa- 
thy with the Church, not only in its doctrines, but in its polity and work. 
While his health admitted he had the charge of a large and prosperous 
class, and was a regular attendant upon the public and the social devo- 
tional services. He co-operated with his pastors in their efforts to pro- 
mote revivals of religion, and to build up both the spiritual and material 
welfare of the congregation. At one time, being greatly exercised for a 
revival in the Chestnut-street charge, he prayed most earnestly for it. 
He thought he would exact large things, and ventured to ask God for 
the conversion of une hundred persons. The revival came, and one hun- 
dred persons were converted. He thanked God, but felt a little sorry he 
did not ask for a larger number. The pastors of the earlier days, and 
before his enforced retirement from the means of grace, will recall what 
a power he was in the spiritual life of the people. 

In private, however, he was always accessible to the brethren, and espe- 
cially to his pastors. ‘‘ How are you?” ‘‘ How was your meeting?” was 
the quick inquiry as the pastor entered his door. If all was well and 
prosperous, he rejoiced; if adverse, he was ready with a strong and cheery 
word. What the Rev. W. R. Clark, of Boston, once his pastor, writes, 
all his pastors will indorse: 

‘Dr. Clark possessed a kingly nature, all his ideals of life were of the 
royal type, and his lightest word was freighted with wisdom. Although 
compelled by delicate health, at or before the time when I was his pastor, 
to keep aloof from active participation in the religious work of the 
Church, yet the pronounced thoughts and feelings of his great heart 
were a perpetual benediction—a fountain clear and exhaustless. He was 
the soul of courtesy toward his pastors, generous, appreciative, deferential, 
and steady as the sun in the warmth of his friendship. Devout, prac- 
tical, and progressive, he was a tower of strength. Eminent in his pro- 
fession, and of commanding influence, he was such a support to his pastors 
as it rarely falls to their lot to find.” 

Dr. Clark was a ‘“‘born leader.” All with whom he was associated 
recognized his capacity for guidance and control. Although he never 
sought prominence, yet he was never afraid of responsibility. It is not 
too much to say that our Church owes largely what it is to-day in the 
city of Portland and vicinity to his foresight, enterprise, and liberality. 
He was the vrincipal man in the erection of the present edifice of the 
Chestnut-street Church. In feeble health at the time, (1856,) both he and 
his wife were ready to acknowledge that his life was spared for this work. 
It was, when finished, an ornament to the denomination in the city. 
Bishop Morris, after inspecting it, pronounced it ‘‘ the best house for all 
purposes in Methodism.” To show his interest, he not only conferred con- 
stantly with the architect and builder, watching each stone and timber, 
but he studied carefully the construction of pipe organs, in order that no 
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mistake might be made, and they should have the best instrument possi- 
ble for the money. This was not all; he either gave or secured the land 
on which the Pine-street and Congress-street churches were built; and 
among his last works was to see completed a tasteful house of worship at 
Woodford’s, the village where he spent the closing years of his life. Dr. 
Clark’s zeal for education in the Methodist Episcopal Church was, if pos- 
sible, even greater than for church building. His conviction was that 
the Ohurch which educates the people will be the Church of the people. 

In harmony with these views he became the early and constant friend 
of Kent’s Hill Seminary. As far back as 1831 he wrote to Professor 
Caldwell: ‘‘ When every denomination, nearly, in the State has its semi- 
nary of learning, and all are urging forward their claims on public pat- 
ronage, is this the time for us to give up our popular school? No. Let 
an agent be appointed. . . . Let the agent be a MAN of one mind who 
loves the interests of our youth.” When, in 1848, this institution was 
deeply embarrassed and greatly needed increased accommodations, he 
suggested the organization of a Board of Education, distinct from the 
Board of Trustees, to which the care of educational funds could be com- 
.mitted. The Maine Wesleyan Board of Education was incorporated in 
1850, and he was elected its first president, which office he held until 
within a year of his death. He promptly subscribed one thousand dol- 
lars to its funds; other subscriptions followed and confidence was re- 
stored, and the school entered upon a new career of prosperity. 

In 1860 he rejoiced at the completion of the new and commodious 
building for the female college. 

To Mr. James Noyes, the treasurer of the Board of Education, a few 
days before his death, he said: ‘‘ This work in which you and I have been 
engaged these years I am still interested in. You know my views. Be 
faithful—be faithful.” Thus the institution which had his first educa- 
tional love had his latest care, and to it the bulk of his property was be- 
queathed. He was one of the first patrons and trustees of the General 
Biblical Institute of the Methodist Episcopal Church established in Con- 
cord, N. H., and afterward removed to Boston. 

While Dr. Clark was in full accord with the polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church he was yet progressive in his views. He was an early, 
consistent, and persistent advocate of lay delegation. He talked and 
corresponded with most of the leading ministers and laymen of his 
State, and with many outside of the State, on the subject, and ceased 
not his efforts until the measure was adopted. His brethren of the 
Lay Electoral Conference of 1872 offered to elect him the first lay 
representative to the General Conference which was to meet at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., but he was obliged to decline on account of poor health. He 
believed that because Methodism was vital, that, like all true life, it must 
be ‘constant to a constant change,’ and when it ceased to be so, there 
was already proof that decay had set in. Though dying beyond four- 
score years, he was never known to utter a word either of disparagement 
or despondency as to the government of the Church. His soul expanded 
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and his tongue glowed as he dilated upon its history and prospects. On 
his death-bed he said: ‘‘I joined the Church at eighteen—joined to stay. 
I have made many mistakes, My life has been full of failures and short- 
comings. I love the Church; I have always felt my need of it, and that it 
helped me. Methodism is a great system; I never liked its doctrines or 
its polity better. If true to itself, there is no reason why it should not 
spread over this continent, including Mexico and South America. And 
within the next fifty years Christianity shall extend over Japan and China, 
and ‘shall reign where’er the sun does his successive journeys run.’ ” 

Dr. Clark had a rare capacity for friendships. A more sincere, loving 
man never lived. With all the grasp and strength of his intellect, his 
sensibilities were as tender and refined as any woman’s. He loved his 
kindred and friends until his heart well nigh ached. Like good old Sir 
Thomas Browne, their sorrows he desired not only to share but to en- 
gross. ‘To be filled with their company was his delight. His house was 
the seat of true hospitality. For very many years it was the home of the 
Bishops and other ministers, great and small, all brothers beloved in the 
Gospel. Around his genial hearth sat many a time Hedding, Waugh, 
Morris, Olin, Janes; and many are the pleasant stories he could tell of 
these distinguished servants of the Church. Hedding, for example, 
walking the floor one night discussing preachers and preaching, stretch- 
ing himself to his full proportions and exclaiming, ‘‘ Doctor, this preach- 
ing is a great business!” Sick preachers from every part of the State 
came to be treated, and they were both treated and entertained. ‘‘ He is 
preaching,” said one who knew whereof he spoke, ‘‘ through more living 
preachers, whom he has cured or helped, than any other man in the 
State.” Who that has ever been a recipient of his genial hospitality 
can forget his graceful, dignified, and hearty welcome. ‘‘ One of the 
most princely men I ever saw,” declared a delegate from the Baltimore 
Conference in attendance upon the General Conference at Boston in 1852. 
In his own home he was most himself—as habitual invalidism had de- 
barred him from general society—and here, when those were about him 
whom he loved, he conversed, did not deliver monologues, but conversed, 
with a familiarity which put every one at ease, and elicited from all the 
utmost freedom of expression. At such times wise and high talk was so 
interspersed with playful and sparkling humor, with such delicate com- 
pliments for wife, friends, and guests, as to render the occasion ever 
memorable to those who had the honor and pleasure of his companion- 
ship. One of his most beautiful friendships was that with his brother- 
in-law, Professor Caldwell, of Dickinson. Beginning life together, both 
highly intellectual and thoroughly devoted to God, the Church, and 
learning, their correspondence is replete with thought and affection, and 
would make, if published, a valuable contribution to Methodist and 
scientific literature. 

After all, humanly speaking, Dr. Clark was the physician. He had the 
highest ideal of his profession. ‘‘I feel,” he remarked years ago to the 
writer, ‘‘ that I am as really called of God to be a physician as you are 
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to be a preacher.” His profession was a divine vocation, and consequently 
he pursued it with devout, scrupulous, and unflagging fidelity. As long 
as he was physically able to prescribe for and visit the sick, he could not 
retire from active practice. Having no other law of life than loyalty to 
the truth, he was in medicine a thorough and impartial inquirer. Quite 
early in his career peculiar circumstances called his attention to Hommop- 
athy. After a full, practical, and conscientious examination he was 
convinced of the superiority of that system, and felt bound, even if it 
diminished his practice, to adopt it. He was one of the first native 
American physicians who adopted homeopathy, and was associated with 
the distinguished Dr. Gray, of New York, on the committee which drafted 
the plan of the American Institute of Homeopathy. In 1863 he was 
offered the chair of materia medica in the New York Homeopathic Col- 
lege, and asked to become Dean of the Faculty. Letters showing the 
highest estimate of his professional attainments and personal worth were 
written him urging his acceptance, but he was obliged, on account of 
feeble health, to decline. Thus, through his whole professional career, 
notwithstanding his grand physical proportions, sickness curtailed his 
opportunities. Not unfrequently he would be laid aside for months 
at a time, and for half his professional life was not able to attend pa- 
tients at night or in inclement weather. He was restrained, not only in 
his practice, but in the use of his pen, which he might have wielded 
greatly to the advantage of the profession and the public. 

With all his professional engagements and Church work, Dr. Clark was 
not fully content. He was also ‘‘a man of affairs,” in politics, business, 
temperance, and good neighborhood; he had decided opinions, and in some 
directions was very active. He was solicited to accept nominations for 
governor of the State and mayor of the city of Portland, but he uniformly 
declined, deeming such positions incompatible with his professional 
duties. He projected and built the horse-railway of the city, and was 
the first president of the company. He was for a long while a director 
of the Boston and Portland Steam-Packet Company, and for some years 
before and at the time of his death its president. He did not believe in 
retiring from business, or in growing old and falling to the rear, but in 
standing to the last in the thickest of the fight of life. In matters of 
business, politics, theology, metaphysics, and literature, there could be 
discerned no failure in his mental powers. In the summer of 1882 the 
writer, when visiting him, found he had just finished Bowne’s ‘ Meta- 
physics,” and he was as fascinated with it as any school-girl could be 
with the latest novel. Later on he wrote, touching the Smith-Andover 
controversy: ‘‘They (the Puritans) have already entered upon another 
transition period, which will land many of them on the ground of Univers- 
alism. If a future probation is worth having, to be of any value it must 
result in the ultimate salvation of all men. Their theology at this time is 
in a very precarious condition. The foundations are giving way.” 

The last six years of Dr. Clark’s life were spent at Woodford, a rural 
retreat about two miles from the city. He had owned for some time a 
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little farm, where he beguiled many an hour, and relieved dull care, and 
where finally he indulged his taste for the country by building a capacious 
house, in which he could have plenty of room and sunshine. ‘‘ Why, 
doctor,” his friends would say, ‘‘ building such a house, and in the coun- 
try, at your time of life!” ‘‘ Yes, it may prolong my life for some years, 
or none; but at any rate it will remain for some one else to enjoy when I 
have gone.” 

On the night of May 12, his eighty-second birthday, he was seized with 
the illness which, after extreme suffering, terminated his life, June 8, 
1883. His death was such as befitted the life he had lived. He died 
more as a conqueror returns to the triumph. Through all his sickness 
his mind was clear, and his faith never faltered. Ever and anon, in the 
intervals of pain, Christian words of wisdom, beauty, and power fell from 
his lips. They were such as these: ‘‘I find now that Christianity is no 
failure. Itis the truth. Iam at the gate; the chariot is on the other 
bi side to bear me away.” ‘‘God is my refuge, a very present help. I 
never had stronger consolation; have the strongest evidence of the truth 
ae of Christianity, the truth of the Bible—not a doubt or a fear. It is not 
i. matter of the reason, but of the heart, experimental. Yet, as usual with my 





yen, experience, there is no rapture.” ‘‘ You know I have never been an emo- 
pei tional Christian, but I do feel, if I live long enough, I shall get very hap- 
‘fp py. O what waves of light have rolled over my soul as I have lain here.” 
t: : To an old schoolmate and friend he said, ‘‘We were boys together. 


Now I say salvation is no empty word, no mere theory, but a fact—saL- 
vaTION! It does not come so much by reason as experience. ‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.’ One such hour as this is worth a life’s struggles. 
I have thought many times of young Tyng, especially his dying testimony : 
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ay ‘Stand up for Jesus!’—testifying for Jesus. Ye are my witnesses, If I 
ed had strength I should want to see a great many. My testimony is not to 
Vey be doubted: saved, saved! So many years and I still cling to the cross.” 

ay To another friend he said, ‘‘ And now, to turn to Christ and his salva- 
fre tion; you have known something about it. I have such comfort as I 
4) 


never dreamed of. . . . I have tried to live faithfully, but I see my 
defects. Rest, such rest! I have not much joy, but it will come after- 
ward. ‘Rock of Ages;’ sing that often, and think of me. This abiding 
consciousness, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ He will soon 
come and take me home.” ‘‘I shall see you again,” remarked the friend. 
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vp ‘‘ Yes, in heaven. You will meet me; let there be no failure.” 
ft Again, to the family gathered about him: ‘Such mortal weakness I 
Fad : never felt before. I know I am in God’s hands, and hecares for me, and 
ree 4 will not allow more suffering than is necessary for me. I am nearer 
“h heaven; I feel it.” His eyes following his patient, faithful wife, ‘‘ My 
4 dear, don’t stay with me, it can do me no good. Joy inexpressible! I 
AR am so grateful for the attention I have received from all those dear 
ar friends. It is all of the Lord, because we are bound together in Christ’s 
We love.” To a lady friend who called: ‘Once I thought my bark was 


coming into port. The head-lights were in sight, and I expected soon 
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to hear the bells ring, when I was driven out, to be tossed a little longer 
on the stormy sea. It will not be long. Give my love to your children.” 
After recovering, during the last day that he survived, from a sinking 
spell, he remarked, ‘‘ It is strange how I recovered from the last attack. 
I seem to have come from home, and to be in a strange place for awhile. 
Iam going home. Glory be to his name! I rejoice in God my Saviour.” 
At night, turning his face and looking up, he said, ‘‘ You must let me go 
this time.” Early the next morning as the day was dawning the win- 
dows were opened, he looked out, but said, ‘‘It is growing dark, I am 
almost home,” and soon fell asleep in Christ. These expressions are only 
a few of the many which he uttered, and which chanced to be taken 
down. Through all these last days there was the same thoughtfulness 
for others, the same regard for all human relationships and temporal 
duties, the same exquisite appreciation of the beauties of nature, and 
consideration for the welfare of the Church and the State which had 
characterized him in the fullness of his active powers. Truly, Christian- 
ity is its own best witness, and it can never fail so long as it produces 
such holy and beautiful lives for its confirmation. 





Art. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Reviews. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, October, 1883. (Chicago.)— 
1. Native Races of Colombia; by EK. Barney. 1. Mexican Antiquities; by L. 
P. Gratacap. 3. On the Gentile System of the Omahas; by Rev. J. Owen Dor- 
sey. 4. Primitive North-West; by C. W. Butterfield. 5. Babylonian and As- 
syrian Art; by W. 8. C. Boscawen. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1883. (Philadeiphia.)—1. The 
Law of Prayer; by Most Rev. James Gibbons, D.D. 2. William M. Thack- 
eray; by Prof. A. J. Faust, Ph.D. 3. The Church in Spain; by Rev. Bernard 
O'Reilly. 4. Who Wrote the “Imitation of Christ?” by Rev. Aug. J. The- 
baud, 8.J. 5. Bancroft’s History of the United States; by John Gilmary 
Shea, LL.D. 6. Martin Luther. 7. What has Ireland Gained by Agitation? 
by John Boyle O'Reilly. 8. The Origin of Civil Authority; by Rev. John 
Ming, 8.J. 9. The Philosophy of Introspection; by A. de G. 


Baptist QUARTERLY Revigw, October, November, December, 1883. (Cincinnati.) 
—1. The Worship of the Church; by A. J. Rowland, D.D. 2. Some Aspects 
of Early Protestant Theology; by Prof. Albert H. Newman. 3. Probation 
After Death; or, ‘The Spirits in Prison; ” by Rev. C. F. Mussey, D.D. 4. The 
Six-Principle Baptists; by J. T. Smith, D.D, 5. The True Light of Asia; by 
John T. Perry. 


CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY ReEvIEW. October, 1883. (Columbia, Mo.)}—1. The Tem- 
porary and the Permanent in Christianity; by A. i. Hobbs, 2. Christ—the 
Ideal Teacher; by J. W. Monser. 3. Exegetical; by J Tomline Walsh. 
4. One Chapter in Theodicy—the Origin of Evil; by B. U. Watkins. 5. The 
Church as the Body of Christ; Unsectarian and Non-Denominational ; by B. 
F. Manire. 6. Inspiration; by H. W. Everest. 17. A Criticism of Hall’s 
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“Problem of Human Life;” by Clark Braden. 8. The Lesson of Paul’s 
Life; by EK. K. Miller. 9. Scriptural Status of the Apostleship; by G. R. 
Hand. 10. Among our Exchanges. 


CuristiAN THouGHt MoNnTHLY, November, 1883. (New York.)—1l. The Lands 
of the Bible, Ancient and Modern; by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam. 2. Remarks on 
Mr. Rassam’s Paper; by Howard Crosby, D.D. 3. Additional Remarks; by 
Prof. Francis Brown. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1881. (Lebanon, 
Tenn.)—1l. The Bible and Revision; by H. M. Irwin. 2. Inspiration of the 
Scriptures; by J. D. Kirkpatrick. 3. Spurious Zeal; or, Church Discipline; 
by Rev. J. H. Milholland. 4. True Education; by Rev. A. L. Barr. 5. The 
New Theology; by Rev. W. H. Black. 6. The Problem of Religious Progress; 
by B. W. M’Donnold. D.D., LL.D. 7. Christian Institutions; by 8S. G, Bur- 
ney, D.D. 8 The New Revision; by Prof. D. M. Harris. 9. Date of the 
Origin of the Human Race; by S. H. Buchanan, D.D. 10. To Our Readers, 
(Kditorial.) 11. Notes; by Prof. R. V. Foster. 

JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, October, 1883. (New York.)—1. Hospital- 
ity; by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. 2. The Duty, Value, and Power of Posi- 
tive Faith; by Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D. 3. The Authenticity of the Four 
Gospels; by Henry Wace, D.D. 4. The Modern Theory of Force vs. Mate- 
rialism; by Rev. Joseph 8. Van Dyke. 5. The Disbeliever Challenged; by 
Rey. Francis W. Ryder. 6. The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch ; by 
Very Rev. R. Payne-Smith, D.D. 7%. The Ethics of Herbert Spencer; by A. 
Campbell Armstrong, Jun. 8. The Historical Chapters of Daniel Attested by 
Contemporary Records; by William Hayes Ward, D.D. 9. God's True Glory, 
and Man's Knowledge of It; by William H. Dallinger, LL.D. 

JOURNAL OF THE Society OF BiBLIcAL LITERATURE AND EXEGEsI!S, June and 
December, 1882. (Middletown, Conn.)—1. Notes on the Beirdt Syriac Codex; 
by Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph.D, 2. On Job xix, 25-27; by Rev. J. I. Mombert, .D.D. 
3. An Examination of the Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in He- 
brew; by Rev. Henry Ferguson. 

December.—1l. The New Testament Witness to the Authorship of Old Testament 
Books; by Prof. Francis Brown. 2. Lost Hebrew Manuscripts; by Rev. B. 
Pick, Ph.D. 3. On N99 in Josh. xvii, 15, 18, and Ezek. xxi, 24; xxiii, 47; 
by Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 4. The Syriac Apocalypse; by Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall, Ph.D. 

LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, October, 1883. (Gettysburg.)—1. Of Free Will; by 
Prof. H. Louis Baugher, D.D. 2. The Relation of the Lutheran Church in 
the United States to the Lime-Stone Districts; by Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A.M. 
3. History of the Lutheran Congregation at Frederick, Md.; by B. M. Schmucker, 
D.D. 4. Luther and Loyola—Their Influence on Men; by Alfred A. Mitchell, 
Esq. 5. Tendencies; by Rev. Edward T. Horn, A.M. 6. Standing in One’s 
Lot at the End; by M. Valentine, D.D. 7. The Call to the Ministry; by F. 
W. Conrad, D.D. 

New ENGLANDER, November, 1883. (New Haven.) —1. A Chapter of Connect- 
icut Reminiscences: by Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D. 2. The Relations of the 
Church to the Colored Race; by Rev. Lewis Grout. 3. Revival Experiences 
during the Great Awakening in 1741-44, in New London County; by Rev. 
Wm. B. Cary. 4. The Influence of Infaut Baptism on the Children Themselves ; 
by Rev. Burdett Hart. 5. The Christian Consciousness; by Rev. Philo R. 
Hurd. 6. A Study of Cognition; by Miss Laura A. Luse. 7. The Paulicians; 
by Rev. William Clark. 8. The Method of Political Economy: by D. M’G. 
Means. 9. Prof. Harris’s “ Philosophical Basis of Theism;” by Rev. G. B. 
Stevens. 

NortH AMERICAN Review, October, 1883. (New York.)—1. Gold and Silver 
as Standards of Value; by Senator N. P. Hill. 2. Some Aspects of Democracy 
in England; by A. V. Dicey. 3. Co-operative Distribution; by Rev. Dr. R. 
Heber Newton. 4. Early Man in America; by Prot. W. Boyd Dawkins. 
5. Astronomical Collisious; by Prof. C. A. Young. 6. The St. Patrick Myth; 
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by Moncure D, Conway. 7. Board of Trade Morality; by Van Buren Dens- 
low. 8. Histories of the French Revolution; by Frederic Harrison. 9. So- 
cial Forces in the United States; by Rev. Dr. E. EK. Haje. 

November.—1. Limited Suffrage in Rhode Island; by Senator H. B. Anthony. 
2. The Government and the Telegraph: by Dr. Norvin Green. 3. John Brown 
of Osawatomie; by Rev. David N. Utter. 4. Solar Physics; by Prof. Balfour 
Stewart. 5. Modern Explosives; by Gen. John Newton. 6. Conversations 
with a Solitary. Part UL; by W.H. Mallock. 17. Suggestions in Regard to 
the Public Service; by Green B. Raum. 8. Dr. Hammond's Kstimate of 
Woman; by Lillie Devereux Blake, Nina Morais, Sara A. Underwood, Dr. 
Clemence 8. Lozier. 

December.—1. Government Control of the Telegraph; by Gardiner G. Hubbard. 
2. Causes of Felicity; by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 3. Evils of the Sub-Treas- 
ury System; by Prof. J. L. Laughlin. 4. The Day of Judgment. Part I; by 
Gail Hamilton. 5. Overproduction; by Henry George. 6. National Defense; 
by Gen. W. B. Franklin. 7. Railroad and Public Time; by Prof. Leonard 
Waldo. 8. Morality and Religion; by F. A. Kidder, Prof. A. A. Hodge. 

OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, September, 1883. (Chicago.)—1. Traces of the Ver- 
nacular Tongue in the Gospels, [II.; by Prof. Franz Delitzsch. 2. Tie Liter- 
ary Character of Amos; by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D, 3. The Battle Ad- 
dress of Abijah ; by Rev. James L. Bigger, M.A., B.D, 4. Isaiah and the New 
Criticism; by Rev. C. N. Patterson. 5. The Old Hebrew Theology; by Rev 
Nathaniel West. 

October.—1. Is the Book of Jonah Historical? by Editor. 2. Modern Biblical 
Criticism; by Rev. Wm. Norman Irish. 3. Al-Tashheth; by Rev. Wm. H. 
Cobb. 4. Notes on the Targum as a Commentary; by Rev. M. Jastrow, Ph.D. 

November.—Is the Book of Jonah Historical? II; by the Editor. 2. The 
Assyrian Literature and the Old Testament; by Prof.S. Burnham. 3. The 
Cuneiform Account of the Deluge ; by Dr. Paul Haupt. 4. Ruth and the New 
Criticism; by Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells. 

December.—1. Some Features of Messianic Prophecy Illustrated by the Book of 
Joel, I; by Prof. Edward L, Curtis. 2. The Results of Modern Biblical Criti- 
cism; by Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D. 3. Chronological; Prof. H. G. Mitchell, 
Ph.D. 4. The Relation of the Old Testament to the New; by Rev. Wm. 
Burnett. 

PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, October, 1883. (New York.)—1. Milton and Tennyson; 
by Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jun. 2. Hilary of Poitiers, and the Earliest 
Latin Hymns; by Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 3. Studies in Eschatology; by Prof. 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 4. Presbyterian Worship; by Rev. R. M. Paiter- 
son, D.D. 5. The Psalter of Solomon; by Prof. Bernhard Pick, Ph.D. 


PRINCETON Review, November, 1883. (New York.)—l. The Abnegation of 
Self-Government ; by Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D. 2. Divorce Reform ; by 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 3. Tourgeueff; by Bayard Tuckerman. 4. The 
“Foreign Competitive Pauper Labor” Argument for Protection: by Hon, 
David A. Wells. 5. Currency Problems; by Worthington ©. Ford. 6. The 
Critical Study of the Scriptures; by Rev. Francis A. Henry. 


QvaRTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaAL CuurcH, Soutn, October, 
1883. (Macon, Ga.)—1l. Revelation Sustained; by A. Means, D.D., LL.D. 
2. Spontaneous Combustion. 3. A Free Ballot and a Fair Count; by Rev. 
J. M. Edwards. 4, Plurality of Inhabited Worlds; by Rev. FE. A. Yates, D.D. 
5. Facts Concerning the Resurrection; by Rev. O. A. Myers. 6. Lord 
Macaulay; by Rev. W. Jackson. 7. Worldliness and Other Worldliness; by 
Rev. W. Harrison. 8. Educational Problems in the South; by Prof. James 
C. Hinton, A.M. 9. The Problem of Life; Prof. J. M. Long, A.M. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, October, 1883. (Boston.)—1. The Jew—From the 
Maccabees to Christ. Part I; by Rev. A. G: Laurie 2. New Orthodoxy; or, 
the Tendency of Sin to Permanence. Part I; by Rev. Stephen Crane. 3. Tho 
Resurrection of the Dead; or, An Exegesis of the 15th of First Corinthians ; 
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by W. E. Manley, D.D. 4. Maya Literature; by Rev. J.P. M’Lean. 5. A Per- 
sonal God: Omnipresent; by Rev. Thomas Abbott. 6. The Bible; by G. T. 
Flanders, D.D. . 


BrsuiorHEcA Sacra, October, 1883. (Andover.)—1l. Proposed Reconstruction of 
the Pentateuch; by Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D. 2. Sociology and Christian 
Missions; by Rev. George Mooar, D.D. 3. Theism and Kthies; by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 4. Recent Theories of the Divine Foreknowledge; 
by Rev. Wm. Henry Cobb. 5. The Practical Bearings of our Belief Concern- 
ing the Relation of Death to Probation; by Rev. G. Frederick Wright. 
6. The Brahma Samaj; by Rev. ©. W. Park. 1. Ctesias of Cnidus; by Prof. 
H. A. Schomp. 

Mr. Cobb’s article on Divine Foreknowledge is clear, acute, and 
eandid. It examines Dr. M’Cabe’s theory of Nescience as well 
as those of Rothe and Dorner, and concludes that “the result 
of our Scripture examination is to negative decidedly” all 
three. But so obscure are the utterances, which he fully and 
freely quotes, of Dorner, that he concludes “ that a clear state- 
ment of Dorner’s real belief is a desideratum.” He gives a 
summary of Scripture texts on the subject which the investiga- 
tor of the subject may find a valuable aid. Mr. Cobb, we may 
add by the way, is author of the remarkable arithmetical dem- 
onstration of the unity of Isaiah, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, no- 
ticed in a former number of our Quarterly. 

The author also presents and discusses the view maintained 
in our volume upon the Will; giving copious and pertinent ex- 
tracts, aiming evidently to give an accurate exhibit of our doc- 
trine. He does not rank it in the unscriptural category. “ It 
wou'd be hazardous for any one to assert that Whedon’s theory 
of divine foreknowledge is, on the face of it, contrary to Holy 
Scripture.” Indeed, he professes “we go as far as any one in 
maintaining the power of alternate choice.” But he aftirms, 
“The Bible was not written for the purpose of furnishing 
proof-texts to either party.” If Calvinists rightly insist on the 
absoluteness of God’s plan of “ election,” Arminians rightly 
insist on “ man’s absolute freedom in the process.” 

Mr. Cobb quotes from Dr. M’Cabe’s book on “ Nescience ” 
a sentence extracted from a private letter of ours, saying, “I 
have never made any objections to your view.” He is induced 
therefrom to conjecture that our maintenance of divine fore- 
knowledge may be purely hypothetical, and that we occultly 
mean: if foreknowledge be held it can thus be defended. 
This conjecture arises from the fact that this sentence is isola- 
ted from its context. Dr. M’Cabe certainly never understood 
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from us that we had subjectively no objections to his view, 
but that we had “never made any,” either in this Quarterly 
or in our volume. Our mind has ever been very much coinci- 
dent with that of the Cambridge Platonist, Dr. Henry More, 
that we hold firmly to divine foreknowledge, but if that be 
incompatible with human pre-responsibility we must, philo- 
sophically speaking, maintain the latter and not the former. 
Accordingly, in our volume we simply allude to the doctrine of 
Nescience, and without making “any objections” to it, declare 
that it is an unnecessary hypothesis, since freedom and fore- 
knowledge are maintainable as compatible with each other. 
Mr. Cobb expresses the doubt whether Edwards really 
taught necessity. He says our book is “an admirable polemic 
against necessity ; yet many will refuse to grant that Edwards 
is properly classed with the fatalists, although his terminology 
alone might warrant that inference. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss here the perennial question whether Edwards does or does 
not hold to the true liberty of the Will.” Now we wish he 
had discussed the question whether Edwards taught the doc- 
trine of necessity, in the sense of the non-existence of the 
power of contrary choice. We have seen many a flat denial, 
but we have never seen any attempt to disprove that he was a 
rigid, unflinching necessitarian. And when we are told that our 
book disproves necessity, and remember that the main state- 
ments with which we took issue in so disproving were taken 
from Edwards with a most rigid scrutiny of the meaning of his 
words, and then learn that Edwards taught no necessity at all, 
we might at first feel quite chopfallen at committing such a 
miss-fire. But then, on second cheery thought, we might claim 
to have performed therein one of the most unique exploits in 
all literary history. Looking through the world of thought 
we could find no author who so fully and explicity teaches 
what we wished to refute as Edwards. Hobbes is generally 
accepted as necessitarian and fatalistic; but Hobbes does not 
express that doctrine with any thing like the clearness and 
force that Edwards does. And if any defender of Edwards is 
pleased to try the contest of quotations we think that for one 
clear unequivocal expression of the doctrine in Hobbes we 
could find from three to ten in Edwards. On page 29 of our 
volume we call attention to the fact that Edwards ridicules 
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those who hold to a “liberty ad utrumvis,” or “power of 
choosing differently in given cases,” as not knowing what they 
are talking about. And this power of choosing differently in 
given cases is just that power of contrary choice which Mr. 
Cobb holds to be anti-necessitarian freedom, thereby subjecting 
himself to Edwards’s sharp sarcasm. Repeatedly, at successive 
statements of Edwards, we call attention to the unflinching- 
ness of the fatalism. Thus, at p. 157, we give the following 
words of Edwards : 

If the acts of the Will are excited by motives, those mo- 
tives are the causes of those acts of the Will; which makes the 
acts necessary ; as effect necessarily follows the efficiency of the 
cause. 

Now if that does not explicitly affirm necessity, will our 
Edwardian friends please give us a formula which does? At 
p- 221 we condense into a brief summary the statements of 
Edwards, which make it almost as wise to say that Euclid did 
not teach geometry as to say that Edwards did not teach neces- 
sity. Some twenty years ago we said that Edwards was the 
most unflinching fatalist that ever held a pen, and to the best 
of our knowledge and belief it is still true. 

Mr. Cobb maintains that “knowledge is an essential attri- 
bute of God, but not foreknowledge. The latter respects a 
future certainty, which can be made certain only by God’s 
decree. We can conceive him as a perfect God without fore- 
knowledge.” That is, he can at once be both omniscient and 
nescient! And that is precisely Dr. M’Cabe’s theory. “ A 
future certainty can be made certain only by God’s decree.” 
Why, then, in regard toa free agent, may not God withhold de- 
cree, and allow him to act freely as he pleases, God meanwhile 
voluntarily unknowing the acts? And why can he not create a 
system of free agents, and withhold all decree fixing their acts, 
and, freely unknowing what they will do, adjust his own plans 
so as to overrule their actions to the best results? And then 
what can Dr. M’Cabe want more to satisfy his nescience theo- 
ry? It isin fact Dr. Adam Olarke’s theory of divine volun- 
tary nescience of the future acts of agents left to the freedom 
of their own will. 

The following is our treatment of the sole difficulty of God’s 
foreknowledge of the free act, with Mr. Cobb’s reply: 
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P. 274. “The real difficulty (which we distinctly profess to 
leave forever insoluble), 1s may soon more clearly appear, is to 
conceive how God came by that foreknowledge. But that is no 
greater difficulty than to conceive how God came by his omnip- 
otence or self-existence, It will be a wise theologian who will 
tell us how God came by his attributes.” Dr. Whedon seems 
here to miss the point of the problem. When we inquire, “ How 
can God draw his knowledge from an object not yet in existence, 
a zero?” we are not asking after a method, but suggesting a 
contradiction. The how resembles that in Matt. xii, 34, “How 
can ye, being evil, speak good things?” 


But, we reply, a future fact is as knowable a reality as a 
future thing, or even a present thing, and so is no mere zero. 
The conception of such fact may exist, must exist, in the om- 
niscient mind. A future fact is no more a zero than a past 
fact. The former is a matter of anticipation, the latter of 
memory. Even when it is decreed to be in the future, it 
is no more than a conception until it is accomplished. Nay, 
it must in the order of nature exist as a conception before it 
can be decreed. If the conception can be decreed to be in the 
future, why not foreknown? There is, then, no such “ contra- 
diction” as this foreknowing of azero. The true difficulty, as 
we stated, is how the knowledge of a future free fact can be 
possible jn omniscience. Or, rather, since a nescient Omnis- 
cience is no Omniscience at all, //ow is a complete Omnisci- 
ence possible? Which is all the same as to ask of God’s other 
attributes, How is complete omnipresence or omnipotence pos- 
sible? But specifically it is asking, How can God look through 
time as man can look through space? It is, then, the question, 
Quomodo? And we may say that our power to look through 
space is as inconceivable to a blind mole as God’s looking 
through time is tous. Our own non-possession of intuitive 
omniscience striking through time is the reason why we can 
shape no conception of it. 

Man sees through time on a line of causations and through 
means of calculations and deductions. (See our “ Will,” page 
129.) God sees through time independently of all such aids 
and props, by the pure intuitive power of omniscience. Of 
course Mr. Cobb will scout all idea of ascribing such an at- 
tribute to God; and so would our blind mole aforesaid scout 
Mr. Cobb’s pretensions to looking through space. Why may 
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not God possess a vision as much above ours as ours above the 
mole, and as inconceivable to us as ours to him? And this is 
the true idea of omniscience. We mean not the idea of the 
eternal now, nor the notion that time has no reality ; but the 
grand idea that all time, and all eternity, and all the eternities 
of eternities, present their contents to his open view, and are 
realized by him with a direct and perfect knowing. ‘“ All 
things are naked and opened to the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do.” They are not present to him by the annihila- 
tion of time, but seen by him in full perception of the distances 
and evolutions of time ; so that the Gnosis of God pervades alike 
the eternities of time and the immensities of space. And this 
clear comprehensive view relieves us of all trouble in ascrib- 
ing to God a direct knowing of the acts of alternative agents. 
For this knowing perceives not merely externalities, but the 
intrinsic natures and relations of things, and events, and realizes 
truly the act put forth with power-otherwise. 

Mr. Cobb brings up the question, Does omniscience precede 
the act of decree, or vice versa? We say (as in the first 
article of this Quarterly) that, omniscience, being a divine at- 
tribute, in the order of nature and thought precedes the divine 
act, and so the decree is enacted in the full light of an antece- 
dent omniscience. God does not decree in ignorance. He 
does not create any part or phase of his own omniscience. He 
knows, and in the order of nature foreknows, his own free act, 
just as I may know my own future free act. 

To this Mr. Cobb replies in the words of the following para- 
graph. To each successive step of the process we affix a numer- 
al, which refers to our reply marked with the same numeral. 


We transport ourselves in thought to the distant eternity when 
God existed alone, and, admitting that his essential attributes log- 
ically precede his acts, we will overleap those acts, and endeavor 
to conceive of the divine mind in its essential knowledge, when 
the present order of creation was only one of many possible 
systems, among which God was to choose, when therefore God 
knew them all as possible, no one of them as actual; just as an 
architect may have a distinct vision of a dozen conceivable 
houses.’ But Dr. Whedon arrests us in this endeavor, and asserts 
that the divine omniscience must eternally conform to whatever 
is certain in the future. Granting that there is no chronolog- 
ical separation between the knowledge of possibilities and of 
realities, we still insist, with Whedon himself, that volition must 
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logically come after perception.” Is not God at liberty to create 
what he will?* Can we not even conceive of his essential attri- 
butes without postulating our own existence? Dr. Whedon 
will hardly maintain that we cannot, in view of a statement which 
he makes in the interest of human freedom, (pp. 279, 280:) “An 
atheist is fully able to conceive a world of free agents without 
any omnipotent personal First Cause.” So, then, we can conceive 
of man without God, but not of God without man!* And not 
only so; for if foreknowledge be an essential divine attribute, 
then God could not be God without the certain existence of the 
meanest reptile that crawls on the ground.’ The existence of all 
things as they are at present was first infallibly certain, and then 
—God deliberately chose the present world out of all possible 
worlds!* That choice, at least, could not reflect itself back 
into the previous knowledge, for then the choice’ would be log- 
ically first, which is contrary to the supposition. The divine 
creative act was according to a divine thought into which no 
choice had entered, but which shaped infallibly the pattern to be 
followed. The advocates of this doctrine must beware lest, in 
freeing man from his chains, they wrap them around his Creator.’ 
—Pp. 686, 687. 


(1) But the traditional view is that “ God from all eternity 
decrees whatsoever comes to pass.” The omniscience and the 
decree are, therefore, co-eternal, and oblige us to find God 
eternally in the state of freely choosing for the best, just as he 
is eternally in the state of omniscience. There can, therefore, 
be no anterior period of God’s ignorance of any free acts, even 
his own. And so eternally the act is in the order of thought 
“ bDsequent to the attribute. Mr. Cobb’s theory is compelled to 
suppose a pre-existent nescience, a mutilated omniscience, wait- 
ing for the construction of God’s divine theory before it is able 
to know. But, in fact, these conceptions of God on a certain 
occasion making a comparison of worlds, and choosing the best 
one, do not presuppose an actual transaction once occurring, 
preceded by divine ignorance. They are simply devices to aid 
our own thought. (2) Yes; just as the divine decree must 
come after the full omniscience. (8) This argues that God’s 
omniscience as including his own act destroys the liberty of 
his act. And yet our author tells us on the very next page: 
“ His knowledge of all future motives, and accordingly of all 
Sree choices as certain to be realized, ... gives the system of 
liberty.” That is, God’s knowledge of future free acts does 
not destroy their freedom; and so his knowledge of his own 
11—FOURTH SERIES, VOL. XXXVI. 
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free acts does not destroy their freedom. God is to be con- 
ceived as freely and eternally choosing the best possible sys- 
tem, and plenarily knowing and foreknowing within his own 
divine consciousness that he will do so. His omniscience and 
his purpose, as in nature antecedent and consequent, eter- 
nally fuse with each other, eternal knowledge and eternal act. 
In our chapter on “ Freedom of Divine Will’ ” we say: “ Eter- 
nity bears to God the same relation as an hour bears to man; 
and it no more follows that God’s volitions are bound by fixed 
law from his willing eternally right, than it follows that 
man’s volitions are fixed by law because he wills right through 
sixty seconds.” God’s “unchangeadleness” is his free un- 
changingness with eternal full power to change; his immuta- 
bility is his eternal free volition not to mutate. (4) It is per- 
fectly easy to conceive God as eternally willing not to create 
man; just as Mr. Cobb holds, as we suppose, that it was perfect- 
ly competent for God to foreordain from all eternity that man 
should not exist. And just as we may conceive a man for an 
hour willing or not willing to make a clock. Does Mr. Cobb 
admit that the eternity of God’s foreordination destroys the 
freedom of God? (5) No difficulty in conceiving God eternally 
willing the “ reptile” not to exist, and eternally knew he would. 
(6) Whichever the enacted choice, that would be the foreknown 
choice. (7) Not “the choice,” but the knowledge or idea of 
the choice, “ would be logically first.” (8) No. Not “ shaped,” 
but shapes to “the pattern followed.” (9) And yet Mr. Cobb 
holds that God foreknows the free choices of men, as he says 
on this very page. He has declared, “ We go as far as any 
Arminian in maintaining alternate choice.” And yet he here 
stoutly maintains that the foreknowledge of the choice destroys 
the alternity. And this again seems like an indorsement of 
Dr. M’Cabe. On our view there is no difficulty in the matter. 
It is of the very property and power of perfect omniscience, 
that the alternative choice should be the one embraced within 
its knowledge, without destroying its alternity. 

Mr. Cobb introduces a fine old Puritan writer, Charnock, 
with extracts clearly demonstrating that he held “the power 
of contrary choice.” All that is lovely. But soon comes a 
terrible catastrophe. In other extracts this same Charnock 
avows. the doctrine of predestination, which makes God’s 
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decree annul, with all the might of his pledged omnipotence, 
this very power of contrary choice. Whiat boots it, we pray 
you, to take off the shackles of necessitation from the will, 
and then clap on the fetters of predestination upon the Will? 
What worth is a power of choice which abuts against the decree 
of God? There can be no “alternate choice” if God’s power 
has secured that none but one given choice can take place. 
God’s decree forecloses, crushes out, and annihilates the “ con- 
trary power.” It is an issue between the contrary choice and 
omnipotence. The reprobate sinner is hemmed in to his 
reprobate choice, and to his reprobate doom. God has decreed 
his sin, and damns him for committing the sin decreed. And 
this decree is very specially denied to take shape from the fore- 
knowledge; the decree creates the foreknowledge, and the 
foreknowledge is shaped by the decree. 

And in this same awful inconsistency Mr. Cobb fearfully in- 
volves himself. He traces (p. 687) the process of divine gov- 
ernment by stages of which the fourth and fifth are as follows: 
“ His [God’s] act of will, according to whieh certain beings are 
endowed with freedom, and surrounded with objects appeal- 
ing to choice; his knowledge of future motives, and accord- 
ingly of all free-choices as certain to be realized. This gives 
the system of liberty.” Now, of the connection between the 
“motives” and the “ choices” three things are predicated. First. 
It is so strong that the very scheme of divine government can 
safely rest upon it. Second. It is so strong that it can bear to 
have the decree of predestination fastened and based upon it. 
Third. There emerges this contradiction that the “knowledge 
of future motives” and “free-choice” is here made the basal 
condition of the decreed “system,” and yet the decree is held 
by Mr. Cobb to be the precedent condition of the “knowledge.” 
Now we beg leave to doubt that, holding to all those annihila- 
tors of the power of contrary volition, Mr. Cobb can accurately 
claim to “go as far as any Arminian in maintaining the power 
of alternate choice.” The moment you introduce predestina- 
tion you cancel all freedom. 

In summarizing calmly his conclusions whether this “ tradi- 
tional” Calvinian theodicy should be amended, our friendly crit- 
ics final objection to our “theory ” is that it gives us “an unfree 
Creator forming a free creature.” That is, God’s endowing man 
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with ample scope of unviolated freedom sufticient to render 
him justly responsible renders him an “ unfree creator.” We 
wish Mr. Cobb had fully weighed our two chapters entitled 
“ Freedom limits not Omnipotence,” and “ Freedom exalts Man 
and dishonors God?” where that objection is analyzed. We 
there show that the outfit of free agency furnished to man by 
(rod was no abdication or diminution of divine power, but 
simply a munificent divine self-limitation of action in the use 
of that power. Even in the imposition of physical laws upon 
the material mechanism of creation God imposes the most ab- 
solute laws upon his own action. He binds himself by the 
same adamantine laws with which he binds mechanical nature. 
If he will have a permanent course of nature he must hold 
himself “ unfree” to violate that course of nature. He cannot 
both maintain and violate. If that is to be “unfree,” God is 
as unfree as the clod of the valley, the rock in our Palisades, 
or the orrery of the solar system revolving in its orbits. Is 
it “unfree” in God to uniformly and forever avoid a capri- 
cious break-up of the system of nature as a boy knocks to 
pieces his Christmas block-house? The human mechanist obeys 
his machine ; and so does the divine, and thereby both are far 
more free and illustrious. Even if God determines to have a 
system of necessitated human agents he must hold himself just 
as unfree to violate the law of necessity as he is “unfree” to 
violate the law of freedom in a system of responsible free 
agents. And in the realm of responsible beings: the greater the 
power and freedom conferred upon the agent, the higher does 
God himself rise above the grade of a mere master mechanist to 
a divine imperial Ruler. The higher, the richer, the endowment 
bestowed, the nobler is the dignity of the “divine sovereign- 
ty.” For God to grant all the capacities necessary to a due re- 
sponsibility is simaply for him to most freely take upon him- 
self the principles of eternal wisdom and righteousness. It is 
« voluntary unfreedom, a free unfreedom. On the other 
hand, the “traditional” Augustinian view makes God too 
covetous of his power to allow a freedom requisite for respon- 
sibility. God is made to talk largely of freedom, responsibil- 
ity, and penalty, and damnation; but when it comes to the 
freedom, the pseudo-free action is serimped, and necessitated, 
and predestinated, and determined, and made “ certain,” before- 
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hand, like the automatic figures of a chess-board, all to save 
God from being “unfree” and without attaining that result. 
It represents God like a tradesman who might win a million, 
but is too penurious to lay out the necessary investment. 
God’s freedom, we maintain, consists in the largeness of his 
liberalities, in the nobleness of his divine self-limitations as a 
ruler, in the richness of the powers he bestows upon the sub- 
jects by him held responsible. And in the fullness of those 
powers for which he holds his subjects responsible is the true 
grandeur of his “divine sovereignty.” We conclude that in 
honor of the divine Sovereign the “ traditional” Augustinian 
theory needs summary abolition. 

Finally this objection that our “theory” gives “an unfree 
Creator forming a free creature” evolves something like an- 
other contradiction. Mr. Cobb declares he “will go as far as 
any one,” even as far as we, “in maintaining the power of al- 
ternate choice ;” and yet it seems we go it so far as to hold 
“an unfree Creator.” Which “horn,” then, does Mr. Cobb 
accept? Our “alternate choice?” Then he has “an unfree 
God.” Does he assert a free “Creator?” Then by his own 
account he must reject the “alternate choice.” We have a 
shade of doubt whether our candid friend has as clear and firm 
belief in “alternate choice” as he himself. 
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English Reviews. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1883. (London.)—1. The London Quar- 
terly Review: New Series. 2. Professor Palmer. 3. The Completed Church 
Books of Wesleyan Methodism. 4. Republican France and Religion. 5. The 
Official Year-Book of the Church of England. 6. Hopes and Fears for Mada- 
gascar. 7. The Luther Festival; by Dr. Philippi. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1883. (London.)—1. The Life and Times 
of St. Anselm; by John Gibb. 2. Some Indian Stories; by W. R. 8. Ralston. 
3. Life Insurance Finance. 4. Among the Mongols. 5. Cromwell in Ireland; 
by T. ©. D. 6. The Four Hundredth Birthday of Luther; by George P. 
Fisher. 7. Mr. Roden Noel’s Poems; by Daniel ©. Angus. 8. The Dog in 
Homer; by A. M. Clarke. 9. The Second Part of “ Faust”: a Study; by M. 
Betham Edwards. 10. Mr. Ilbert’s Bill; by Wm. Summers. 11. Political 
Review of the Quarter. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, October, 1883. (London.)—1, Pre- 
posed Substitutes for Christianity; by Prof. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 
2. Canon Cook’s Criticism of the Revised Version of the Three First Gospels ; 
by Principal Brown. 3. Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical Biography; by Rev. 
Charles G. M’Crie. 4. Was Aérius a Heretic? by Rev. Thomas Witherow. 
5. The Nature of Physical Causes and their Induction; by Prof. R. L. Dabney, 
D.D., LL.D. 6. Christianity and Buddhism; by Prof. 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
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German If eviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KritikEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1884. 
First number.—Zssays: 1. Haupt, The Life of Jesus: by B. Weiss. 2. FRANKE, 
The Sphere of the Johanneau Gospel. Thoughis and Remarks: 1. KLOSTERMANN, 
Alteration of the Text of the Psalm of Hezekiah, in Isaiah xxxviii, 9-20. 
2. Tag, An Exposition of Luke xviii, 7, and Galatians ii, 3-6. Review: Scura- 
pek, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament; reviewed by Réscu. 


KiRcHLICHE MoNATscHRIFT, (Church Monthly.) Vol. 2, No. 12.—1. H. Scumunt, 
Church Heresy and the Sects. 2. Frick, Guide to the Teaching of Homiletics 
for the Theologians of the Francke Foundation in Halle 3. MARTINS, The Sol- 
dier and the Sabbath: a Contribution to the Sabbath Observance Question. 
From East and West Prussia. Monthly Review. Programme for the Luther 
Celebration in Wittemberg. 

The leading article in the first of the above periodicals is an 
exhaustive criticism on the “ Life of Jesus,” by Bernard Weiss. 
This now famous work has already been so much criticised and 
reviewed, on account of its equivocal character, that it may be 
pleasing to our readers to learn how an orthodox publication 
presents it to the German public. The work itself appeals to 
an extensive circle of readers among the cultured and intelli- 
gent classes, and also to the smaller circle of the specially scien- 
tific and theological. 

“Weiss places himself in sharp contrast to the so-called 
‘modern theology’ which does not believe in miracles in the 
strict sense of the term, by confessing to the existence of a 
Christ who is more than a mere man, even the highest and 
most unattainable. On the other hand, he separates himself 
from ,the usual Church circle, by resting his views on a histor- 
ically critical treatment of the gospels, by a presentation of the 
life of Christ from the stand-point of his earthly and historical 
life. On account of this double position, Weiss expresses the 
fear that his book will find a favorable reception from neither 
of the theological tendencies. And unfavorable criticisms have 
not been wanting.- Weiss frequently wrestles with inexactitudes 
and errors in treating of the miracles; but this is all pardoned 
by some in view of his exact treatment of many ecclesiastical 
truths, as the pre-existence of Christ, his immaculate birth, and 
his resurrection. The external success which Weiss has gained 
is largely owing to this direction. The external success, for the 
internal success is by no means assured. This can only be set- 
tled when the principles represented by him are accepted in 
broader circles; and how far this will be the case is yet doubt- 
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ful. Only the futnre can show whether a large circle of readers 
will be induced, through his book, to give up their principal 
stand-point, or whether they will simply accept his aid to reach 
their results, but in other matters refuse to follow in his ways 
and look to his aims.” 

This same number of the “ Theological Essays” closes with 
a review of Schrader’s work on the “Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament,” which has just been issued in a new 
and enlarged edition, with a supplement by Prof. Paul Haupt, 
the famous young Assyriologist, now of the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore. This new edition has been largely 
increased and greatly improved by the criticisms that the first 
edition received from several distinguished Orientalists, so that 
it has become, in Germany, the standard work on the matter 
of these now widely-known inscriptions. This new edition 
contains about two hundred pages more than the original, pre- 
senting in these added pages an Excursus containing the tran- 
scription, translation, and exegesis of the cuneiform description 
of the Flood, together with a glossary belonging to it. 

In consequence of the increase of the Assyriological parallel 
Bible passages, the number of the compared quotations has 
largely increased. The body of the book contains, therefore, 
in the order of the chapters, all the passages that are illustrated 
in any measure by the cuneiform parallels. The Excursus has 
four chronological supplements referring to so many different 
reigns. ‘T’o these are added two linguistic supplements, a glos- 
sary by Haupt, and one by Schrader himself. There are also 
numerous additions and corrections in the registers, showing 
how every day, almost, brings some new matter or discovery 
to this interesting handmaid of biblical exposition. In conelu- 
sion, the master map-maker of Germany—Kiepert—is present 
with a most complete map of Mesopotamia, from the Armenian 
mountains to the Persian Gulf, and also from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates. The cartoons of Nineveh are also greatly 
improved in comparison with those in the earlier edition. 

As we examine the contents we find them divided into sec- 
tions treating of the geography, history, religion, and language 
involved in an accurate study of the subject. In the geograph- 
ical section the question as to the location of Paradise is treated 
in harmony with the views of Friedrich Delitzsch and Fritz 
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Hommel ; that is, it is laid in the region of Babylon. This 
view, they claim, is sustained by one of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and the reasons given are based on linguistic, geograph- 
ical, and mythological research. Turning from the question of 
the site of Paradise to that of genealogy, we find a thorough 
revision. The period after the flood has now its parallels from 
an old Babylonian list of kings found among the cuneiform 
inscriptions ; some new names are even introduced from the 
cuneiform lists. In the field of history the author begins with 
cuneiform parallels for the biblical account of the creation. At 
the flood Schrader makes a very interesting comparison be- 
tween the agreements and the disagreements of the biblical 
story and that of the inscriptions. The result reached by 
Schrader is, that the biblical account of the Flood stands in 
closer harmony with the Chaldaic story than could have been 
expected. On the whole, the work is a very rare product of 
some of the first biblical scholars of the world, and goes mar- 
velously far in supporting Bible history by these profane 
inscriptions. 





French Reviews. 


Revver Carettenne, (Christian Review.) August, 1883.—1. Movron, Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Evangelical Association. 2. In Africa, by X. 3. Bribe, 
Philosophical Chronicle. 4. Rorricu, Literary Notices. 5. Monthly Review 
by Pressensé. 


September, 1883.—1. AGUILERA, The Future of Religion. 2. In Africa, by X. 
3. Sabatier, Literary Chronicle. 4. NYEGAARD, English Chronicle. 5. Review 
of the Month by Pressensé. 

October, 1883.—1. E. pE Pressensé, Conciliation in Theology. 2. In Africa, by 
X. 3. Dravsstn, Protestant Literature and Book-selling. 4. Monthly Review 
by Pressensé. 


In the August number of the evue we find an interesting 
and instructive article on the establishment and growth of the 
Evangelical Association of France. It is virtually an address 
delivered quite recently on the occasion of the semi-centennial 
celebration of the society. Fifty years ago, under the heavy 
pressure that still kept the Protestant Church in the back- 
ground, and did not even permit it to hold as a Church any 
general meetings or synods, a few zealous Christians deter- 
mined to adopt the custom of Switzerland, England, and the 
United States, and establish an organization with the view to 
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advance and consolidate the cause of Protestant Christianity. 
With much trial and discouragement to contend with they 
nevertheless at last succeeded in effecting a reunion of a few 
of the Protestant leaders of the day to consult in regard to 
the enterprise. Among these we find the revered names of 
Frederic and Victor Monod, and E. de Pressensé. They had 
scarcely made the first step in their organization before they 
were encouraged by the greetings of similar bodies from 
Switzerland, Ireland, and England, as well as the United 
States. This step put them in rapport with the Protestant 
Christians, and their words of encouragement induced them to 
study the methods of these sister Churches for the propagation 
of the Gospel. In due time they had a Bible society and 
colporteurs, and were fairly on the good and active path. 
But this activity stirred up opposition in certain quarters, and 
soon certain of their colporteurs were arrested, and the penal 
code was brought to bear on their assemblies and their agents. 
Magistrates would put injunctions on them that wise judges 
would remove as illegal and not in accordance with the spirit 
of the code, and so they floated through stormy seas with an 
occasional wreck of their frail bark high and dry on the sand. 

Under such adverse winds it was thought at times that the 
society must yield up its existence, but in these hours of trial 
there were always a few determined ones whom no opposition 
could crush or threats intimidate. These kept the leaven 
alive until the storm had passed, when they again tried the 
high seas, sometimes to sail smoothly for awhile, and then 
again to be buffeted by other storms. And these vicissitudes 
tell the sum of the story of well nigh forty years. When the 
Second Empire fell, Protestantism bounded forth like a 
spring that had long been under pressure. Bells that had been 
under a forced silence now pealed forth their tones to call 
together Christian brothers animated by new hopes; schools 
that had long been closed now opened their doors, and the 
Protestant chapels again dared to sing aloud their fervent 
hymns. When Protestantism was again allowed to move 
abroad it seemed as if liberty were in the air and new hopes 
inspired the hearts of men. In Paris, the workmen came 
in crowds to listen to Gospel words, and in the provinces new 
stations were opened to proclaim the name of the living God. 
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This society immediately received the privilege to preach and 
circulate its publications every-where, and it has used these 
opportunities with great effect. Now the cry is for workmen 
for the harvest, and for means to carry on the various enter- 
prises of the associations. The object of this semi-centennial 
meeting was to review the past and animate the present into 
renewed vigor in view of the growing demands of the future. 
What they most need just now is money to carry on their 
enterprises. And this is coming now from England and 
America. 

The article in the October number, on the literature and 
the book-sellers of Protestantism, reveals some of the wants and 
difficulties with which the aggressive movements of French 
Protestants have to contend. They find themselves devoid of 
implements with which to forward their cause in the dearth of 
good religious books for the instruction of their higher insti- 
tutions, as well as their schools and families. 

To remedy this defect they at first resorted to the method 
of encouraging as far as possible a Protestant establishment in 
private hands, and this mode was warmly seconded by some of 
the first men of the Protestant ranks. It seemed, however, 
not to move with any degree of celerity, and the cry went 
forth for some process more rapid and practical and popular. 
And therefore, about five years ago, the religious press an- 
nounced the formation of a Committee resolved to undertake 
the reprint of a series of works on history and theology, to 
which they fittingly gave the title of Classics of French Prot- 
estantism. The names of the members of this Committee 
were a guarantee for the character of the works that would be 
published. 

The enterprise of this association was in the course of ex- 
ection, and was to be inaugurated by the Ecclesiastical History 
of Theodore Béze, which was the fruit of twenty-five years 
of exhaustive labor of one of the most learned men in the 
Protestant ranks, and not, of course, as a means of making 
money, for no sale of such a book in France would be possible 
to an extent to make it a profitable enterprise pecuniarily. 
While this work was in the course of execution there was 
suddenly formed, in the south of France, a society for the pub- 
lication of cheap religious books, which announced as its first 
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issue a popular edition of this same work. The members of 
the above Committee represented in vain that such an impedi- 
ment thrown across their path would prevent them from 
making a success of the endeavor to do good work and select 
desirable books; but their appeal was in vain, and so the mat- 
ter stands at present without compromise. 





e 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF ITALY. 


Tue Protestant Churches of Italy are just now embarrassed by a very 
peculiar circumstance, namely, the abolition of paper money and the in- 
troduction of gold. For many years the premium of the precious metal 
has been so high that the face value of a draft to the missions was much 
greater than the strict figures of the draft ; but now a draft for five hun- 
dred dollars only draws that amount at the bankers, instead of drawing 
well nigh six hundred, and this deficit in the missionary treasury is be- 
coming a very serious matter. Under it the Waldenses especially are 
appealing for more funds from their friends in this country. A recent 
tabulation of the Protestant Churches in Italy presents the following 
figures : 


1878, 1882, Increase. 
Waldensian Churches.............6.:- 2,530 8,421 991 
EES OOP DeLee COTTE POET 1,649 1,666 17 
Wesleyan Methodists.............ceee 1,276 1,451 175 
AINOTIORD PIGUROGISIG, . oo. . cccccccccece 437 707 270 
Baptists of various shades............. (2) 847 497 (7) 


So that now the entire number of Church members of various evan- 
gelical denominations in Italy amounts to 8,092, and we surmise that 
there has been a large increase on this figure during the year 1883. 

The Italian Protestant press has for some time been discussing the 
project of the association of all the evangelical denominations of the 
land into one Church body, or rather into one organic federation. The 
organ of the Free Church in Venice, ‘‘ The Fra Paola Sarpi,” exclaims: 
‘¢The members of our parishes will rejoice on the day when their min- 
isters will lead them hand in hand to the same living pastures and fresh 
waters.”” In the Waldensian organ, ‘‘ L’Italia Evangelica,” Teofile Gay 
proposes, with certain restrictions, the following mode of confederation: 
(1) Every denomination which enters the confederation will remain fully 
autonomous in all that regards its ecclesiastical and financial adminis- 
tration. (2) The confederated denominations will in future divide 
among themselves the fields of labor not yet occupied, and will in them 
only establish new stations. (8) The confederated Churches will mutu- 
aily recognize the leaders and members of the other Churches in their 
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respective qualities as pastors, evangelists, and Church members in com- 
munion. (4) Each of the confederated Churches binds itself to accept 
no member that has belonged to one of the other confederated Churches 
without the previously expressed permission of the Church in question. 
(5) The confederated Churches unite in the exchange of preachers, in 
periodical assemblies, in a common organ, and in common synods com- 
posed of all the Churches of the confederation, meeting triennially or 
quadrennially. (6) This confederation will be controlled by a central 
committee, to consist of one or two from each of the denominations to 
be named by their representatives in the synod. This committee re- 
mains in activity in the interim of the sessions in the general synods. 
(7) This central committee will take measures to create a single and com- 
plete theological faculty, in which the clergy of all denominations will 
receive their preparation, and will do whatever else that may forward 
the aim of the confederation. 

The author of this proposition hoped to see the preparations for this 
work of union so far advanced as to be able to have the constituent 
assembly of this confederation to mect on the occasion of the principal 
Luther festival of Protestant Italy in Rome or Florence. This project 
seems very attractive to most of the Italian Protestants, and they sin- 
cerely hope that its execution may be speedily effected. The greatest 
obstacle to its advancement will be probably found in the differences 
that exist between the Free Church supported mainly by Scotch funds, 
and the Churches of the Waldenses. 


THE BELGIAN MISSION CHURCH. 


We notice with extreme pleasure the zealous earnestness and loving 
activity of the Protestant Church of Belgium. In the midst of this land 
of ultramontane gloom the work of Protestant missions shines forth 
like a bright light. At a meeting of this body recently held in one of 
the industrial sections of Belgium, the fiery tongues of the promoters of 
the mission work seemed inspired with the energy of the brawny arms 
of their working masses. The Protestant pastors on this occasion 
scarcely found it necessary to appeal for assistance in the work. The 
improved condition of the financial situation has enabled most of the 
parishes to reduce their floating debt and to increase their subscription 
for the instruction of their children in the Protestant faith in the Sun- 
day-schools, and to make an advance in their subscriptions for the mis- 
sion work. The most interesting features of the occasion were the exer- 
cises connected with the withdrawal of Rev. Leonard Anncl from the 
work that he has conducted with signal success for the last forty years 
among the Protestants of Belgium. He was for a long time pastor in 
Brussels, and at the same time general secretary for the evangelical 
Church in Belgium, which is emphatically a mission work amid the 
ignorance and superstition of the Catholic Church. An untiring activ- 
ity, a rare fidelity, and an inimitable spirit of self-sacrifice have at last 
exhausted his powers, and bidden him cease from his labors and seek 
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for rest. By common consent he has been placed upon the retired list 
and roll of honor as missionary emeritus, 

But the armor that he lays down has been taken up by a young and 
active worker, and the cause moves on apace. Here, also, the Scotch 
Church is doing a grand work with its missionary funds; and prominent 
members of its organization were present to express their thanks to the 
veteran Christian laborer who had used them with so much judgment 
and success, Wishes and prayers for the increased prosperity of the 
Belgium Mission Church came from many hearts in that land, and, it is 
believed, find a place even in the heart of its king. The glorious enter- 
prises undertaken by Leopold II. in the wilds of Africa, under his lieu- 
tenant and moutli-piece, the indefatigable Stanley, have inspired the 
Belgian Protestants to prepare themselves for the work that is soon 
likely to be ready for their hands on the banks of the Congo. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS IN BADEN. 


The Old Catholics of Germany seem to hold their own in Baden with 
more tenacity than in any of the other States. They lately held a state 
convention for the purpose of a close inspection of the situation. Their 
bishop, Dr. Reinkens, was present with them, and preached with fervor 
before a large congregation. Thirty-two parishes of Baden were repre- 
sented in this convention by one hundred and thirty delegates. Besides 
their presiding bishop there were also present their general vicar, an 
Anglican clergyman, and one of the evangelical Protestant faith. The 
State’s attorney of Baden from its capital, Carlsruhe, was the presiding 
officer. A professor from Austria made an interesting report on the 
politico-ecclesiastical condition in that country, and two other profes- 
sional delegates treated of the position and the character of its literature 
and of its press. 

The national committee proposed to make a collection for episcopal 
support, and also for the assistance of poor parishes and the formation 
of new ones, on Whit-Sunday, of each year, which is a period of high 
festival with the German nation. Certain resolutions published in their 
official organ, ‘The Old Catholic Messenger,” were indorsed, according 
to which the opposition of the Old Catholics, not only to the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, but to the entire Romish system, with all its 
ubuses and misleading tenets, were asseverated. A lasting peace be- 
tween the State and the Pope was declared impossible, and the 
speeches of the Ultramontanes in the imperial Parliament and in the 
respective State diets was declared to be the product of a super- 
cilious policy of expediency. It is declared to be untrue that the 
Roman Catholic is independent of the Pope in the political field, and 
that every act of any government whereby the common use of Catholic 
churches was withdrawn from, or denied to, the Old Catholics must 
result in strengthening the Ultramontanes and weakening the civil 
power. Again, it was asserted that every one in Germany who 
awakens or stirs up confessional conflict, be he Catholic or Protestant, 
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is an enemy of the fatherland; and that only in the false belief that 
Romish policy is the Catholic religion could statesmen legislate for the 
care of the souls of the people with Rome. 

At a banquet held on the closing evening, Professor Michelis offered 
to go for a few weeks to Bohemia, where recently several parishes had 
declared themselves ready to enter the ranks of the Old Catholics. Pro- 
fessor Watterich narrated the struggle of Luther against the Hildebrand 
papacy. A Protestant pastor favored the union between Old Catholics 
and Protestants, which suggestion and proposition was critically ex- 
plained by Bishop Reinkens. It would seem, from the above proceed- 
ings, that the Old Catholics are not yet losing hope of a certain success 
in the future, but the conquests that they are now making are of a very 
equivocal character. We opine that the parishes of Bohemia that de- 
clare themselves ready to throw off the papal yoke, and join hands with 
the Old Catholics, do so more in a fit of anger at tyrannical priestly rule 
than from well-grounded conviction. The Old Catholics are now virtu- 
ally between two fires, for the Protestant Church of Germany is greatly 
disappointed that they do not go far enough in their opposition to the 
papacy to be of any influence in the cause of Protestantism, and are 
thus deserting their cause, ecclesiastically and politically, while the 
Catholics are taking advantage of the situation, and are crowding them 
out of the Catholic churches, in which they have hitherto enjoyed com- 
mon privileges. 





Art. XI—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


In the line of French Theological Literature the book of the period is 
the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of the Reformed Churches in the Kingdom 
of France,” by Theodore De Béze—a new edition, with additions by 
Baum and Cunitz, Professors in the University of Strasburg. This 
monumental edition of the book of the religious history of the sixteenth 
century is published under the patronage of the Society for the History 
of French Protestantism, and with the collaboration of a committee 
composed of Alfred André, Eugeéne Bersier, Jules Bonnet, Henri Bor- 
dier, Maurice Cottier, Count Jules Delaborde, Alfred Franklin, J. Gaiffe, 
C. Jameson, William Jackson, Fr. Lichtenberger, Henri Lutteroth, Will- 
iam Martin, G. de Montbrison, Rosseeuw-Saint-Hilaire, E. Sayons, Baron 
Fernand de Schickler. The plan of this publication was conceived five 
years ago. The very numerous notes, borrowed for the most part from 
a copy annotated by the late Professor Baum, of Strasburg, have been 
carefully gathered, revised, and enlarged by Professor Cunitz of Stras- 
burg. Jules Bonnet has been delegated by the above-named committee 
to overlook the printing of these volumes. The work will be complete 
in three quarto volumes, forming together more than 8,000 pages. The 
printing of the second volume is almost completed. It will. doubtless, 
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become the standard in the public libraries, and in the libraries of the 
consistories, of scholars, of pastors, of bibliophiles. 


Another monumental work in the same line, published by subscrip- 
tion, by Fischbacher, of Paris, is the “ Dictionary of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” by Pasteur Bost. We are aware of the considerable develop- 
ment which has taken place during the last fifty years in historical 
sciences, even in the domain purely ecclesiastical and religious. If the 
epoch of the Reformation first justly fixed the attention of our scholars 
and writers in beginning, by the Chroniquer of 1835 aad 1836, to end in 
the great works of Reuss, of Herminjard, of Haag, of Douen, of Merle 
d’Aubigné, of de Félice, of Puaux, of Jules Bonnet, without forgetting 
the precious bulletin of French Protestantism, other periods have been 
equally elucidated ; monographs and biographies have been multiplied, 
given by humble or by eminent investigators, whose names are legion. 
This collection of sketches and fragments prepared and made desirable 
a complete and analytical history of the Church, written by a historian 
worthy of the name. This man was found in the person of Professor 
Chastel, whose works and previous publications had engage the atten- 
tion of the learned world. This gentleman placed 3,500 pages of his 
manuscript at the disposition of Edmond de Pressensé, who writes thus 
about it: ‘‘My dear friend, what I have seen of your historical diction- 
ary appears to me to demonstrate its utility and excellent arrangement, 
and its publication will present genuine advantages,” Another critic, 
Pasteur Perrelet, speaks thus: ‘‘I have had the privilege of examining 
the manuscript of the work which Augustin Bost is about to give to the 
public after fifteen years of labor. This ecclesiastical and theological 
dictionary is a vast library contained in a thousand pages, a veritable 
fortune to all those who shall possess it, and they will be numerous.” 


The Luther revival has produced a tidal wave of so-called Luther liter: 
ature. Several of these works are replies to recent Romish attacks on 
Luther’s fair fame. A very notable publication in this line is an address 
by Dr. Martin Rade, at the Conference of Meissen, in reply to the oft-asked 
question, Does Luther need defense against Janssen, his most determined 
and prominent vilifier? The address culminates in these two striking 
answers: From the stand-point of the historian—No! From that of the 
theologian—Yes! The scientific method of Janssen, if such it can be 
called, has been condemned and executed, and needs no further contra- 
diction; but that such a book should attract the attention in Protestant 
circles which it clearly has, must create serious apprehensions from the 
stand-point of the theologian. This ultramontane distortion of his- 
tory has been effected by Janssen, with all the air of innocence, and 
this makes of the book ‘‘a stupendous invitation for the conversion of 
all intelligent Protestants.” Against his falsehoods and seductive rea- 
sonings Dr. Rade prescribes the careful reading of all that Janssen has 
written, on the one hand, and then all the careful reading of Luther's 
writings. 
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‘*Zéckler’s Manual of Theological Science,” to which we have previ- 
ously alluded in these pages, has just been enriched by another volume. 
This contains Old Testament theology, by Professor Schultz, in Breslau, 
an Introduction to the New Testament, and a Biblical History of the New 
Testament. Professor Grau has an article on New Testament theology, 
while Volck, of Dorpat, treats of canonical doctrine and biblical herme- 
neutics. The section under the charge of Volck is the most satisfactory 
and systematic as to the dialectics of the thoughts. The Old Testament 
theology, by Schultz, seems to be more acceptable to German critics. The 
work is very abstruse, and intelligent readers are requested to appreciate 
the difficulties that have attended these investigations. 





Art. XII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Biblical. 

The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. A Critical, Historical, and Dogmatic Inquiry 
into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments. By GrorGeE T. 
Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. Vol. i, 
8vo, pp. 761. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. i 

By Doctrine of Sacred Scripture Dr. Ladd means the true doc- 

trine or teaching in regard to the Scripture ; and his book profess- 

edly aims to answer the question, “ What és the Bible?” But, 
more definitely, it attempts to answer the question, What opin- 
ion shall we form of the Bible, in view of the present debate 
between the school of Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen, and the 

“traditional ” maintainers of the high Biblicism of the Post- 

Reformation era? Dr. Ladd, as an eminent Yale professor, 

may be assumed to be a master of the scholarship of the ques- 

tion; and as for years a pastor claims to have some perception 
of the true needs of the popular mind. He takes ample space 
for a full discussion of all the phases of the great question. His 
two volumes embrace about fifteen hundred pages ; fifteen of 
which are devoted to an analytical table of contents, shedding 
great lucidity through the massy volumes, fifteen pages to a list 
of quoted texts, and twenty-four to an index of topics. The 
work is a “liberal education ” upon its topic, or, rather, generic 
range of topics. Even those who dissent, more or less, from the 
author’s views will respect the clearness, candor, thoroughness, 
and critical ability of the learned author, and we doubt not it 
will make a decided impression upon the public mind. 

Between Kuenen and his extreme opponents Dr. Ladd takes 
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professedly a medium ground. His position, generically stated, 
would be, not that “The Bible zs the word of God,” but that 
“The Bible contuins the word of God.” Within the visible 
canon there is “an inner Bible” revealing supernatural ethico- 
religious truth in its purity, but surrounded by an outer margin 
which is not infallible nor always accurate. The “inner Bible,” 
“the word of God,” speaks in self-evidencing clearness and 
power, from the Spirit of God to the spirit of man, especially to 
the regenerate spirit. It is God revealing himself, and revealing 
Christ and his kingdom, with all its glories, to men. If this inner 
Bible is inclosed in earthen vessels, if surrounded by a margin 
partly or wholly human, the true inquirer can readily distinguish 
the true word from the vehicle that holds it. Our faith in the 
word, therefore, need never tremble at the disclosure of mistakes 
of chronology, contradictions to history, discrepancies between 
its own narratives, human conceptions, and traditional legends. 
Through all these, indeed, more or less, the divine word is 
breathed, making even error and myth the vehicle of divine 
truth. Besides, several books of our Bible are of doubtful 
canonicity, and so of inferior authority. But the body of holy 
truth is ample and intact after all these deductions. 

To ascertain what the Bible is, he asks, in his first six elaborate 
chapters, What does the Bible claim for itself ? He commences 
Christo-centrically, and critically analyzes the words of Christ to 
find his opinions of the character of the Old Testament, and 
his promises for the inspiration of the New. Similarly he ana- 
lyzes the claims set up by the Old Testament for itself, and by 
the New Testament for the Old and for itself. These claims 
he finds to be far more qualified and limited than our Protestant 
“traditionalism ” has taught. The classical text regarding In- 
spiration (2 Tim. iii, 16) is thus rendered: “ All Scripture, theo- 
‘pneustic, is also profitable for the ethical purposes of teaching, 
conviction, correction, discipline, in righteousness.” The passage 
is said to allude to the Old Testament only, “ and although it is 
not the intent of the writer to suggest the possibility of denying 
theopneusty to any Seripture whatever, neither is it his intent to 
imply such theopneusty of any such Scripture as is not morally 
profitable.” 

After having ascertained the claims made for the Canon, our 
author proceeds to answer the inquiry, How do the contents of 
the Canon sustain its claims? The body of responses arising 
from this inductive investigation is elaborate and immense. 

12—FOURTH SERIES, VOL, XXXVI. 
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Scripture is scrutinized in the various departments of History, 
Prophecy, Ethics, Authorship, and Composition of the Sacred 
Books, their Language and Style, and the History and Text of 
the Canon. This much in the first volume. 

The freedom of dealing with the outer Bible which his in- 
ductions afford him is amply displayed in his treatment of his 
topics. The first chapter of Genesis, whether ante-Mosaic, Mo- 
saic, or post-Exilic, is entirely unscientific. So far from attempt- 
ing to reconcile it with geology, he simply traces in it how an 
ancient pious monotheistic thinker would imagine the succes- 
sive steps of the creational process. The history of the Fall is 
allegory, nor have we clearly ascertained whether or not the 
author believes in a personal Adam, or how he would expound 
the Pauline parallelism between Adam and Christ in Rom. v, 
12, 25. On the geological proofs of the antiquity of man he 
gives a confused dissertation, bringing out no clear conclu- 
sion. He makes no allusion to the ascertained lateness of the 
glacial break-up, and the consequent “pluvial period” hast- 
ening the geological events. We have sometimes suspected 
that Yale was infected by the malaria proceeding from a cer- 
tain Marsh. Our author seems to entertain no predilection for 
Darwinism. 

The prophets, he thinks, were more largely preachers than 
predicters. Their predictions were not always fulfilled, and he 
even gives a list of mistaken prophecies. Their fulfillments in 
Christ are generally secondary, and even the celebrated Isa. liii, 
originally fulfilled in other personages, and is applied to Christ 
only by accommodation. Yet there is an organic connection be- 
tween the. prophetic system and Christ. The old dispensation is 
truly a preparatory to the new, and this new is found to authen- 
ticate the second-hand lapping over of the residuum of a once- 
fulfilled prediction upon the person of Christ. 

But the “higher criticism,” specially attracts our attention by 
its heroic treatment of the Pentateuch or, including Joshua, 
Hexatench. The “tradition” of the Jewish Church regarding 
its own literature is nullified and ignored at start. The Hexa- 
teuch is seen to be “a composite book,” made of crudely jux- 
taposed scraps and laws of obviously different ages of history. 
Critical elimination of conglomerated parts discloses indeed a 
Grundschrift, a ground-script or basal document at the core, 
which, however, is none the more true for being basal. Dr. Ladd 
gives us the ground-scripts of several leading investigators for 
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each book of the Hexateuch. On these primitive skeletons Dr. 
Ladd remarks, in reference to his critics : 

Fault will doubtless be found with the author for going even thus far in affirm- 
ing the results of critical research. Some students would much prefer the state- 
ment that criticism has failed hitherto to reach any conclusions as to the composi- 
tion of the Hexateuch ; others would force the re-affirmation of the tradition of the 
synagogue; still others would desire the full and unquestioning assertion of all 
the details of the theories of Graf, Kuenen,and Wellhausen. But we stand upon 
the facts. Certain general conclusions wholly adverse to the traditional view are as 
well established as any critical results can be. It is simple statement of fact to 
say that in Germany—so far as we are aware—Keil remains the only advocate of 
a view at all resembling the traditional one. Even Delitzsch—so far as can be 
judged from his statements, which are always commendably cautious, but often 
obscure and wavering—could be claimed in support of most of our very moderate 
conclusions. 


Assuming the validity of a division into Elohistic and Jeho- 
vistic documents, the great question with “the advanced criti- 
cism ” is, “since the Jehovist is generally agreed to have writ- 
ten in the time, from 700 B. C. to 900 B. C., and the Deuterono- 
mist not long previous to 621—did the Elohist write before 900, 
or after 600?” 

Now be it understood that Dr. Ladd does not fully affirm these 
“advanced” views. He thinks itis a matter of degrees; modi- 
fication and additions have taken place to an unknown extent ; 
but the sweeping extremism of German “ criticism” is untenable. 
First giving a calm statement of the “critical” theory, he next 
arrays a series of formidable objections and takes position in via 
media. The several points against the theory he makes are: 
(1) Its discordance with the facts of Ezra, and his period ; 
(2) With the plain truth of an antiquity of the religion earlier than 
Prophetism and clearly originating in the Mosaic age ; (3) With 
the high and commanding personality of Moses; (4) With the 
traits of antiquity in some of the so-called Mosaic laws; (5) With 
the traditional antiquity of hereditary feasts and other institutes, 
such as the Passover, Sanctification of the First-born, Offerings 
and Sacrifices, the Tabernacle, the Priesthood, all pointing to a 
certain primitive national origin, authenticating their history, 
and by their history authenticated. 

The questions herein involved Dr. Ladd conceives to require 
for authoritative decision a life-long study by profound experts. 
Especially do the philological aspects of the discussion require 
further exploration by our Oriental scholars. The following 
paragraph shows this point in a strong light. 


But what is the precise truth as to the grammar and etymology of the author 
of the Grundschrift ? This question is still indispute. The means for making the 
necessary comparisons are few; and all our conclusions may be largely vitiated 
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by our ignorance as to how we shall distinguish between writings which are 
in a body of late date, and early writings into which certain words and phrases 
of late form have been introduced at a late date. Delitzsch is doubtless right in 
denying the correctness of many of the earlier statements of Graf, Popper, and 
Kuenen. But his own positive affirmation—“ The so-called Elohistic language is 
ancient throughout: . . . there is no trace of the peculiar exilic forms and syn- 
tax ’’—is at best very doubtful. The thorough examination of Ryssel led him 
to the following conclusions. The language of the Elohistic portions of the Pen- 
tateuch would assign them, so far as its Aramaizing is concerned, to the second 
period of the language, viz., that between Josiah and 536 B. C. It is conceded 
by Ryssel, however, that certain parts of Numbers, in themselves considered, 
should be referred to the time of the later books of the Old Testament. But 
many of the conclusions of this author have been most seriously shaken by the 
searching criticism and independent research of Giesebrecht. According to this 
critic a large proportion of the words and roots distinctive of the Elohist can be 
shown to be either Aramaic or Aramaizing. 


Dr. Ladd concludes that, as yet, “there is no reason to depart 
from the most general conclusions” of Delitzsch, if we make all 
allowance for successive redactions. And he still believes that 
“the principal part of the Elohist,” (to which the first chapter 
of Genesis belongs) “the superior laws and histories, belong to 
the earliest age of the language.” It will be seen, therefore, that 
Dr. Ladd does not quite belong to the Kuenen or even Robert- 
son Smith sections of “ criticism.” 

The unanimity of German criticism is by no means conclusive 
to the English and American mind. We remember the period 
when Hegelism was so supreme that none was so bold as to give 
it denial, and how soon the period of its fall when “none so poor 
as to do it reverence.” Let the English and American mind, 
taking all the materials that Germany can furnish, revise the 
logic and draw the independent conclusion. We have no fears 
of the result. 


—_—_q-——————. 


Biblical Study, its Principles, Methods and History, together with a Catalogue of 
Reference. By CHartes Avoustus , Briecs, D.D., Davenport Professor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Languages in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 12mo, 
pp. 506. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. Price, $2 50. 

Dr. Briggs is a clear thinker and a fine writer. He has here 

collected a series of his fugitive articles on Biblical topics, form- 

ing a somewhat connected train of thought, and treating on 
questions lately discussed. He occupies nearly similar grounds 
with Professor Ladd. The doctrine that inspired Scripture evi- 
dences itself directly to the soul has a fine evangelical ring, but it 
means that our canon has an “inner” and outer Bible distin- 
guishing themselves to our subjectivity. Those who cannot 
undertake Dr. Ladd may, perhaps, satisfy themselves with 
Dr. Briggs. 
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Bible Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Mitton S. Terry, S.T.D. 8vo, pp. 781. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, $4. 

Dr. Terry’s new volume is one of the most elaborate and able 

works ever issued from our press. It is written in clear, manly 

English, and embodies a vast compass of erudition and thought. 

Of course we do not pledge ourselves to agree with him in all 

his positions, But we can only announce his work in our present 

number, with a hope of a fuller notice in a subsequent Quarterly. 





Theological. 


An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. By Gt.peErt, 
Bishop of Sarum. With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., etc. Revised and Corrected; with copious Notes and 
additional References. By Rev. James R. Pace, A.M., of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Minister of Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth. 8vo, pp. 585. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 

There are two books of fine old English theology well worthy 

the attention of the Methodist theological thinker: “ Pearson 

on the Creed,” from whom Watson culls many a fine extract, and 

“Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles,” which sheds much light 

upon our own standard document. The former is a true speci- 

men of the free, fresh English of his age; the latter is less lucid 
and classic, yet abounds in vigorous and suggestive discus- 
sions, When, in the reign of James I. the debates aroused 
by Arminius in Holland had powerfully impressed the English 
mind, the best thinkers in England were awakened to find 
how completely they were fettered in their articles by the 
imported theology of Geneva. The still older Eastern, Greek, 
or Chrysostomian, theology had been supplanted by the later 
Western, or Augustinian, dogmas. They had not strength 
enough to reconstruct the Articles, and so the Chrysostomians, 
or Arminians, re-interpreted them. The various parties were so 
equally divided that a compromise spontaneously took place, by 
which, under the generic Calvinistic phrases, different specific 
meanings might be allowed. The clergy generally went back to 
the Greek theology, and this, in fact, drew them nearer to that 
of Trent, and the fashionable and court opinions became anti- 

Calvinistic. The result was, as somewhat overstated for terseness’ 

sake, by Lord Chatham, that the English Church has “a popish 

Liturgy, a Calvinistic Creed, and an Arminian Clergy.” The 
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Puritans adhered to high Calvinism, so that the curious antith- 
esis, remarked by Selden in his “Table Talk,” existed by which 
absolutists in creed became the liberalists in politics, and vice 
versa. But so severely did the Puritan absolutistic liberalism 
press upon the nation that the reaction brought in Charles II. 
with a national debauch. The Revolution of 1688 restored the 
public balance. And here it is, in the time of William and Mary, 
that Burnet comes in with his “Exposition” of the Churchly 
Articles. He writes with great good sense and piety; with an 
unpolished and often intricate vigor of style and thought ; and 
with an irenical spirit quite well worth our study at the present 
day. The Calvinists and Lutherans and Arminians were all in 
a quarrelsome mood; and he brings them counsels of peace and 
love; yet not without a free fraternal discussion of doctrinal 
truth. In much of his treatment he gives the various views of 
leading minds and classes of minds, with but gentle interposition 
of his own opinions. Upon the Predestinarian article, especial- 
ly, he congratulates himself upon having stated the argument 
on both sides so fairly that nobody could tell on which side he 
stood, although he really held the Eastern, or Arminian, theology. 
Dean Stanley wishes that some one would explain historically 
how John Wesley became a maintainer of the Eastern theology. 
We understand it to have been as to Predestination the theol- 
ogy of the whole Wesley family, derived from its High-Church 
antecedents. 

The clergy were required, so Burnet says, to declare their 
belief ex animo in the entire truth of the Articles. Yet, to give 
a due freedom of opinion, they were allowed to read any opinion 
into the Articles which did not violate either the lexical meaning 
of the words or the grammatical syntax of the sentences. Thus 
there may be “an Article conceived in such general words that 
it can admit of different literal and grammatical senses, even 
when the senses are plainly contrary one to another; yet both 
may subscribe the Article with a good conscience, and without 
any equivocation.” Thus, for instance, the Article concerning 
Christ’s descent into Hell admits of three different, yet allowable, 
interpretations. The Ninth Article admits as many. ' 

Instead of modifying the Articles by diverse interpretations, 
Wesley, in his day, expurgated the Articles themselves. One of 
our Roman Catholic exchanges lately impeached the integrity 
of Wesley for mutilating Articles he had sworn to maintain. 
But Wesley made no change which altered the doctrines as then 
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held by the Church authorities, and as by him promised to be 
taught. All he did was to diminish the amount of the assent 
required by those who belonged to his “ Societies.” And as 
American Methodism, in ceasing to be “Societies,” and becom- 
ing a Church, adopted his diminished form, so, what he struck 
out from the Ninth Article is not to be required as Methodist 
doctrine; nay, it stands in the historical position of being, like 
the Nineteenth (predestinarian) Article, positively exscinded and 
supposably denied. 

On the Ninth Article, which we have had late occasions to dis- 
cuss, Burnet gives the various existing opinions, condemning some 
and legitimating others, but very usually balancing between. He 
fully maintains the doctrine of hereditary sinwardness derived 
from the Fall, condemning the Pelagians, who hold that every 
man is freshly born pure as Adam, and able to please God with- 
out the Spirit’s aid. He repudiates the Manicheans, who explained 
depravity as the work of an evil anti-God. And, what is to our 
purpose, he finds the transmission of sinwardness from Adam to 
take place by the law of propagation. “God has settled it by a 
law of creation” that a soul should be adjusted to a fitting body. 
“And if with this [law] God made another general law, that when 
all things were duly prepared for the propagation of the species 
of mankind, a soul should always be ready to go into and animate 
those first threads and beginnings of life; those laws being laid 
down, Adam, by corrupting his own frame, corrupted the frame 
of his own posterity, by the general course of things and the great 
law of the creation. So that the suffering this to run through all 
the race is no more (only different in degrees and extent) than the 
suffering the folly or madness of a man to infect his posterity. 
In these things God acts as the Creator of the world by general 
rules, and these must not be altered because of the sins and dis- 
orders of men; but they are rather to have their course, that so 
sin may be its own punishment.” 

And then he raises the perennial question: Is this hereditary 
sinwardness truly sin? that is, is it responsible sin, “hereditary 
guilt?” “The defilement of the race being thus stated,” he 
says, “a question remains whether this can be called a sin, 
and such as deserves God’s wrath and dumnation?” To this 
question at the present day, we understand some Arminians 
to say, Yes; but we understand a greater number, with Dr. 
Wilbur Fisk, to say Wo; and to that No categorical we give 
our humble ditto. Hereditary sinwardness, inborn tendency to 
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sin, is not itself sin, that is, “guilt,” until we make it so by free, 
volitional action. And Burnet goes on thus: “An opposition 
of nature to the divine nature must certainly be hateful to God, 
as it is the root of much malignity and sin. Such a nature cannot 
be the object of his love, and of itself cannot be accepted of God.” 
This is precisely our position as explained in our last Quarterly, 
and (although we had not then read Burnet on the Article) in 
remarkably similar phrase. We said that an inborn sinwardness 
was a nature “contrarious to the divine nature,” and so the proper 
object of a real, though not judicial or punitive, displacency. It 
is this non-judicial, non-punitive character that, in the next sen- 
tence, Burnet misses and (contradictorily to himself, as we shall 
soon show) runs widely astray, followed by some of our theolog- 
ians. Burnet adds: “ Now, since there is no mean in God, between 
love and wrath, acceptation and damnation, if such persons are not 
in the first order [namely, of love and acceptation] they must be 
in the second.” Now, according to Burnet’s own repeated as- 
sertion of the requisiteness of freedom for responsibility, there is 
between God’s “love and acceptation ” of a freely-obedient being 
and his “ wrath and damnation” of a freely-disobedient, at least 
one intermediate; namely, his displacency toward a necessitat- 
edly evil being. And we may add asecond, namely, God’s divine 
complacency for a necessitatedly pure and benevolent angel. Of 
Burnet’s affirmations of the requisiteness of freedom for respon- 
sibility and judicial condemnation the following is a specimen: 
“It is a principle that seems to arise out of the light of nature, 
that no man is accountable, rewardable, or punishable, but for 
that in which he acts freely, without force or compulsion; and, 
so far, all are agreed.” But how does a “man” “act freely,” 
without force or compulsion,” in being born a sinward being ? 
And how can God hold such being amenable to wrath and 
damnation for so being born ? 

This question, whether inborn sinwardness deserves God’s 
“wrath and damnation,” Burnet discusses, giving the opposite 
views and arguments, but very indecisively indicating his own. 
He gives the Augustinian interpretation of Rom. v, 12-21, and 
concludes: “This explication does certainly quadrate more to the 
words of the Article, as it is known that this was the tenet of 
those who prepared the Articles, it having been the generally 
received opinion from St. Austin’s [St. Augustine’s] days down- 
ward.” And that means that the Article was, originally and his- 
toriesll~. Calvinistic in its meaning. He then gives the methods 
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of the Arminians of his day to read a different sense into the 
words, methods so poor as to be hardly worth the giving. One 
method was to say that this passage of Paul stood alone, and 
we lack the confirmatory force of similar passages, and are, there- 
fore, not so sure of the meaning of this. The other was to say 
that, in recognizing the “condemnation” of this passage, Paul 
simply assumed the truth of the prevalent opinion of the Jews of 
the day, in order to illustrate or enforce the doctrine of redemp- 
tion through Christ. That is, it was a case of accommodation: 
proving a truth from popular concession; the conclusion being 
true, the argument was untrue. How terribly a Wesley was 
needed to sweep the clause with a besom! 

That between the divine “love and acceptation” of justified 
man and the “ wrath and damnation” of a freely sinning unholy 
being there is a “mean,” namely, the divine unjudicial displa- 
cency toward an evil, unfree agent, we maintained in our last 
Quarterly. T'wo learned friends, the one in the North and the 
other in the South, have written us objections to the reality of 
this intermediate. As it happens, both these respected corre- 
spondents express a high valuation of our work on the Will, a 
work which, for some twenty years, has been recommended to be 
read in our Course of Study. Our two friends, nevertheless, seem 
totally unaware that whole chapters of that volume are expended 
in elucidating that intermediate. In our two chapters entitled 
“ Distinction between Automatic Excellence and Moral Desert,” 
and “ Created Moral Desert Impossible,” (pp. 375-396,) we have 
discussed this subject with a fullness and, as we think, with a 
demonstrative conclusiveness which admits of no valid reply, and 
which ought to have expelled the fatalistic monster of “heredi- 
tary guilt” from our theology. 

It was a full decade since we had read these two chapters; but 
we see nothing, save some little stiffnesses, occasionally, of expres- 
sion, in which we could now improve them. To save the trouble 
of our readers in referring to the volume, and ourself from re- 
writing, we here quote a few passages, at the same time asking 
our friends who are disposed to differ from our view to fully read 
both chapters. 

We quote the following on 


Non-MERrITORIOUS NECESSITATED Hotness. 


If God were to create a being of perceptions, emotions, and volitions, all per- 
fectly excellent and well adjusted, yet all necessary and automatic in their action, 
so that every volition, like the pointers of a perfectly true clock, should point 
exactly right, such a being would be innocent and lovely, and in that sense of 
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lovely innocence it might be called holy. It could not be punishable. We shoud 
zsthetically admire it; we should sympathetically love it; we should wish it 
happy iu a condition accordant to its nature. Yet we should none the less hold 
it incapable of moral responsibility, moral merit or demerit, moral good or evil 
desert, moral reward or penalty. Nor could it, even by Ompipotence itself, be 
invested with a morally meritorious holiness. All its holiness would be simply a 
lovely and excellent automatic innoceuce or purity. The sum of all this is, that 
a necessitated holiness is no meritorious or morally deserving holiness.—P. 383. 


NON-RESPONSIBLE AuToMaTIC BapNEss. 


Again, should God create an automatic fiend: a being whose perceptions were, 
indeed, true, but whose emotions were purely and with a perfect intensity, yet 
automatically, malignant; and whose volitions were, with all their strength, auto- 
matically bad; we should hate such a being and wish it out of our way. We 
might still admire its vicious perfection. Yet, when we had indulged our abhor- 
rence of it, and come to remember coolly its automatism, we should see that, 
though bad, it was umblamably bad. Its volitions, being as necessitated, are as 
irresponsible as the springs of a gun-lock. Upon sucha fiend, if the infliction of 
pain would set his volitions right, and make all his movements sale and beneficial, 
we should, for the common good, think expedient to inflict it, simply as an altera- 
tive; just as we would insert a key and turn it round to set any other machinery 
right—simply as au alterative. Such infliction of pain could not be a punishment, 
in the sense of justice, or execution for a responsible crime. It would simply be 
an expedient, like a medicine or a mechanical adjustment, in which there can be 
no moral element. We might, for the gcod of the world, wish such a being de- 
stroyed ; not as a moral retribution to him, but for the common weal, and, if pos- 
sible, painlessly. The sum of all which is, @ necessitated depravity is no responsible 
or justly punishable depravity. As there is, therefore, what may be called a holi- 
ness Without any meritoriousness or moral good desert, so there is what may be 
called a depravity, or a sin, without any responsibility or morally penal desert.— 
Pp. 383, 3384. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGENITAL DEPRAVITY OF OUR FALLEN Race. 


The whole human race, viewed as fallen in Adam, and apart from redemption 
through Christ, is thus necessitatedly unholy. It is in disconformity with the 
ideal prescribed by the divine law. Judged by the standard of the moral law, it 
is evil; and, in the sense above defined, it is morally evil. But it is not responsi- 
bly evil. It cannot be retributively, and in the strict sense of the word, punished. 
Incapable it is, indeed, of the holiness, and so of the happiness, of heaven. It rests 
under the displacency of heaven as not being holy in the sense of conformed to 
his law, which is but the transcript of his own character and the expression of 
his own divine feelings.—P. 385. 

One of our correspondents above mentioned assured us that 
Dr. Bledsoe would have condemned our notion of a created un- 
holiness as an absurdity. We assured him that we were perfectly 
aware of it, and referred him to the following paragraphs : 


Createp Morat Desert, Hereprrary Guiit, or Puntsuasin- 
1ry, IMPOSSIBLE. 


The maxim laid down by Mr. Bledsoe in his Theodicy, and used by him with 
great argumentative effect, that there can be no created virtue or viciousness, ought, 
according to the doctrine of our last chapter, to read, there can be no created moral 
desert, good or evil, and so corrected it would lose none of the argumentative 
efficienev with which his handling invests it. There can be a created conformity 
or disconformity to the divine law; but no created merit or demerit therein or 
therefor, or desert of reward or penalty. ay 

The righteous law, let us say, has a twofold office, namely, the judicatory or 
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critical, and the retributive or penal. In its former character it is an ethical ideal 
by which is tested the active real; it is the rule by which the ethical character 
of its subjecis is admeasured. That subject, if automatic, if created and having 
moral status anterior to free volitional action, is still tested by the law’s ideal, is 
commeasured by the perfect rule; but there the office of the law stops. The 
instant it should proceed to use its retributive function and inflict penalty, it 
would be by its own rectitude condemned. But the momeut free volitional moral 
action commences, the result is accountability; and retributive righteousness or 
unrighteousness inhere to his personality and being. 

It might be said, then, that if the agent is not free, the law has nothing to do 
with him, inasmuch as he lacks the qualification of the subject of the law. And 
we might grant that the law scarcely is his judge; but only an instrument, as an 
ethical critique, to estimate the quality of the agent necessitated as good or bad 
without responsibility. Yet when the ageut is placed, like Adam, at the his- 
torical commencement of a legal governmental system, the law is iustalled already 
over him, and it is its office to pronounce, even if it pronounce that it has no juris- 
diction, and that he cannot come into court. In such case the agent is necessarily 
placed in some relation to the law, and the law pronouncing must, as we conceive, 
pronounce him ethically, but not retributively, holy.—Pp. 389, 390. 


We take it that these paragraphs substantiate our statement 
that, in spite of Burnet, there is a “mean” between God’s “love” 
for the regenerate and his “ wrath and damnation” of the sinner, 
namely, his unjudicial displacency toward an evil non-free agent. 
And that being the original case of Adam, we know precisely 
what is the divine “ condemnation” pronounced in Scripture upon 
the race viewed as born sinward beings. The nature of that 
“condemnation ” was expressed in our noteon Rom. v, 18: “The 
condemnation would have produced the exclusion of the race 
from existence by the infliction of immediate death upon Adam.” 
And we discussed the point more explicitly on Rom. xi, 32. It 
was a “condemnation ” of the fallen race to non-existence as "n- 
fit for a probationary being without a special provision in ‘ts be- 
half. Like the marred vessel of the potter, though irresponsibly, 
it was unsuitable for the purposes of its creation. But it may be 
asked, however, Do you really suppose that was Paul’s real mean- 
ing in Rom. v, 18? Paul, we reply, does not stop explicitly to 
define, or perhaps even to think out, the exact extent or limits of 
that “condemnation ;” and so here the extent of its meaning must 
be limited by a just common sense and the clear nature of things, 
yet not transgressing the lexical boundary lines of the term. We 
do not pretend to know whether Paul personally realized the ex- 
act psychological import of his profound words or not; but we 
are absolutely sure that the mind of the omniscient Spirit that 
inspired Paul did. We do not suppose that Moses personally 
understood the true cosmogony now disclosed by science, but 
the Inspirer of the first chapter of Genesis did. Modern science 
could, doubtless, ask Moses questions about his cosmogony which 
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he could not answer. And so modern psychology and ethics 
might ask Paul questions about the bottomless import of his 
words to which he would decline to respond. But this we do 
know, the Spirit of Righteousness never inspired Paul to say 
that God damned the unborn soul for “hereditary guilt,” and 
we do not believe that Paul ever said it. 


—_—_ >—__—- 


The Conflict of Centuries. By C. W. Mitier, D.D. 12mo, pp. 308. Southern 

Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 1883. 2 
Dr. Miller’s book is a very interesting tractate for the hour. It 
is called forth by discussions that have been in progress in our 
Southern States and in the Dominion, as well as editorially in 
our Quarterly. It is a resurvey of the doctrines of Sin and Re- 
sponsibility. It especially seeks an answer to the question: In 
what condition does Christ’s redemption find our fallen race ? 
What is our fallen condition before Christ interposes? Augus- 
tinianism answers that it is (according to the antithetic passage 
of Paul in Rom. vy, 12) a state of genetic unconditional reproba- 
tion to an eternal hell. What is the answer of Arminianism ? 
Dr. Miller traces the history of the “conflict” through the “cent- 
uries” rapidly, clearly, and quite conclusively. 

The early or oriental Christian Church of the first three centu- 
ries emphasized the doctrine of human freedom as the basis of 
responsibility, and found human nature sinwardly disposed, but 
laid little stress on the derivation of that sinwardness from 
Adain. But when, about A. D. 415, Pelagius so emphasized the 
doctrine of freedom as to ignore the need of the Divine Spirit, 
Augustine came forth with his absolutism. He maintained that 
somehow the race so inherited the guilt of Adam as to be ina 
state of just eternal wrath and damnation from God. In that 
state redemption finds us, and elects from a sovereign good pleas- 
ure just such as it wills, with nothing in the creature moving 
thereto. Dr. Miller finds that it was Cassian that in this age 
furnished the true Arminian answer. The great abilities of Au- 
gustine secured the triumph of his theory, and it reigned, at least 
nominally, in the Western Church through the Middle Ages, and 
until the Reformation. And it largely rules still, and, to some 
extent, even among Arminian communions. 

At the Reformation Augustinianism received an emphatic 
re-enforcement among the Protestant Churches. Luther and 
Calvin, more Augustinian than Augustine himself, led the way. 
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And, what is here specially important, it took full possession of 
the English Church. Dr. Miller quotes Hagenbach as saying: 
“The theological professors at Cambridge and Oxford were Cal- 
vinistic for fifty years from Elizabeth’s accession. Bucer and 
Peter Martyr were called by Cranmer to the chair of divinity in 
Cambridge and Oxford during the reign of Edward. Cranmer, 
too, in 1552, invited Calvin, Bullinger, and Melanchthon to En- 
gland to aid in drawing up a confession of faith for the Prot- 
estant Churches.”—P. 93. Thus the Thirty-nine Articles were, 
unquestionably, a Calvinistic document, And what greatly ag- 
gravates the matter is, that the pestiferous technics of Augus- 
tinianism, such as “original sin” and “total depravity,” became 
imbedded even in the Arminian vocabulary. 

And this brings us to the age of James Arminius. Dr. Miller 
briefly gives his history, with extracts from his works, indicating 
his rejection of genetic unconditional reprobation of the race by 
the Fall. But, as Dr. Miller correctly says, it was Philip Limborch 
who was the truest systemizer of the Arminian theology. He 
gives us an admirable summary of Limborch’s views, well worth 
our readers’ study. How the doctrines of the Hollandic Armin- 
ians supplanted Augustinianism in England we have intimated 
in our notice of Burnet on another page. Our author fur- 
nishes a clear survey of Wesley’s change in later life from the 
intensely Augustinian positions of his tractate on “ Original Sin,” 
and his deliberate purpose in striking genetic reprobation from 
our Articles. 

In stating the views of Fletcher, however, there seems to us 
an important distinction which Dr. Miller overlooks. One posi- 
tion, as taken by Limborch, by our Wesleyan Articles, and by 
our own editorials, is this: Our state, previous to the interpo- 
sition of the Redemption, was simply prospective non-existence 
(of a sinward but guiltless race) by the infliction of death on 
Adam. The other is, that our state was a just desert of an eter- 
nal hell. Now, which does Fletcher take? As we judge him 
from his words, so far as given by our author, he took the latter. 
He was that much Augustinian. The work of Christ, as he seems 
to state it, was a gracious rescue of the race from a just desert 
of hell, and the placing us upon a new probation. Fletcher, for 
instance, puts the question, “How could God damn, to all eter- 
nity, any of Adam’s children for a sin which Christ expiated ?” 
Christ’s expiation, then, saves the race from a just eternal dam- 
nation for Adam’s sin, 
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We have agreed wonderfully well with Dr. Miller, and we 
heartily recommend the perusal of his work to all our readers; 
but there is one point upon which he opens upon us a very vig- 
orous, but quite superfluous, onslaught. He quotes a passage 
from our work on the Will, in which we state that a malignant 
non-free agent is “evil, morally evil,” yet not responsible. This 
he earnestly pronounces a “self-destructive contradiction,” ete. 
All this excitement arises from the fact that Dr. Miller adopts 
Dr. Bledsoe’s formula (specified in one of our extracts given in 
our notice of Burnet) that there cannot be a created or necessi- 
tated holiness, unholiness, or moral character. On the contrary, 
as before stated, our formula is, that there can be created and 
necessitated holiness, unholiness, and moral character, but that 
such cannot be meritorious or responsible. Especially if, as we 
show in one of these extracts, the unfree agent is divinely placed 
under the cognizance of the moral law, then must his rightward 
or wrongward character and conduct be critically and morally 
adjudged. The very vessels of the sanctuary were pronounced 
“holy,” though not responsibly so. Animals were held morally 
unclean, yet not retributively so. And when we speak of created 
unholiness, we have exemplified it in the case of Adam as a dis- 
conformity to a divinely applied law. If Dr. Miller thinks our 
above “automatic fiend” is not evil or hateful, any more than a 
pure automatic living angel, he is perfectly welcome to that view. 
We prefer to say that one is “good,” and the other “evil;” and, 
when brought under authoritative scrutiny of the moral law, 
morally good or evil, but not responsibly or retributively so. If 
that be to him, as he says, “unthinkable,” we imagine that very 
few of our readers will share his professed incapacity of thought. 

Dr. Miller furnishes us an argument against infant regenera- 
tion which seems to us to be too unqualified. 

First, he attacks the Calvinistic doctrine which affirms, as he 
interprets, that regeneration is partial, and not entire. It main- 
tains that a degree of “concupiscence” remains in the regenerate, 
and that Dr. Miller earnestly denies. Now, if by “concupiscence” 
is meant our physiological and psychological sensitivities, by 
which we are susceptible to temptation and very liable to sin, so 
that the regenerate often do sin, the Calvinists are correct. No 
constituent part of our psychological or physical constitution is 
cast out or, in substance, changed in regeneration. It is the vital- 
izing influence, presence, and power of the Holy Spirit, obeyed 
and acted by our free agency, that constitutes our regeneration. 
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Nor does the still-remaining presence of the above-named suscep- 
tibilities and liabilities to sin in the least contradict the doctrine 
that our regeneration is of the whole man. The regenerative 
Spirit does pervade body, soul, and spirit. But here is a moment- 
ous distinction that, we think, Dr. Miller overlooks, namely, the 
distinction between the extent of the Spirit’s presence and the in- 
tensity of its presence and power. This is the distinction some- 
times philosophically found between extension and intension. 
We tolerate the phrase “total depravity,” because that depravity 
truly does pervade the total man; not because its degree and in- 
tensity in the whole man is total, so total that he is as bad as the 
devil; bad as he can be; so bad that the most abandoned mature 
pirate is no more depraved than a modest young girl. Zotus vir 
depravatus, not totus vir depravatus totaliter. And so the regen- 
erate spirit is entire in its extent through the whole man, but 
measured in its intensity of influence and power; so that the free 
will is able to yield to temptation. According to the fullness of 
the presence and influence of the Spirit obeyed by the man is his 
degree of spiritual power; that is, the entirety of his sanctifica- 
tion. When that Spirit’s power and the man’s concurrence are 
so entire that the man is able to, and actually does, reject al sin, 
and so does remain in the undiminished fullness of the divine 
approbation, unquestionably he is entirely sanctified. The love 
of God is in his heart, and his path is the path of the just shining 
to the perfect day. And this is the simple account of the differ- 
ence between regeneration and entire sanctification, at which so 
many minds are perplexed. 

Now the fact that the word regeneration is usually applied only 
to the adult, arises from the other fact that the adult is the per- 
sonality usually dealt with in urging regeneration. And we by no 
means insist that the ¢erm should be applied to infants. But that 
the infant, being by the vitalizing Spirit a child of God, is, as an 
infant, in the same state essentially as justifying faith has brought 
the adult, is to us perfectly clear. Here we think we accord with 
Dr. Miller. He even quotes approvingly our words: “The infant 
is in the kingdom of God with a character perhaps corresponding 
to regeneration in the adult.”— Will, p. 347. But his specialty 
is, that he requires the act of regeneration to be preceded by a 
state of spiritual death. But we may consider that the gift of 
personal life and that of spiritual life by the Spirit may both be 
so bestowed upon the infant that generation and regeneration 
are simultaneous. Each is preceded by its non-living state. 
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Outlines of the Doctrine of the Resurrection, Biblical, Historical, and Scientijic. 
By Rev. R. J. Cookr, M.A. With an Introduction by D. D. WHEpon, LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 407. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
1883. 

Nor a few thinkers at the present day identify death and resur- 

rection with the successional waste and repair of our bodies by 

which our corporeal life is perpetuated. Particles in infinites- 
imal detail are displaced and replaced by their minute succes- 
sors, until an entire change is made, and yet the organism is 
historically kept going, and is called the same. And hence it 
was lately said, in a theological journal, that there need not be 

a particle of the dying body in the body of the resurrection. 

But all that is confounding facts of very different nature. That 

great break-up of the body at death, specially appointed by 

divine authority, by which all corporeal continuity is destroyed, 
is no way analogous to that stream of molecular conduction by 
which corporeal continuity has been preserved. The two facts 
are, indeed, in momentous contrast. The one is the assimila- 
tive work of the present and active life-power, transmitting its 
vitalizing and organizing energies by physical contact from par- 
ticle to particle ; the latter is the catastrophe of the sudden with- 
drawal of the entire life-power, and abandonment of the organ- 
ism to total disintegration and individualization of ultimate par- 
ticles. Now, in order to a continuity which can constitute a 
resurrection of the same body, the life-power must go back to 
that aggregate of particles, and reorganize them into a new cor- 
poreity. It must go, like a divine voice, to the “ graves;” it must 
waken the truly “dead ;” it must quicken the “ mortal bodies ; ” 
in short, it must effect a renewed continuity of the once living 

and dying body. This is altogether a different process from a 

construction from a new material—a creation, Every so-called 

“theory of the resurrection” which denies this molecular iden- 

tity involves a misnomer ; being truly a “theory” opposed to the 

“resurrection,” and a denial of its reality. This book delineates 

not “a theory of the resurrection,” but the resurrection itself, 
Mr. Cooke, in the present volume, demonstrates this molecular 

identity to be the doctrine of the Word of God, of the Church 
of God, and even of Ethnic sacred tradition. He ranges through 
the Old Testament and the New, and finds it there. He ap- 
peals to the earliest post-apostolic fathers, to the catacombs, to 
the creeds, to the great doctors of the Middle Ages, to the 
symbols of the Reformation, and the Articles of Faith of the 
Evangelical Churches of Europe and America, and all pro- 
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nounce a unanimous verdict. And, then, since science is claimed 
as denying molecular identity, to science will he appeal. And, 
so far from opposition there, he finds that in fact he can draw 
from science the most striking confirmatory analogy and beauti- 
fying illustration. It is the first brilliant brochure of a young 
author, and, so far as we know, the completest treatise in our 
language on the subject. It is a “live” book ; perhaps too ex- 
uberant with the florid life and free diffuseness of an habitual 
popular speaker. To some subordinate points we might dissent, 
as Mr. Cooke is withal an independent thinker ; but his volume 
may, we think, aspire to a standard position on its subject. 





Contrary Winds, and other Sermons. By Witttam M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Crown 8vo, pp. 372. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1 75. 

These twenty-four sermons, “ printed now as they were preached 
at first to the writer’s congregation,” are an acceptable addition 
to the practical religious literature of the times. Without being 
profound they impress one as the product of a strong, cultivated 
mind. They are not speculative, but eminently practical, dealing 
with the problems of every-day life in treating which they make 
their appeal to Holy Scripture, to conscience, and to an enlight- 
ened common-sense. They are ethical rather than spiritual ; not 
decidedly emotional, yet their thoughts are enlivened by a calm 
undercurrent of religious feeling. In style they are plain and 
direct, sufficiently rhetorical and illustrative, and invigorated 
by that inspiration which is the outcome of a high purpose. In 
doctrine they are in the main eminently scriptural, albeit, in the 
discourse on the “Seal and Earnest of the Spirit,” the writer falls 
into the error of confounding the direct with the indirect wit- 
ness of the Spirit. A little more Wesleyan and Pauline theowogy 
infused into that sermon would add much to its value. 





The Living Christ: The Life ard the Light of Men. By the Rev. W. P. Harrison, 
D.D., Book Editor of the M. E. Church, South. 12mo., pp. 297. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1883, Price, $1. 

Dr. Harrison, as is well known, is an eminent scholar, and wields 

an able pen. The present volume pictures Christ as the presid- 

ing patron of our world, ever present and ever benign. He is 
described as the Christ of yesterday through the Old Testament 
ages until the epoch of Calvary, and as the Christ of to-day from 

John the Baptist to our present hour. A tinge of attractive 
13—FOURTH SERIES, VOL. XXXVI. 
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mysticism pervades the whole. But the author by no means 
shuns the probing of deep theological problems. THis view of the 
atonement is somewhat original. Christian thinkers will find a 
rich reward in the study of this thoughtful volume, 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


World-Life ; or, Comparative Geology. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Paleontology in the University of Michigan. 12mo, pp. 
642. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1883. 

What is the best theory that the Science of our day can frame 

of the origin, structure, and destiny of the Material Universe as 

a Whole? This is the large question, very large, which Dr. 

Winchell aims to answer in this new volume. Worlds and uni- 

verses have been built by theoretic thinkers, in chronological suc- 

cession, during the past ages of active thought. They have been 
largely of an @ priori character, yet gradually modified to truth 
by the advance of science. And now, at this day, so great a mass 
of scientific material has been piled up by the illustrious sons of 

Science, that our author takes his stand upon it as a high ped- 

estal, and throws out his bold conjectures, in lines of logical 

probability, so grandly as to sketch the rational outlines of a 

Whole. He can tell us with a certainty, not wholly absolute, yet 

furnishing a reliable repose for our faith, what the substance, the 

growth, the history, the decline, the death—without a resur- 
rection ?—of the stupendous but not infinite Pan. 

The volume is symmetrically divided into Four Parts; the 
Fourth being a history of cosmogonic thought from the days of 
the Greek philosophers to the age of Laplace. The three 
Scientific Parts treat of Worvp-Srurr, or the primal matter 
out of which the worlds are made ; PLanrro.oey, or the forma- 
tion of planets according to the Nebular Theory, which the 
author very ably and perhaps conclusively explains and defends ; 
GENERAL CosmoGony, in which, after having in the previous 
part learned how a planet comes to form, we are enabled to take 
an inclusive survey of the entire congregation of worlds, filling 
a vast yet limited space in a limitless immensity. 

It is, we may say,in a special sense, a serious subject. in 
spite of the deep interest we feel in knowing, yet, bare of all 
living beings, the material universe, with all the sublime vastness 
of its magnitudes, movements, and spaces, is a bleak machine, 

° 
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Fires and blazes and heats enough it has ; but they are not of 
the sort to warm the heart. And the fact that there hangs over 
the whole a destiny of final deadlock, that all its movements are 
but “funeral marches to the grave,” sheds over the whole an as- 
pect of disaster and doom, without the dignity and human inter- 
est of the tragic. It is simply a vast machine coming to a gen- 
eral hitch from which there is no known extrication. All its 
parts remain ; but with so perfect a countercheck that not a par- 
ticle can move. Not a pulse can beat, not a breath can heave. 
It still encumbers space, but as a worthless hulk! Biichner, the 
frank atheist, leaves it there through all the eternities of the 
future, and seems to jubilate over the prospect. Spencer sug- 
gests a hope of revival on his theory of pulsation and remission, 
Dr. Winchell, who claims to be the first announcer of this sad 
finality, even earlier than Spencer, has a resource in Theism ; 
but does not tell us the process by which Theos restores the 
dominion of motion and inaugurates the new aidv. Even our 
theology and our religion shudder over this catastrophe, and 
our spirits wonder what is to become of us ensconced in the solid 
bulk of this universal iceberg. And yet, somehow, our little 
Greek Testament seems to anticipate such remissions and pulsa- 
tions when it talks of divine existence and even human penalty 
as enduring el¢ tov¢ ai@vac tov ai@vwy. And, truly, what dan- 
ger to the body of the resurrection from any material evolu- 
tions? Spirit-ruled, and able to rule its own corporeity, it 
stands unharmed amid “the crash of matter and the wreck of 
worlds.” Perfect master of its own sensations it refuses to suf- 
fer any pain from heat or cold ; perfect master of its own 
molecular organism it repels or evades all danger from collision. 
“The mind,” says Milton, “in its own place and of itself can 
make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hell.” 

The World-Stuff, or substance out of which our system is 
made, is found by our author in various degrees of aggregation, 
as meteors, comets, and nebule, and the problem is first to show 
how these are modeled into planetary forms. This leads to a 
discussion of the primordial nature of the world-stuff, and the 
theory dawns into view that the some sixty so-called elements of 
matter are in simplest state a primitive one,—“ a semi-spiritual 
ether.” All material things are then but the foldings and com- 
binations of this primordium. “ As a vesture shalt thou fold 
them and they shall be folded.” In the Second Part we have a 
full discussion and maintenance of the Nebular Theory and the 
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formation of planets and solar system on that hypothesis, He 
embraces that view under the conviction that it requires more 
credulity to reject than to accept it. Our planets and their sun 
are specimens of the entire plan of the universe. 

The Comparative Geology of the Planets, like the parallel 
columns of a Polyglot, present but a varied repetition of the 
same story. Beginning with a “fire-mist,” which (the apparent 
solecism is the author’s) is “cold” and “ dark,” there are, succes- 
sively, conflagation by condensation, a surface crust from surface 
cooling, a temperate inhabitable period, a refrigeration, and final 
frozen stereotype. Our moon has gone through this process ; 
and our earth may look upon the dead lunar surface as a middle- 
aged gentleman gazes upon the pale, cold face of a dead baby 
and reads the image of his own destiny. And here Dr. Win- 
chell, with a human and Christian interest, raises and discusses 
the question, whether the sister worlds of astronomy are inhab- 
ited? Shelley, the poet, once said, that astronomy amply refutes 
the notion of God’s begetting a son from a Jewish maiden. 
The greatest of Chalmers’s productions was his Astronomical 
Sermons, preached to recon¢ile the vastness of the universe 
with the incarnation and the atonement. Whewell, on the other 
hand, undertook to solve the theological problem by denying the 
population of any world but ours. But modern theology pre- 
fers to believe in a vast Republic of living worlds, divided into 
planetary provinces, with some common interest, under the 
Supreme Ruler. Dr. Winchell, while furnishing admirable 
statements of the vast variety of forms suited to a wide variety 
of existences on our earth, points out the non-necessity of requir- 
ing that all living, intelligent, or even responsible forms, must 
be conformed to the human model. He reminds us that it is 
simply an affair of attaching intelligence to a material form ; 
and there is no limiting the variety of methods and forms with 
which that may be done. “ Why might not psychic natures be 
enshrined in indestructible flint and platinum?” We read, a few 
months since, a Swedenborgian speculation that the form of a 
human soul was globular. And that curiously reminded us that, 
years ago, we had occasion to illustrate, colloquially, the differ- 
ence between brute instinct and human reason, and were led to 
say that the former radiated from its center in a few far-reach- 
ing directions, while the latter emitted its radii equally in all 
directions. We thus made the human intellect a globe! How 
easily might there be a race of living, brilliant globes, like far- 
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seeing eye-balls, blazing with far-reaching intelligence, floating at 
their own sweet will in ether or even in pure space, unchilled 
by cold, unmelted by heat, and unknowing of dissolution. And 
then the nereids and mermaids of the mythologies tell us how 
easily watery Jupiter may be stocked with living beauty. And 
Dr. Winchell’s reminder that there may be beings with more 
than five, six, or seven senses suggests that even the bleakest 
age of a planet or the moon may be truly invested with an un- 
seen glory, and be the residence of unseen populations and 
“ principalities and powers.” Just so the white, dry, cold skel- 
eton in the anatomical room was once clothed with beauty and 
occupied by intelligence. And what is this bleak machine uni- 
verse but a blank skeleton? It is good for nothing, and it might 
just as well be so much space if it be not subservient to the ex- 
istence and happiness of living beings. A living canary bird is 
of more value than a dead universe. 

Dr. Winchell’s last utterances, as here presented, on the com- 
mencement of the visible life-period on our globe, are very note- 
worthy. How long since the first incrustation of our globe com- 
menced ? Mivart ciphered that Darwin’s Natural Selection, by 
his own statements, required twenty-five hundred millions of 
years since life first dawned on earth. Prof. Thomson disturbed 
our Evolution brethren profoundly by telling us it could be but 
fifty millions. Then it was announced as but fifteen ; and then 
ten millions. Our author now ciphers it at three millions! 
Truly that crushes Natural Selection to nonentity. We may 
rest with La Conte’s “ paroxysmal evolution,” but the paroxysms 
must be very spasmodic. Or if, with a late writer, we style it 
“saltatory evolution,” evolution by jumps, it must be a very 
nimble jumper. On the whole We may perhaps fall back on 
Dawson’s Creation in accordance with Evolutionary Laws. More 
important than even this limitation of earth’s Zoic Period is the 
late closing of the Glacial Period, and consequent late creation of 
man. Four independent measurements, by American geologists, 
80 agree as to form a medium estimate of six or seven thousand 
years, Does not Science begin to make her bow to Moses ? 

This volume is, thus far, Dr. Winchell’s masterpiece. It as- 
signs him a high rank among living scientists, Its clear ex- 
position, in as popular style as the subject will admit, brings it 
within the reach of the great body of thoughtful readers. It 
furnishes us a magnificent survey of universal structural Cos- 
mogony such as has not hitherto appeared. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 
8 Wetts WixiiamMs, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College; author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries of the 
Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with Illustrations, and a New Map of the 
Empire. In two Volumes. 8vo, pp. 836,775. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sous. 1883. 

This magnificent work seems to bring China, large as life, into 

our office. It is too magnitudinous and too rich in its topics for 

a book notice, and we can now barely announce it, in expecta- 

tion of a full review by an amply competent hand. It is thirty- 

five years since the first edition was published, and China has in 
that time so changed as to require, nota rewriting of the old, but 

a historical presentation of the new, China. It isdone up—type, 

material, and engraving—in the best style of the Scribners. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists of the Days that Are no More. De- 
signed for Boys and Girls. By DANIEL Wisk, D.D., Author of ‘ Heroic Meth- 
odists,’ “ Story of a Wonderful Life,” “Pleasant Pathways,” ete. 16mo, pp. 
352. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 

Dr. Wise has here gone over some of the most striking events 

and leading characters of our American Methodist history. Bar- 

bara Heck, Shadford, Asbury, and others in the earlier period, and 

M’Clintock and Wilbur Fisk in the later. 

The Raven. By EpGaR ALLEN Pog. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. With a 
Comment by Edmund C. Stedman. Magnificent folio. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1884. . 

“That forever adds a T to the name of Poe,” we said, when, one 

morning long ago, the New York Tribune brought a copy of 

“The Raven” to our quiet Massachusetts home. We were then 

but slightly familiar with his name, as that, as we supposed, of 

one of the literary grubs of the New York “Grub Street.” We 
little knew what a weird pair of wings the said grub could put 
on, and with what flights he could soar. 

Doré has added his shadowy conceptions to those of the poet, 
and Stedman has prefaced it with a “Comment,” tracing the 
genesis of the poem, yet fully appreciating its marvelous indi- 
viduality. But would it not have been well if he had uttered 
some words unfolding the solution of Poe’s parable? Of the 
thousands who are entranced by its rhythms and wildering fan- 
cies do a respectable minority realize the hidden meaning? 
What is thats Raven, and what the significance of its message ? 
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It is, we answer, our modern oracular Agnosticism, coming from 
the realms of outer darkness, perched upon the semblance of sci- 
ence and philosophy, pronouncing its eternal negative on our 
hopes of immortality, and leaving the soul forever prostrate un- 
der the dark shadow of Pessimism. 


The Soul- Winner. A Sketch and Incidents in the Life and Labors of Edmund J. 
Yard, For sixty-three years « Class-Leader and Hospital Visitor in Philadel- 
phia. By his sister, Mrs. MARY D. JAMEs, with an Introduction by D. P+ 
Kipper, D.D. 16mo, pp. 231. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: 
Walden & Stowe. 1883. 


Mr. Yard was endowed by nature with a personal “magnetism,” 
and by grace with a deep desire to draw therewith the souls of 
his friends to Christ. It was a blessed charisma. May the 
book spread far and wide and produce thousands of his like ! 


Hanrper’s FRANKLIN SQuarE Liprary.—David, King of Israel: His Life and its 
Lessons. By the Rev. Witutam M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City. Quarto, pp. 97. Harry Joscelyn. A Novel. 
By Mrs. OuipHant., Author of “For Love and Life,” “The Chronicles of 
Carlingford,” “The Curate in Charge.” “The Story of Valentine and his 
Brother,” ete., pp. 87. Pearla; or, The World After an Island. A Novel, 
By M. BetHam Epwarvs, Author of “ Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob,” ete, pp. 45. 
By the Gate of the Sea. A Novel. By Davip Curistie Murray, Author 
of a “Life’s Atonement,” “A Model Father,” “Joseph's Coat,” etc. pp. 116. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The Ball of the Vegetables and other Stories in Prose and Verse. By MARGARET 
KEytincGe. Illustrated. Quarto, pp. 246. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Boy Travelers in the Fur East. Part Fifth. Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey Through Africa. By Tuomas Knox, Author of “The Young Nim- 
rods in North America,” “The Young Nimrods Around the World,” “Advent- 
ures of Two Youths in Journeys to Japan and China—To Siam and Java—To 
Ceylon and India—To Egypt and the Holy Land,” ete. Illustrated. Quarto, 
pp. 473. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1884. 


Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, 
and Arizona, by way of Cuba. By WILLIAM Henry Bisnop, Author of * Det- 
mold,” “The House of a Merchant Prince,” etc. With Illustrations. Quarto, 
pp. 509. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


The Preacher and His Sermon. A Treatise on Homiletics. By Rev. Joun W. 
Krrer, B.D., Quarto, pp. 581. Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publishing 
House. 1883. 


A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament. Embracing 
the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers, as well as those of the Amer- 
ican Committee. By JOHN ALEXANDER THoms. Published under the Author- 
ization of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. Quarto, pp. 532. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 


The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. A Systematic and Critical Study of the Para- 
bles of our Lord. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apol- 
ogetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 8vo, 
pp. 515. New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son. 1883. 


God and the Future Life. The Reasonableness of Christianity. By CHARLES 
Norpuorr, Author of “ Politics for Young Americans,” ‘Cape Cod and All 
Along Shore,” “ The Communistic Societies of the United States,” etc. 16mo, 
pp. 228. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 
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Harper’s Young People, 1883. 8vo, pp. 840. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Pulpit Treasury. Au Evangelical Monthly. 8vo, pp. 124. New York: E. 
B. Treat. 

Mosaics of Grecian History. The Historical Narrative, with Numerous IIlustra- 
tive Poetical and Prose Selections; A Popular Course of Reading iu Grecian 
History and Literature. By Marcus WILSON and Rospert PIERPONT WILSON. 
12mo, pp. 554. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 

Eiectra, A Belles-Lettres Monthly for Young People. Edited by Annis E. 
Witson and IsaBELLA M. LEYBURN. 8vo, pp. 336. Published by Isabella 
M. Leyburn, Louisville, Ky. ; 

Gossip about America and Europe. By Ram Cnanpra Bose, M.A., Author of 
“The Truth of the Christian Religion,” etc. Published by the C. M. ©. Press. 
16mo, pp. 274. Lucknow. 1883. 

Special Providence Illustrated, Quarter-Centennial Sermon. by Rev. J. 0. Peck, D.D., 
in the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 
21, 1883. Published by Request. Pamphlet, 12mo, pp. 38. New York: Willis 
M’Donald & Co. 1883. 

An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ The Warden,” “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” ‘ Doctor Thorne,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “He Knew he 
was Right,” “Phineas Finn,” “The Prime Minister,” etc. 12mo, pp. 329. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


Tie Story of Young Margaret. By Lena Ginpert FreLLows. 12mo, pp. 354. 
New York: Phillips. & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 

Stories of Patriotism and Devotion. For Young People. Translated from the 
French, By Mrs, BeLte. Tevis Speed. 12mo0, pp. 325. Cincinnati: Walden 
& Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1883. 

Thicker Than Water. A Novel. By James Payn, Author of “ A Confidential 
Agent,” “Kit, a Memory,” ‘For Cash Only,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
“By Proxy,” ‘The Best of Husbands,” etc. 12mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883, 

What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. By Witttam GraHaM SuMNER, Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. Small 12mo, pp. 169. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1883. 

The Gospel According to Moses; or, the Import of Sacrifice in the Ancient 
Jewish Service By W. W. Wasnpurne, A.M., of the Detroit Conference. 
12mo, pp. 90. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
1883. 

The Clerical. Library: Pulpit Prayers. By Eminent Preachers, 12mo, pp. 287. 
New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son, 1884, 

Outlines af Sermons to Children, With numerous Amecdotes. 12mo, pp. 300. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1884. 

Small Things. By Reese RocKWELL. Small 12mo, pp, 232, New York: Phillips 

& Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 

The Gospel According to John Explained. By WiLtiaM MuLuican, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical] Literature in the University of Aberdeen, and Witiiam F. 
Moutton. D.D., Master of the beys School, Cambridge. Small 12mo, pp. 443. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

Lessons on the Life of Jesus. By Rev. WILLIAM ScRIMGEOUR BRIDGEGATE, Free 
Church, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 232. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. 

Prayer and its Answer. Tilustrated in the first Twenty-Five Years of the Fulton- 
street Prayer-Meeting. By S. IrENarus Prime, D.D., Author of “The Power 
of Prayer,” ‘Five Years of Prayer,” “Fifteen Years.of Prayer.” etc. 12mo, 
pp. 171. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 

Ripe Grapes; or, The Fruit ofthe Spirit, By Rev. W: H. Poor, LL.D., Pas- 
tor of Simpson Methodist Hpiscopal Church, Detroit, Mich. Small 12mo, pp. 
163. Cincinnati: Walden.& Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1881. 
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LAMP OF LIFE. 
A Monthly Paper devoted to Experimental Religion. 


Published by Rev. J. I. SMART, D.D., Albion, Mich. 
Single copy, per year, 25 cents. Five for $1. Fifty for $8. One hundred for $15 





“A soul-saving paper.”—J. Atkinson, D.D., Adrian, Mich. 

‘** A most wholesome and abie addition to our journalistic literature.”-—Rev. W. X. Ninpg, 
D.D., President of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 

“It presents just the kind of reading the people need to counteract. modern infidelity.’ 
Rev, James Porter, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y 

“Tt will greatly help C hristians, and awaken and advance revival work. It will kindle 
the altar fires of home and sanctuary, and make both burn and flame more brightly. I find 
it a valuable lamp for the preacher's study—an electric light.”’”—Rev. R. W. Hcmpnries, 
Philadelphia Conference. 

The best form of tract distribution is, each month, to put one of these papers in every seat 
in your church, Try it. 





The Christian Advocate. 











J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor. 





Is pre-eminently an able, sound, safe, and reliable Christian family newspaper. It 
numbers among its contributors the foremost men of the Church, and its various de- 
partments—Literature, Law, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Religious Life, Clil- 
dren and Youth, Answers to Inquirers, etc.—are in charge of writers well informed in 
all that belongs to these several departments. 

Its secular News Record is edited with great care, and contains a daily record of 
the important and interesting events transpiring in all parts of tle world. 

Its department of Agriculture gives the best things gathered from all workers in this 
field. Its Editorials upon important living questions and current events are frequently 
quoted, and are commended for their strength, vigor, clearness, and penetration. 

All Pastors of the Methodist Episcopal Church receive subscriptions for the paper. 
Subscription price, $2 50, postage included. 
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Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A SELECT AND CLASSIFIED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGY AND GENERAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
By JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 
BWD: censensotsecadnnwasdseesonssaunencines Oe Om 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

A work of great pains and of the utmost usefulness to general readers of resigious lit- 
erature, to teachers, theological students, and clergymen. Complete indexes of authors 
and of subjects make the work thoroughly serviceable as a book of reference.—New 
York Times. 

He whose library is ordered by this book will have all the working tools necessary. 
We have placed this trustworthy volume by the side of the most esteemed helps to 
study we possess.—The Christian Advocate. 

We cheerfully put on record our appreciation of the excellent service performed in 
preparing and bringing out this “ Bibliotheca Theologica.” It will prove to be a valu- 
ble guide to the better sources in all departments of theological science—The Church 
Review, (Prot. Episcopal,) New York. 

The work will substantially aid those who are students already, while it will prompt 
and stimulate many to reach extended and accurate scholarship. Bishop Hurst's schol- 
arly finding list will do as much for Wesleyan wide reading as our Theological Semina- 
ries are doing. The necessities of pastoral service compel our ministers to do much 
topical reading, and in this reading and its practical results this theological bibliography 
will serve almost indispensably. We commend the work to all.—North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

A very valuable bibliographical work —Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 

This book should be the first one bought by a man who wishes to select a theological 
library judiciously. It will show him what he needs, what are the books to supply his 
wants, and where to get them. There has been no better specimen of book-making for 
the American press.— The Rev. Dr. Ridgaway, in Western Christian Advocate. 

You can here find what you want and where it is to be found. For the selection of 
a choice library the “ Bibliotheca” is indispensable. You want a monograph on any 
doctrine, practice, rite, or religious ceremony, you have but to turn to the subject, and 
the whole matter is before you.—Pitisburg Christian Advocate. 

It will be of valuable service to young ministers beginning to build up a working 
library. We cordially commend this work as an invaluable aid to all thoughtful students 
in serious and sacred subjects.—Zion’s Herald. 

The minister, especially, who is determined to turn his spare hours and moments to 
study, and become a workman of whom the Church shall not be ashamed, finds here 
what he has often desired to possess—a classified catalogue of the best books, It is an 
admirable volume— Central Christian Advocate. 

Bishop Hurst’s work is to be commended to the reading public as an important con- 
tribution to American religious bibliography. It is more recent than any other, and 
gives information which the others do not contain.—Sunday-School Times. 

A most convenient and valuable theological index. Will be welcomed by English and 
American students.—Methodist Quarterly Review. 
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THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE: 


Shovvine taow to Fray, VVRat to Pray for, 
AND 


HOW GOD ANSWERS PRAYER. 


Being a careful and exhaustive analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of all passages relating to Prayer, in which the duty, conditions, grounds, times, 
places, encouragements, advantages, evil of neglect, etc., are systematically pre- 
sented. Thoroughly indexed. For the use of ministers, students, and private 
Christians. Compiled by Philip Watters. 8vo. $2 00. 


— ee. — — 


WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY OF IT. 


The purpose, the plan, and the execution of Mr. Watters’ book, “ The Prayers of the 
Bible,” are all alike excellent. It is an exhaustive induction of all that the word of 
God contains on the subject of prayer, and so furnishes the materials for a correct de- 
duction in the principles which underlie the whole matter. It is calculated to be very 
useful, both in the closet and the study.—Rev. Win. M. Taylor, D.D., Pastor Tubernacle 
Congregational Church, New York. 

I have examined with great interest and delight the plan of this work. I know of no 
book that covers the ground half as completely as this. The analysis of topics is very 
full. It will be of great service to the minister in his work, and to every Christian in 
his closet.—Rev. Albert D. Vail, Pastor St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 

The idea of the hook is good; the details are carried out with minuteness and care. 
One sees at a glance how much of the Scriptures is occupied with prayer, aud the study 
of the compilation ought to increase and guide the prayerful spirit of the Churches,— 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., Pastor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The statemeut of Dr. John Hall accords so well with my own view of the volume that 
I take pleasure in indorsing it—Rev, R. S. Foster, D.D., Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

I am very much pleased with it. Such a collection throws light on the whole subject 
of prayer, and supplies the devout heart with many choice thoughts —fev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The work seems to have been done thoroughly, and the analysis is very comprehen- 
sive. It will prove a valuable working book for theological students, Sunday-school 
teachers, and clergymen. Moreover, it would be a very suitable volume for every 
Christian closet, very instructive, refreshing, and stimulating—Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., LL.D. 

The accounts which have been given me respecting Mr. Watters’ work have much 
interested me; and though I have not seen his arrangement of ihe text, his plan is so 
excellent and its execution so judicious that I am confident his book will meet a true 
want, and be a real service.— Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D.D.. LL.D., President Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

This book is a biblical digest, both of doctrine and of duty, in relation to a matter of 
the greatest possible interest and importance. The plan of the book is admirable, and, 
so far as I can judge from a hasty examination, the plan is very well carried out.— 
Rev. Roswell D, Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., President Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

I am glad to bear testimony to its value as a compendious selection of Scripture pas- 
sages on this great subject, and believe it will prove a valuable help to the study and 
practice of prayer both by ministers and laymen.—Rev. H. A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., Pres- 
tdent Drew Theological Seminary. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Diblical ay Theological 


AS 


ISSUED UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


GEO, BR. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F, HURST, D.D. 





The Series will comprise the following Treatises: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D. 
(Revised Edition.) Svo. @A. 


BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS. 


By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D. 
Svo. $4. 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND METHODOLOGY. 
By Drs. CROOKS and HuRST. 


BIBLICAL AND CHRISTIAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 
By CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., and GEORGE H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By JAMES E, LATIMER, D.D. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By HENRY B. RipGaway, D.D. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. (Two Volumes.) 
By GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. (Two Volumes.) 
By JOHN F. Hurst, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND MODERN SPECULATIVE THOUGHT. 
By Prof. CHARLES J. LITTLE, Ph.D. 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 
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Sixty-fifth 


REVIEW. 


number closes the 


THE 


volume of the 


present 
Merruopist QUARTERLY 
It is the oldest Quarterly in America. The Gen- 
eral Conference has so appreciated its value to 
the Church that it advised the publication of an 
And when, on account of 


Index to the whole. 


the expense, that recommendation was unfulfilled, 
a subsequent General Conference made the advice 
The 


steel-engravings will still form an attractive 


mandatory. Index will soon be in press. 


The 
feature in the 


work. The qualities which have 


gained it the approbation of our highest authori- 


ties will, doubtless, be continued, with such im- 
provements as time and experience may suggest. 
Please renew your subscription for the New 


Year. 


Subscription price, postage included, - - - - - - $2 50. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PUBLISHERS, 


S05 Broadway, New York. 
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